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Fancy living in the FS 


EMBASSY ALGIERS 


DEAR SIR: 


I just showed the director 
general's videotape on overseas 
allowances to some of the embassy 
staff, and I have a few comments. 

Like just about everyone else, 
I see a trend to cut back, eliminate 
or tax our few allowances. Many 
appear to feel we are living too 
high overseas: Too-fancy housing, 
representational allowances, cost- 
of-living allowances—all tax-free. 

Well, during my 12 years’ 
service overseas to date, I have 
been the recipient of other tax-free 
items as well: Twice caught in the 
middle of violent anti-American 
demonstrations in Turkey; vio- 
lently attacked once in Turkey be- 
cause I was an American; on two 
occasions had loaded machine guns 
stuck in my face; a ruptured ear 
drum from a rocket attack in Cam- 
bodia, and jangled nerves from 
numerous other rocket attacks in 
Cambodia; received 40% of value 
for personal effects lost in Cam- 
bodia; chased by a mob in 
Bangladesh. These are only a few 
highlights, I will not go into fur- 
ther details on this. 

The next time somebody talks 
about taking away something, ask 
them how to go about taking away 
the items listed above that normal 
Americans on the street do not get 
but we in the Foreign Service live 
with on a regular basis. There is no 
way that I am aware of to remuner- 
ate Foreign Service personnel for 
these types of extraordinary ex- 
periences. 

Living in alien cultures is not 
easy. It is sometimes downright 
hostile. If I cannot have a comfort- 
able house to live in which is a lit- 
tle more than I need in the United 
States; where I spend virtually all 
of my time when not in the em- 


bassy; where my wife spends al- 
most all of her time because there 
are very few other outlets for her; 
where I may have an opportunity to 
save a few dollars if the COLA 
keeps up; where my children can 
get a decent education; where I can 
get my more-than-earned hardship 
differential; then I welcome 
‘‘them’’ to my job, which so many 
of ‘‘them’’ appear to be so jealous 
of. 

If, when I get assigned to the 
United States, with TV, good 
water, plumbing, electricity and 
phones that work, where I under- 
stand the language and culture, 
where I can drive outside of the 
city without first getting permis- 
sion, etc., I may be reluctant to 
leave. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Horn 
Administrative officer 


Complaint 


EMBASSY PARIS 


DEAR SIR: 


As of last count, there were 20 
Department of State secretaries as- 
signed here. Therefore, it was in- 
teresting to note in your July pic- 
torial coverage of Paris the absence 
of a State secretary in any of the 
photos. Are you trying to tell us 
something? I didn’t see any com- 
municators either! 


Yours truly, 
CYNTHIA F. LARRE 
Secretary 


Ouch! 


GENEVA 
DEAR SIR: 


Peter Sutherland’s sound ob- 
servation (NEWSLETTER, July) on 
your use of the phrase ‘‘such as’’ 


reminds one of another editorial 
deficiency. I refer to your repeated 
employment of the virtually 
meaningless expression ‘‘a number 
a 

Pages 3 and 4 of your July 
issue have four instances of this 
unfortunate common usage. Let’s 
look at the first example: ‘‘The 
Secretary was accompanied 
by. . . and a number of other De- 
partment aides.’’ If the purpose 
was to quantify the other aides, the 
passage fails to do so. Were there 
two? A dozen? Two hundred? If 
the intention was to elide quantifi- 
cation, the expression ‘‘a number 
of’* is redundant. 


Sincerely, 
STEVE PALMER 


Dissent Channel discounted 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


The Dissent Channel was not 
used a single time to reflect upon 
the long-evolving U.S. policy dis- 
aster in Iran, nor the dumb restric- 
tions placed upon contacts with the 
political opposition there. The rea- 
son for the channel’s irrelevance is 
suggested in your report on Dissent 
Channel grievance case 408 (Page 
29, June issue). 

The grievance board found 
that senior officers at a post had 
tried to intimidate an employee 
from using the channel, and from 
filing a subsequent grievance, and 
that they had conspired to destroy 
him through unsubstantiated criti- 
cal OERs. The board ‘‘deplored’’ 
these violations of Department 
regulations, but could take no dis- 
ciplinary action against the ambas- 
sador and deputy chief of mission 
involved. 

Until the Department’s com- 
mitment to dissent in principle, and 

—(Continued on Page 80) 
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Grievance actions 


THE COVER — You are 
looking at the proposed 
$130-million U.S. embassy 
complex in Moscow — the 
largest project of its kind in 
the Department's history. 
Ground-breaking cere- 
monies are to be held this 
month, with completion of 
the complex slated for 1984. 
See story on Page 10. 
(Sketch by Richard Florence, 
Visual Services) 





CONDUCT IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


New guidelines explain State’s policy on misbehavior 


Rules also set forth standards for disciplinary action 


HE DEPARTMENT has issued a 

new set of guidelines governing 
the ‘‘suitability’’ of men and women 
for employment in the Foreign Ser- 
vice, and for appointment to the Ser- 
vice. The rules also establish stand- 
ards for disciplinary action. Promul- 
gated with them are new regulations 
spelling out procedures to be followed 
in disciplinary cases, the rights of ac- 
cused employees, the roles assigned 
to different officials in the process, 
and sanctions—ranging from a simple 
warning (‘‘admonishment’’ is the 
term used), to an official reprimand, 
to suspension from duty, to separation 
from the Service. 

The suitability guidelines and the 
disciplinary regulations cover em- 
ployees of AID and ICA, as well as 
State. They emerge now as the prod- 
uct of lengthy discussions that have 
been held between management offi- 
cials of the three agencies and repre- 


sentatives of the American Foreign 
Service Association and the American 
Federation of Government Employ- 
ees. This NEWSLETTER summary, 
while not authoritative as are the 
guidelines and the regulations them- 
selves, may be consulted as a limited 
guide to the official documents. 

‘*The attainment of U.S. foreign 
policy objectives,’’ the guidelines 
say, ‘“‘depends substantially on the 
confidence of the public (both Ameri- 
can and foreign) in the individuals 
selected to serve in the Foreign Ser- 
vice. The agencies therefore, require 
the maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of conduct by employees of the 
Foreign Service, including an espe- 
cially high degree of integrity, relia- 
bility and prudence. Given the repre- 
sentational nature of employment in 
the Service and the diplomatic priv- 
ileges and immunities granted em- 
ployees of the Service abroad, it is 


necessary that employees observe 
such standards during and after 
working hours or when the employee 
is on leave or in travel status. In its 
suitability determinations, the agen- 
cies will be guided by: (1) the re- 
quirement to protect the interests of 
the U.S. Government and to promote 
the efficiency of the Service; and (2) 
the need to assure fair and impartial 
treatment of the individuals con- 
cerned, and care in the process to 
avoid any unwarranted invasion of 
privacy.” 

A new feature of the suitability 
guidelines is a section headed ‘‘Ex- 


Reviewing a disciplinary case are, from 
left, employee relations officer Doug 
Frank; Lucy Hummer of the Office of the 
Legal Adviser; and Larry Russell, direc- 
tor, Office of Management. (Mr. Russell 
has since been reassigned as administra- 
tive counselor in Brussels.) (Photo by 
David Humphrey, Visual Services) 
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planation of Certain Issues’’ in which 
the Department, for the first time, ar- 
ticulates its attitude and policies with 
respect to different forms of mis- 
conduct—such as sexual activity, dis- 
honesty, unauthorized disclosures of 
information, alcohol and drug abuse, 
financial irresponsibility, failure to 
furnish information by employees and 
‘‘notoriously disgraceful conduct.’’ 
In this section, too, are subsections 
on the medical aspects of some cases, 
loyalty and security, criminal con- 
duct, the right of the employee to be 
represented, and the obligations of 
supervisors and other employees with 
regard to someone else’s misconduct. 

Here are some excerpts from this 
section: 

*“*SEXUAL ACTIVITY—The agen- 
cies recognize that, in our society, 
there are considerable differences of 
opinion in matters of sexual conduct, 
and that there are some matters which 
are of no concern to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. However, serious suitability 
concerns are raised by sexual activity 
by an individual which may rea- 
sonably be expected to hamper the 
effective fulfillment by the agencies 
of any of their duties and respon- 
sibilities, or which may impair the in- 
dividual’s performance of his or her 
position by reason of, for example, 
the possibility of blackmail, coercion 
or improper influence. . .”’ 

**‘DISHONESTY—Any intentional 
false statement or misrepresentation 
concerning a material fact on any of- 
ficial form, such as pay or leave rec- 
ords, travel vouchers, reimbursement 
of expenses, eligibility for allow- 
ances, etc. may result in disciplinary 
action or separation. A material fact 
is defined as a fact requiring serious 
consideration by reason of having a 
certain or probable bearing in the 
proper determination of an applicant’s 
suitability for appointment, or an em- 
ployee’s suitability for continued 
service. In addition, any other activity 
or conduct, such as theft, forgery, 
lying, misuse of government property 
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and the like, which clearly indicates 
that the individual is dishonest or un- 
reliable may result in non-selection, 
disciplinary action or separation, 
whether criminally prosecuted or not 


**‘FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION—The 
agencies do not presume to impinge 
upon any of their employee’s right of 
expression, but the individual as an 
employee is obliged to protect or to 
refrain from unauthorized dissemina- 
tion of certain types of information 
which the employee acquires through 
official duties, such as classified in- 
formation, privileged financial, com- 
mercial and other business informa- 
tion and information about individuals 
protected by . . . the Privacy Act. An 
employee may be held accountable 
for deliberate and unauthorized public 
expressions whether written or spo- 
ken, which, by violating the confi- 
dentiality of privileged information, 
impede the efficiency of the Service. 
Such efficiency may be impeded be- 
cause information appearing insignifi- 
cant from a security point of view is 
highly sensitive by virtue of the 
source or manner in which it was ac- 
quired; or because creation of a poor 
reputation for discretion and security 
consciousness seriously impairs the 
trust and confidence the Service nor- 
mally enjoys with foreign govern- 
ments and individuals with whom it 
must deal in candor and mutual confi- 
CRG sec 

‘*HABITUAL USE OF INTOXICAT- 
ING BEVERAGES TO EXCESS—The 
moderate use of alcohol is generally 
accepted in our society and is legal in 
most jurisdictions. The moderate so- 
cial usage of alcohol is generally 
known to have little significant re- 
lationship to a person’s ability to 
perform effectively and has no appar- 
ent effect upon the Service’s ability to 
effectively conduct its respon- 
sibilities. Alcohol abuse by an indi- 
vidual is considered to be primarily a 
medical problem and should ordinar- 
ily and generally be handled in that 


fashion. However, it may be a suita- 
bility or security problem, as when 
the individual fails to perform duties 
effectively or while under the influ- 
ence of alcohol indiscreetly discusses 
sensitive or privileged information. 
To the extent that the individual seeks 
rehabilitation and the medical au- 
thorities regard the prognosis as 
favorable, the agencies will handle 
such problems under the medical pro- 
gram. Should the individual fail to re- 
spond to a medical rehabilitation pro- 
gram, as determined by M/MED [the 
Office of Medical Services], consid- 
eration may be given to the appropri- 
ateness of a disability retirement with 
the understanding that alcoholism as a 
primary diagnosis is not a cause for 
the finding of a disability, or the case 
may be handled as a disciplinary or 
separation matter. Security precau- 
tions with respect to the alcoholic in- 
dividual may include denying access 
to sensitive information pending re- 
habilitation. Alcohol abuse on the 
part of an applicant, in the absence of 
evidence of rehabilitation, will result 
in denial of appointment. . .”’ 

*‘ABUSE OF NARCOTICS, DRUGS, 
OR OTHER CONTROLLED SUBSTANCES 
—Unlike the moderate use of alcohol, 
drug abuse is not generally an ac- 
cepted form of behavior in our society 
and in most jurisdictions is illegal. 
For this reason, employment may be 
denied or terminated with respect to 
those who illegally use drugs, nar- 
cotics, or other controlled substances, 
including marijuana, LSD, or others 
that are common and readily obtaina- 
ble. The agencies are aware that the 
application of criminal law to the pos- 
session of marijuana is in a state of 
flux, and consideration will therefore 
be given to the actual status of the law 
in determining whether any action is 
warranted. 

An employee who becomes in- 
volved with drugs should seek medi- 
cal help. As with alcoholism, the 
abuse of drugs is considered primarily 
a medical problem and is handled as 
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such. As with alcohol abuse, security 
precautions with respect to the drug 
abusing employee may include deny- 
ing access to sensitive information 
pending successful rehabilitation. 
Should the employee decline or fail to 
abide by a medical rehabilitation pro- 
gram, the case may be handled as a 
disciplinary or separation action. 
With respect to applicants, indications 
of drug abuse, without evidence of 
cessation or rehabilitation, will be 
grounds for denial of appointment. 

In the case of abuse of drugs, the 
evidence of rehabilitation must be 
evaluated by the Department's Medi- 
cal Director. Trafficking in or abuse 
of narcotics, drugs, or any substance 
listed under the Controlled Substance 
Act . . . whether or not for profit, is 


forbidden and will subject the em-° 


ployee to disciplinary action or sep- 
ALATION 1.50. 

‘*‘FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY— 
.. . Employees are expected to deal 
responsibly with creditors. In the 
event of a dispute between an em- 
ployee and alleged creditor, this sec- 


tion does not require the agency to 
determine the validity or amount of 
the disputed debt. Under existing law, 
an agency may be required in cases of 
alimony or child support to garnishee 
the salary of an employee or to take 
disciplinary action for irresponsible 
behavior. Disciplinary action may be 
warranted where an employee's fail- 
ure to pay financial obligations will 
result in embarrassment and/or dis- 
credit to the agency or Government.” 

‘*THE EMPLOYEE'S OBLIGATION 
lO ACCOUNT FOR CONDUCT OR OTHER 
MATTERS DIRECTLY AFFECTING EM- 
PLOYMENT— An employee is obliged 
to account for conduct, whether on or 
off the job, related to the employee's 
responsibilities and performance of 
his or her duties, and to answer any 
questions asked by authorized offi- 
cials relating to such conduct. If au- 
thorized officials believe that answers 
would implicate the employee in a 
criminal matter, the employee will be 
advised of his or her right to remain 
silent, and of the right of legal coun- 
sel. Whether or not the employee ag- 


Disciplinary cases ‘are never simple’; 


4 dismissed from Service since 1976 


OREIGN SERVICE employees 

who run afoul of the suitability 
regulations are likely to find that their 
case is being handled for the Depart- 
ment, in its initial stages, by a young, 
mild-mannered Foreign Service offi- 
cer named Doug Frank. Mr. Frank 
works in the Office of Management, 
Bureau of Personnel. He does not 
exactly approach each case in a mood 
of celebration, but he nonetheless 
finds his work rewarding ‘‘because 
we're Set up in a way that has enabled 
us in this office to save a few careers, 
to get some people back on track.”’ 

‘“*Some wags call us the Lord 
High Executioners,’’ Mr. Frank said 
in an interview, ‘‘but I’m grateful that 
that’s not what we are in this office. 
Discipline is important; everybody 
understands the need for it. But of 
equal concern to Larry Russell 
[director of the Office of Man- 
agement] and to me is that the em- 
ployee have someone he or she can 
talk to during this process, to make 
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sure that their concerns are expressed 
and that their side of the story gets 
carried forward to the front office. 
We feel it’s important that, whatever 
happens, they see the process as fair 
and equitable.”’ 


What can happen, of course, is 
that an employee who is found guilty 
might, at worst for him or her, be 
separated from the Service. There 
have been four such cases since De- 
cember 1976. One was that of a junior 
officer who left a top-secret document 
in his rental car, in a central European 
capital. He returned after four hours 
to find it gone. A second case was 
that of an employee who had inside 
information about a narcotics case, 
and blabbed about it in a tavern fre- 
quented by suspects. The third and 
fourth cases involved employees who 
were insubordinate. 

Mr. Frank said these cases, like 
the others handled by him and Mr. 
Russell, ‘‘are never simple.’’ In at- 


rees to account for his or her conduct, 
any matter involving possible crimi- 
nal conduct by an employee will be 
referred to the Department of Justice. 
If the Department of Justice declines 
prosecution in favor of administrative 
action by the agency, the employee 
may be reinterviewed concerning his 
or her conduct. The employee will be 
advised that nothing stated in the 
interview may be used against him or 
her in any subsequent criminal pro- 
ceeding. If an employee at this time 
refuses to account for conduct affect- 
ing his or her responsibilities or per- 
formance of duty, the refusal itself 
may be considered a basis for disci- 
plinary action or separation.” 

‘*THE INDIVIDUAL’S OBLIGATION 
TO FURNISH INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING FITNESS—The individual is ob- 
liged to provide or authorize others to 
provide information relevant to a de- 
termination of general suitability or 
security qualifications. Refusal, upon 
notice of the purpose of the inquiry, 
may warrant denial of appointment or 
action leading to disciplinary action 


tempting to coordinate and evaluate 
the facts in each case and to achieve a 
broad perspective, the two work 
closely with the Office of the Legal 
Adviser, the Office of Medical Ser- 
vices, the Office of Security, the Of- 
fice of the Inspector General, and the 
Family Liaison Office. The bureau of 
the employee or the overseas post are 
consulted, too. They might have spe- 
cial information or concerns which 
could influence any recommendation 
to the director general’s office, where 
the final decision is made. 


Mr. Frank emphasized that, 
once the disciplinary process has 
begun, it does not inevitably lead to 
reprimand, suspension or separation. 
From the consultations, his office 
might find mitigating factors that 
suggest ‘‘a non-disciplinary solu- 
tion.’’ In some other cases employ- 
ees, faced with the process, choose to 
resign or retire. Several recent cases 
of this sort involved administrative 
officers who abused their authority 
for personal gain, and officers who 
disclosed documents and information 
without authorization. 
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or separation upon showing that the 
inquiry has been authorized.’’ 
‘*‘NOTORIOUSLY DISGRACEFUL 
conpbuct — Notoriously disgraceful 
conduct is that conduct which is 
shameful in nature and is generally 
known and talked of in a scornful 
manner. It is important to recognize 
that in most instances the presence of 
notoriety and public censure would be 
the prime consideration in making an 
adverse finding rather than the 
shameful conduct itself. If the con- 
duct, although shameful in nature, is 
not generally known and has not been 
talked of, an adverse finding would 
not be appropriate unless the conduct 
is disqualifying under one of the other 
specific factors listed in subchapter 
$3--2a(3)(b), FPM Supplement 
731-1. Evaluators must be careful to 
avoid letting personal disapproval of 
such conduct influence their deci- 
sions. Disqualification in such cases 
is warranted only when the notoriety 
accompanying the conduct can be rea- 
sonably expected to affect adversely 
the person’s ability to perform his or 
her job or the agency’s ability to carry 


One senior-level administrative 
officer used his authority to cash un- 
collectible checks, to process im- 
proper debit vouchers, and to intimi- 
date his foreign national employees 
into withholding or delaying financial 
reports that would have revealed his 
misconduct. Another senior adminis- 
trative officer abused his authority to 
obligate Government funds and 
equipment—and labor by foreign na- 
tional employees—to construct a sea- 
side house and to import personal 
items. 


The problem of ‘‘leaks’’ of clas- 
sified information is one that has in- 
volved the Office of Management 
with employees at all levels of the 
Foreign Service. One officer with 
many years of distinguished service 
recently retired rather than face disci- 
plinary action for his unauthorized— 
and perhaps inadvertent—disclosure 
of classified information to a news 
correspondent. Similarly, a mid-level 
officer resigned a promising career 
for what appeared to be a well- 
intentioned—but, as others saw it, 
naive — dispatch of classified infor- 
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out its responsibilities... ° 


Here are additional excerpts 
from the subsections: 


**MEDICAL STANDARDS— 
Suitability considerations may also 
coincide with medical standards and 
criteria in certain respects, such as 
when the conduct substantially evi- 
dences emotional disorder or impaired 
judgment. Alcohol and drug abuse are 
ordinarily matters of medical concern, 
although they may also present suita- 
bility or security problems ... As a 
general policy, conduct which has 
such medical aspects will be handled 
under medical standards, but may also 
be handled under suitability or secu- 
rity standards if medical handling is 
not deemed sufficient. However, 
priority consideration should be given 
in each case to handling such matters 
medically rather than in a disciplinary 
mode.”’ 

**LOYALTY AND SECURITY—. . . 
Security criteria, particularly as they 
relate to the individual’s integrity or 
trustworthiness, often coincide with 


mation to an American correspondent. 


According to a tabulation made 
last November, there was 51 cases in 
1977 where letters of reprimand were 
issued, and 44 up to that point in 
1978. The corresponding figures for 
suspension from duty were 18 and 11. 
Of the 18 suspensions in 1977, 16 
were for one to three days, one was 
for five days and one for 15 days. Of 
the 11 in 1978, nine were for one to 
three days and two for 30 days. 

Mr. Frank cited one of the latter 
cases as indicating that the Depart- 
ment is ‘‘not interested in discipline 
alone, but also is very concerned 
about its employees.’’ He said it in- 
volved a senior officer who surrep- 
tiously made alterations in his officer 
evaluation report. 

‘**This constitutes cause for sep- 
aration from the Service,’’ Mr. Frank 
said, ‘‘but the facts were that the alt- 
erations were very sloppy and ob- 
vious, making it seem as if the person 
doing it had really wanted to get 
caught. We took up the matter with 
the Office of Medical Services. It 
turned out that this guy was, emotion- 
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the more general suitability criteria 
and, to the extent that they do, it is 
U.S. Government policy that these 
security criteria be evaluated and 
handled under suitability procedures 
rather than under security regula- 
tions.”’ 

**CRIMINAL CONDUCT—Conduct 
which violates criminal laws, whether 
in the U.S. or abroad, will subject the 
employee to possible disciplinary ac- 
tion or separation. It is the conduct it- 
self and not an arrest or legal judg- 
ment of guilt, if any, which may 
warrant such action. The fact that 
Foreign Service employees serving 
abroad may enjoy certain privileges 
and immunities—no matter how these 
may vary by category or from country 
to country—imposes an added obli- 
gation that each employee scrupul- 
ously refrain from activities which, 
but for diplomatic privilege or cour- 
tesy, would subject the employee to 
local criminal sanctions.”’ 


‘‘EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATIVE — 
The employee will be advised that 
he/she has the right to a representative 


ally, in very bad shape. He was ex- 
periencing serious family problems 
and was blaming himself for them. 
The medical people felt he was look- 
ing for punishment. After consulta- 
tions with them and the employee 
were concluded, we recommended to 
the director general a 30-day suspen- 
sion rather than separation, and the 
director general concurred. One of the 
things taken into consideration was 
that this person had had a distin- 
guished career in the Service before 
this incident occurred.”’ 


Mr. Frank came to his present 
assignment a year ago after serving as 
an administrative officer in Calcutta, 
general services officer in Vientiane 
and consular officer in Madrid. A 
former Peace Corps volunteer, he 
joined the Foreign Service in 1969. 

‘‘Our job is never easy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but it’s necessary. We can 
only hope that in giving individual 
attention to each case, big or small, 
we can bring to the process an even- 
handed approach that balances both 
the institutional and individual em- 
ployee’s concerns.’’ @ 
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of his or her own choosing at every 
stage, including initial questioning. 
The employee and representative(s) 
who are under the control, supervi- 
sion, or responsibility of the foreign 
affairs agencies shall be granted rea- 
sonable periods of administrative 
leave to prepare, to be present, and to 
present the employee’s case. The em- 
ployee has a right to have his or her 
representative present at any meeting 
when the employee is asked by au- 
thorized officials to provide informa- 
tion regarding the employee’s own 
conduct, or information relevant to a 
question of the employee's suitability 
or security qualifications, or any other 
information pertaining to another per- 
son which the employee reasonably 
believes may result in disciplinary 
action against himself or herself. Any 
representative must have an appropri- 
ate security clearance in order to have 
access to or use of classified informa- 
tion.”’ 

*‘ALLEGATIONS OR COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT EMPLOYEES — Supervisors or 
rating officers or other employees 
with firsthand knowledge learning of 
any conduct covered by the provisions 
of section 622 [the suitability 
guidelines] or other applicable regu- 
lations are obliged to bring the matter 
to the attention of appropriate agency 
officials...” 


The suitability guidelines pro- 
vide standards of conduct—i.e., a list 
of types of misconduct which may 
constitute grounds for disciplinary 
action or separation. They also pro- 
vide considerations and evaluative 
factors to be used in assessing mis- 
conduct, and to determine the penalty 
that will be imposed. 


The substantive standards of 


conduct include the following: 

‘‘_-Misconduct, either in itself 
or a result of attendent circumstances, 
impeding or preventing the perform- 
ance of duties, or conduct contrary to 
the customs, mores, or laws of the 
local community, as communicated to 
employees by the agency or post in 
writing to the extent practicable.”’ 

—Refusal to furnish testimony or 
information to proper authority in re- 
sponse to specific and relevant in- 
quiry concerning job performance. 

—Reasonable doubt as to the 
loyalty to the U.S. Government of the 
individual involved. 
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—Conduct which ‘‘furnishes 
substantial reason to believe that the 
individual may be or is being subject 
to coercion, improper influence, or 
pressure which is reasonably likely to 
cause the individual to act contrary to 
the national security or foreign rela- 
tions of the United States.’’ 

—Conduct which ‘‘in the opin- 
ion of competent medical authority is 
evidence of an unstable personality, 
impaired judgment or emotional dis- 
order, furnishing substantial reason to 
believe that the individual is unsuited 
for the Service, or the position in 
which the individual is serving.” 

—Conduct which ‘‘clearly shows 
poor judgment or lack of discretion 
which may reasonably affect an indi- 
vidual or the agency’s ability to carry 
out its responsibililities or mission.”’ 


The evaluative factors include 
the following: 

—Whether the individual’s con- 
duct ‘‘can reasonably be expected to 
affect so adversely other employees 
as to prevent the efficient perform- 
ance of their duties and respon- 
sibilities.”’ 

—Whether the individual’s con- 
duct can reasonably be expected to 
interfere with the performance in his 
position. 

—Whether the individual’s con- 
duct can reasonably be expected to 
interfere with effectively carrying out 
the policies and programs of the U.S 
Government. 

—The nature, seriousness, fre- 
quency and recency of the conduct, 
and the age of the individual at the 
time of the conduct. 

—‘‘Contributing social or en- 
vironmental conditions, including the 
voluntariness of the individual’s con- 
duct.”’ 

—The absence, presence or suf- 
ficiency of rehabilitation or efforts 
toward rehabilitation. ‘‘The indi- 
vidual’s voluntariness and candor in 
discussing a matter of proper concern 
with appropriate authorities shall be 
considered in evaluating the sincerity 
of the individual’s efforts toward re- 
habilitation.”’ 

The suitability guidelines pro- 
vide guidance for discipline in con- 
duct off the job which is nevertheless 
job-related. The disciplinary regula- 
tions cite additional grounds for ac- 
tion, which mainly focus on on-the- 


job conduct such as unsatisfactory 
performance of duties, unauthorized 
absence, insubordination, disobedi- 
ence of or failure to follow instruc- 
tions, and breach of security regula- 
tions. A statement of policy says that 
‘*disciplinary procedures will be car- 
ried out in a fair, timely and equitable 
manner.’ 

With respect to the different 
forms of sanctions, the regulations 
state: 

ADMONISHMENT—“* any 
official in the employee’s supervisory 
chain may admonish the employee.’’ 
‘‘An admonishment will be delivered 
to an employee orally and in private. 
An admonishment may be delivered 
in writing only when, due to distance, 
oral communication is impossible.’’ 
If it is in writing, ‘‘the employee will 
receive the original and a copy may 
be retained by the deciding official 
under appropriate safeguards, and 
will be destroyed after one year. No 
copy of a written admonishment will 
be placed in the employee’s Official 
Personnel File.’’ ‘‘With regard to a 
written admonishment, the employee 
may present the employee’s views in 
writing and this presentation will be 
attached to the copy of the ad- 
monishment retained by the deciding 
official.”’ 

REPRIMAND—On receiving in- 
formation from the appropriate super- 
visory official, the director of the Of- 
fice of Management, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, or his designee the employee 
relations officer, who works for the 
director, ‘“‘may propose to reprimand 
an employee.’’ After receiving an 
employee's answer to the proposal, a 
higher official will decide whether a 
reprimand is in order. If it is, “‘the 
letter of reprimand will be made a 
part of the employee’s Official Per- 
formance Folder.’’ ‘‘The letter of 
reprimand will include a specific time 
period, no less than 12 and no more 
than 24 months from the effective 
date, when the letter will be removed 
by the agency from the Official Per- 
sonnel Folder—subject to the fol- 
lowing condition: Where the period 
for retention is less than 24 months 
the letter normally will not be re- 
moved until the file has been re- 
viewed by one selection board; where 
the retention period is 24 months, the 
letter normally will not be removed 
until the file has been reviewed by 
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two selection boards. An employee is 
encouraged to follow up to assure 
such timely removal.’’ 

SUSPENSION—The director of 
Personnel’s Office of Management 
may propose a suspension, and a de- 
cision on whether it is warranted may 
be made by the a deputy assistant 
secretary for personnel, or a higher 
authority. As in cases involving rep- 
rimands, the regulations provide for 
the letter of suspension to be placed 
in the employee’s personnel file, and 
for removal at a later time. 

SEPARATION FOR CAUSE—The 
proposing official in these cases is the 
director general, and the deciding of- 
ficial is the Secretary. Employees 
generally are entitled to a hearing 
before the Board of the Foreign 
Service before a final decision is 
made. 


The regulations go into great 
detail as to the rights of accused em- 
ployees at each step in the process, 
including, as examples, rights to 
notification, to obtain representation, 
to answer charges, to file grievances 
relating to the charges, and, in some 
cases, to appeal an adverse decision. 

a 


GEORGETOWN—Deputy chief of mis- 
sion Richard A. Dwyer, second from left, 
shows Ambassador John R. Burke the 
embassy’s Superior Honor Award. Pres- 
ent are members of the country team. 
The citation was in connection with the 
recent events in Guyana. From left: 
public affairs officer S.C. Kibble, Mr. 
Dwyer, AID director E.A. Boorady; eco- 


QUITO—Ambassador to Ecuador 
Raymond E. Gonzalez, right, presents 


nomic officer P.V. Londono; political- 
labor officer N.M. Mason, political offi- 
cer J.L. Adkins; Mr. Burke; consul D.V. 
Ellice. @ 


CONDUCT IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Superior Honor Award to embassy’s 
political section. Political counselor 
Gerald M. Sutton is in center, and politi- 
cal officer Michael W. Cotter is at left. 
Included in the award were political offi- 
cer Arlen Wilson and secretary Barbara 
Rangel. @ 
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Hearings to continue 
in Congress on new 
Foreign Service Act 


Hearings on the proposed 
Foreign Service Act of 1979—the 
first comprehensive revision of this 
legislation in 33 years—were to be re- 
sumed on Capitol Hill in mid-month. 
Scheduled to appear before the House 
international operations and Civil 
Service subcommittees are represen- 
tatives of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Thursday Luncheon Group and 
other interested parties. 

Senior officials of the Depart- 
ment, AID, ICA and the Office of 
Personnel Management, and repre- 
sentatives of the American Foreign 
Service Association, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, 
Association of American Foreign 
Service Women and other organiza- 
tions, testified before the committees 
in June and July. 

The legislation, Secretary Vance 
told members of Congress, ‘‘first and 
foremost ... links the granting of 
career tenure, promotions, compen- 
sation and incentive pay, as well as 
retention in the Service, more closely 
to the quality of performance. The 
bill, covering more than 200 pages, 
also reduces the number of Foreign 
Service personnel categories to two, 
creates a Senior Foreign Service, 
simplifies and rationalizes the De- 
partment’s dual Foreign Service-Civil 
Service system, places employee- 
management relations on ‘‘a firmer 
and more equitable statutory basis,”’ 
and improves ‘“‘the economy and effi- 
ciency of Government’’ by promoting 
interchange among agencies au- 
thorized to use Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. 

In connection with the legisla- 
tion, the Department has scheduled 
briefings for employees in Washing- 
ton and for deputy chiefs of mission 
at overseas posts. It has sent copies of 
the bill, a section-by-section analysis, 
a series of questions and answers, and 
the congressional testimony of Sec- 
retary Vance and Under Secretary 
Ben Read, to all bureaus and posts. In 
addition, the Department is sending 
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senior officers who have participated 
in development of the legislation to 
scores of missions in Europe, the Far 
East and South Asia, Latin America, 
Africa and the Middle East, to discuss 
the bill’s concepts, contents and im- 
plications. 

William J. Galloway, executive 
assistant, and Dwight N. Mason, spe- 
cial assistant—both in the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment—were to visit posts in London, 
Paris, Rome, Madrid and Bonn during 
August. A second team, comprised of 
Robert S. Gershenson, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for personnel, and Wil- 
liam I. Bacchus, director of Person- 
nel’s Office of Program Coordination, 
was to hold briefings in late August 
and early September in Tokyo, Man- 
ila, Jakarta, Singapore, Bangkok and 
Athens. And another team, headed by 
director general Harry G. Barnes Jr. 
and Rick Weiss, personnel officer in 
the Office of Program Coordination, 
was to hold working conferences for 
deputy chiefs of missions in Latin 
America, in Rio de Janeiro and 
Mexico City, September 6-12. Addi- 
tional briefings and discussions on the 
proposed Foreign Service structure 
are scheduled to be held in October, 
at sites to be determined. 

Besides Secretary Vance and 
Under Secretary Read, others who 
testified on the pending legislation in- 
cluded ICA director John E. 
Reinhardt; acting AID administrator 
Robert H. Nooter; director Alan K. 
Campbell, Office of Personnel Man- 
agement; president Lars H. Hydle, 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion; national president Kenneth T. 
Blaylock, American Federation of 
Government Employees; president 
Lesley Dorman, Association of 
American Foreign Service Women; 
Marcia Curran, Forum Committee on 
Employment; Patricia Ryan, Forum 
Committee on Retirement; Marguerite 
Cooper King, vice president for State, 
Women’s Action Organization; 
chairman Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.), 
House Select Committee on Aging; 
and Ambassador (Ret.) Robert G. 
Neumann, former U.S. envoy to Af- 
ghanistan and Morocco. 
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Congress acts on 
authorization bill 


The House and Senate came to 
an agreement, shortly before Con- 
gress recessed for the summer, on the 
Department’s annual authorizing 
legislation (NEWSLETTER, June). The 
President has since signed the bill. In 
the meantime, a conference commit- 
tee of the two chambers reached a 
compromise on a separate measure 
appropriating money for most of the 
Department's programs. The com- 
mittee’s report was approved by the 
House, but the Senate deferred action 
until its resumption of business this 
month. Here is an update on the au- 
thorizing legislation: 

PERSONNEL NEEDS—With 
the Department having proposed a re- 
vision of the basic Foreign Service 
Act, the Senate agreed to drop a pro- 
vision for a study of staffing at State. 

POST CLOSINGS—Zanzibar, 
Port Said and Belem will close. Con- 
gress has specified that 10 other con- 
sular posts slated for closing should 
stay open. They are Salzburg, Bre- 
men, Nice, Turin, Goteborg, Adana, 
Tangier, Mandalay, Brisbane and 
Surabaya. In signing the bill, Presi- 
dent Carter said: ‘‘Under the Con- 
stitution, the President has the power 
to appoint consuls as well as ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers. 
Implicit in this grant is the right to 
decide when and where an ambas- 
sador or consul should be appointed. 
Just as decisions associated with the 
appointment of ambassadors are ac- 
knowledged to be a constitutional 
prerogative of the President, I believe 
that Congress cannot mandate the es- 
tablishment of consular relations at a 
time and place unacceptable to the 
President. In order to protect this con- 
stitutional prerogative of the Presi- 
dent, I will therefore regard Section 
108 as a recommendation and not a 
requirement.”’ 

NONIMMIGRANT VISAS — 
The Senate withdrew its proposal to 
waive certain visa requirements, de- 
ferring to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which is considering another 
bill on this matter. 

LANGUAGE SKILLS—House 
provisions in the bill were deleted, 
and the General Accounting Office of 
Congress was asked to conduct a 
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ZANZIBAR, Tanzania—At the closing 
of American consulate, open since 1837, 
were, left to right: William M. Campbell, 
administrative officer; Steven G. 
Napoliello, acting principal officer; and 
Bakari Yusuf, an 18-year employee. The 
brass-studded door was originally de- 
signed to keep elephants from breaking 
into the building. 


study aimed at ‘‘upgrading the lan- 
guage proficiency of U.S. personnel 
abroad. ”’ 

FOREIGN NATIONAL PAY — 
The Senate provision calling on the 
Department to implement the General 
Accounting Office recommendations 
of last April was retained. 

RETROACTIVE PROMOTIONS 
—This provision, affecting 64 junior 
Foreign Service officers, was re- 
tained. It makes their promotions last 
March 21 retroactive to December 17, 
1978. 

TRAVEL — The additional ex- 
pense allowance for college under- 
graduates in Foreign Service families 
was dropped because a similar provi- 
sion is part of the AID authorizing 
legislation. However, no funds were 
provided for this purpose in the 
funding bill. 

As to the appropriations legisla- 
tion, here are some of the significant 
changes that the lawmakers made in 
the administration’s request: 

FOREIGN NATIONAL PAY — 
Congress reduced the Department's 
request for additional funds to cover 
Foreign Service national salary in- 
creases to a world-wide average of 
7%, which the President’s domestic 


cost-of-living guidelines provide. 
However, missions abroad are still 
faced with the legal requirement to 
pay prevailing wage rates. 

TRAVEL—The House Appro- 
priations Committee cut $2.3 million 
from the salaries and expenses appro- 
priation, to hold travel to the bud- 
geted level for fiscal year 1979. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES — The legislation now pro- 
vides funding of $6.7 million for this 
item—a half million dollars less than 
the Department had asked. 


President proposes trade 
reorganization plan 


President Carter has proposed a 
major reorganization of the Govern- 
ment’s international trade functions 
that would consolidate both U.S. 
trade policy coordination and trade 
negotiations in the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative, who holds 
cabinet rank. The reorganization 
would consolidate day-to-day opera- 
tion of non-agricultural trade func- 
tions in the Department of Com- 
merce, to be renamed the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. This de- 
partment would have the “‘lead role”’ 
in export promotion, and would have 
‘‘the responsibility for U.S. commer- 
cial attaches in our major trading 
partner countries,’’ the White House 
said. This responsibility is presently 
held by the Department of State. De- 
tails of the President’s plan had not 
been completed as the NEWSLETTER 
went to press. 
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After 45 years 


U.S., Soviets sign embassy construction contract 


HILE President Carter was in 

Vienna signing the SALT II 
agreement with the Soviet Union, 
thereby concluding over seven years 
of negotiations, another series of 
protracted negotiations with the 
Soviets—on embassy construc- 
tion—was coming to a close near 
Washington. President Carter and 
President Brezhnev signed SALT II 
amid the splendor of Hofburg palace 
with most of the world looking on; 
these ‘‘other negotiations’’ were suc- 
cessfully concluded in a modest office 
building in Rosslyn, Va., early on a 
Saturday morning, prompting only a 
brief story in the press. Nonetheless, 
the signing of the construction con- 
tract represents accomplishment of a 
goal that was set in 1934. 

Signing for the United States was 
William L. Slayton, deputy assistant 
secretary of the Department’s Office 
of Foreign Buildings. Viktor A. 
Prasolov and Stanislav P. Polyakov 
signed on behalf of the Soviet Union. 

Their action opened the way for 
ground-breaking late this month on 
the new $130-million U.S. embassy 
complex in Moscow. The schedule 
calls for completion of the project late 
in 1984. 


The project is the largest of its 
kind in the Department’s history. Its 
cost represents about one-third of all 
the money appropriated by Congress 
to the Office of Foreign Buildings, 
for capital projects, since the office’s 
establishment in 1926. The totals for 
Soviet-provided services are $54.6 
million for construction and $3.8 
million for design—considerably 
lower than the initial asking price of 
$84.4 million. The complex will in- 
clude: 


@ An office building of 150,000 
gross square feet, to provide space for 
323 persons— 168 Americans and 
155 national employees. 

e@ A deputy-chief-of-mission 
representational residence. 

@ Ten senior officer residences. 

@ One hundred and twenty-four 
staff apartments. 
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At signing ceremony are William L. 
Slayton, left, for the United States, and 
Soviet representatives B. Baranov and V. 
Prasolov. 


eA school of 18,900 gross 
square feet. 

@ Marine security guard quarters 
for 18 men. 

® Garages for official and private 
vehicles. 

@ A cafeteria. 

@ A gymnasium. 

e A swimming pool. 

@ Space for recreational ac- 
tivities. 

@ A health unit. 

@ Service areas. 


The history of the project has 
in many ways reflected the general 
state of relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Shortly 
after the United States resumed dip- 
lomatic relations, discussions were 
held with the Soviets in 1934 on con- 
struction of a new U.S. embassy 
complex in Moscow. The United 
States had even selected a site in 
Lenin Hills and had begun feasibility 
studies and designs for the proposed 
buildings. Discussions continued until 
1939 without any final agreement. 

The United States renewed its 
quest for a new embassy site in the 


1950s. At the same time, the Soviets 
began searching for a site for their 
embassy in Washington. On at least 
three occasions, prospective Soviet 
purchases of sites were thwarted by 
Washington neighborhood associa- 
tions which blocked the required re- 
zoning changes. Finally, in 1962, the 
Americans and the Soviets agreed in 
principle to assist each other in the 
construction of new embassies. Thus, 
the two projects became inseparably 
linked, and subsequent negotiations 
were to be based on that relationship. 


An agreement on the exchange 
of sites was signed on May 16, 1969. 
It formally identified the properties in 
Moscow and Washington to be ex- 
changed on an 85-year, renewable 
lease. The United States agreed to 
provide the Soviets a 12.5-acre site, 
the land where Mount Alto Veterans 
Hospital once stood, at Wisconsin 
Avenue and Tunlaw Road N.W., in 
exchange for a 10.16-acre site on 
Konyuschkovskaya Ulitsa and a 1.8- 
acre site for the ambassador’s resi- 
dence (Spaso House). The lease term 
was to begin upon occupancy. 

The stage was set for initial site 
planning and design development. On 
December 2, 1972, an ‘‘Agreement 
on Conditions of Construction’’ was 
signed. This covered site preparation, 
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maximum height limitations, assign- 
ment of responsibility for each phase 
of construction, and project supervi- 
sion. In addition, the agreement con- 
tained the provision that each side 
could construct its complex in seg- 
ments or all at once, with the condi- 
tion that chanceries would be oc- 
cupied ‘‘simultaneously.’’ All other 
buildings could be occupied at any 
time after completion and acceptance. 


Both sides then proceeded to 
develop designs and prepare the 
necessary construction drawings and 
specifications. Because of a rather in- 
volved design/construction approval 
process, in which the United States 
had to submit its documents in Rus- 
sian to the Soviets, who were respon- 
sible for structural design, and then 
convert all drawings into their own 
design idiom to conform with their 
existing construction techniques, the 
United States lagged behind the 
Soviets in construction preparations. 
By contrast, a U.S. architectural and 
engineering firm designed the Russian 
complex and prepared the construc- 
tion documents. As a result, the 
Soviets were ready for construction 
before the United States. 

In March 1977, the United States 
signed an agreement allowing con- 
struction to begin on the Soviet com- 
plex in return for certain Soviet con- 
cessions and agreements. The hous- 
ing, school and recreation facilities 
portion of their complex, scheduled 
for completion in July of this year, 
has been delayed because of legal 
tangles. Construction and occupancy 
of their chancery will be scheduled to 
coincide with the completion of the 
U.S. complex in Moscow. 


The construction of the U.S. 
complex was further delayed because 
of basic differences between the 
Americans and Soviets on construc- 
tion costs. On April 14, 1978, an Of- 
fice of Foreign Buildings team, which 
included Charles V. Swan, Bruce W. 
Clark, Phillip J. Walls, James B. 
Lackey and Victor V. Vespertino; 
plus Harold S. Burman of the Legal 
Adviser’s Office; interpreters Galina 
Tunic-Rosniansky and Dmitri 
Zarechnak of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute; and contract employees Igor 
Kozak and Galina Klemenko, met 
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with Soviet representatives to begin 
negotiations on the construction con- 
tract. After 19 weeks of face-to-face 
discussions (15 in Moscow and four 
in Washington), the contract was 
signed. 

Although the Soviet portion of 
the work on the U.S. complex is to be 
completed in December 1983, exten- 
sive interior finishing work must be 
done before occupancy. Therefore, 
final completion of the entire project 
is scheduled for the winter of 
1984—50 years after the initial pro- 
posal. 


— MICHAEL MCLAUGHLIN 


New refugee office 
established; John 
Baker is in charge 


A new Office of Refugee Pro- 
grams was created in the Department 
on July 30, in a reorganization of all 
overseas U.S. refugee assistance pro- 
grams. The office 
consolidates refu- 
gee functions pre- 
viously in the 
Bureau of Human 
Rights and Hu- 
Rpg manitarian Af- 

‘ : fairs, the Bureau 

of International 

: at ee Organization Af- 
ES fairs, and AID. It 

Mr. Baker has been estab- 
lished at the bureau level, and is 
headed by John A. Baker, who has 
the title of director and the rank of as- 
sistant secretary. 

Mr. Baker works under policy 
guidance from the Office of the U.S. 
Coordinator for Refugee Affairs—a 
new position to which President Car- 
ter appointed former Senator Dick 
Clark in February. Mr. Clark is re- 
sponsible for developing overall refu- 
gee policy and coordinating all U.S. 
refugee programs, both international 
and domestic. He chairs the new 
Interagency Committee for Refugee 
Affairs, which consists of representa- 
tives of all federal agencies involved 
in refugee assistance, including State 
and the Departments of Justice and 
Health, Education and Welfare. Mr. 
Clark also has the title of 
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ambassador-at-large, and represents 
the Government in negotiations and 
discussions on refugee issues with 
foreign governments and international 
organizations. 

The new Office of Refugee Pro- 
grams has operational responsibility 
for U.S. refugee programs overseas. 
This includes planning, developing, 
managing and evaluating programs 
for the care and maintenance of refu- 
gees in camps, the selection and proc- 
essing of refugees to be admitted to 
the United States, their transportation 
to this country, and grants to the vol- 
untary agencies for helping to process 
and resettle refugees. In addition, the 
office manages U.S. contributions to 
international organizations for refugee 
relief, and reviews their activities to 
assure effective use of U.S. funds. It 
also works to encourage greater par- 
ticipation in refugee assistance and 
resettlement on the part of other gov- 
ernments. The office contracts with or 
makes grants to private agencies for 
services and assistance to refugees. 
And it manages special refugee aid 
programs formerly in AID, such as 
the Southern Africa Relief Program, 
the Assistance to African Refugees 
Program and the Cyprus Displaced 
Persons Assistance Program. 

A major focus of the office is the 
explosive refugee situation in south- 
east Asia. The United States contrib- 
utes to the UN for care and mainte- 
nance of some 400,000 Indochinese 
refugees in camps throughout the re- 
gion. As a result of the President’s 
decision to double the resettlement 
rate for Indochinese refugees, the 
United States will be admitting 
168,000 Indochinese in the coming 
year. In addition we plan to resettle 
4,000 Cubans and 36,000 refugees 
from the Soviet Union, eastern 
Europe and other areas of the world. 
All of the overseas refugee programs 
combined are expected to account for 
about 22% of the Department’s 
budget in fiscal year 1980. 

The new office is organized into 
two units, one dealing with program 
operations and the other with re- 
sources management. Deputy director 
Christopher Russell is responsible for 
program operations. Reporting to him 
are the Office for Asia (headed by 
Shepard Lowman) and the Office for 
Europe, Near East, Africa and Latin 
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America (headed by Lawrence Ma- 
rinelli). The Asia Office has field of- 
ficers assigned to monitor refugee 
programs from Bangkok, Kuala Lum- 
pur, Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Manila. There is also a refugee office 
in Geneva that handles liaison with 
international organizations and vol- 
untary agencies involved with refu- 
gees from the Soviet Union and east- 
ern Europe. 

Deputy director James Purcell is 
responsible for resources manage- 
ment. He is assisted by controller 
Ford Brown, who in turn supervises 
divisions handling contracting 
(headed by Robert Carroll) and pro- 
gram budgeting (headed by Mary 
Kavaliunas). Resources management 
also covers administration, evaluation 
and information management, for 
which personnel are now being 
selected. 

The Office of Refugee Programs 


has 89 authorized positions, 54 of 


which are in Washington. 

Mr. Baker joined the Foreign 
Service in 1950, after graduating 
from Yale and Institute des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales in Paris, and 
serving in the Army overseas as a 
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second lieutenant. He has held as- 
signments as a consular-political offi- 
cer in Belgrade, political officer in 
Moscow and Rome, chief of the 
political section of the U.S. mission 
to the UN, U.S. representative on the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
deputy chief of mission in Prague, 
country director for Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland, director of the 
Office of Eastern European Affairs, 
director of the Office of UN Political 
Affairs, deputy assistant secretary for 
multilateral affairs and minister- 
counselor at the UN’s Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization. 

Mr. Baker holds a Meritorious 
Service Award. His wife is the former 
Katherine Gratwick. 


—MARGARET CARPENTER 


American Foreign 
Service Association 
elects new board 


The American Foreign Service 
Association has elected a new lead- 
ership team drawn from staff, officer 
and retired personnel of State, AID 


On governing board of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association are, 
from left: Jon Sperling, Joe McBride, 
Dale Coleman, Eva Kim, Galen Fox, 
Thea de Rouville, Ken Bleakley, Frank 
Dimond, Charles Hill, Fred Shaver. Not 
shown are retired representatives 
Charles Whitehouse, Archie Lang and 
Spencer King. 


and ICA. President Ken Bleakley an- 
nounced that the governing board and 
the full-time staff would place strong 
emphasis both on the organization’s 
role as the nation’s professional 
foreign service association and as the 
exclusive employee bargaining agent 
for State and AID under Executive 
Order 11636. 

The board is focusing its atten- 
tion on the issues of structure of the 
Foreign Service and pay comparabil- 
ity, and has organized a series of 
meetings open to all Foreign Service 
personnel. Under Secretary Ben Read 
and director general Harry G. Barnes 
Jr. were scheduled to address one of 
these meetings on August 29. A 
speech by Mr. Bleakley was slated for 
September 18 in the Dean Acheson 
Auditorium. @ 
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Fire sweeps consulate general, drives work outdoors 


By FRANKLYN E. STEVENS 
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The author is the consul general 
at this post. 
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IUDAD JUAREZ—My wife 

Soonai shook me awake a few 
minutes after 2 a. m. Friday, June 29. 
‘‘Someone keeps ringing the door- 
bell,’’ she said. Sure enough, when I 
was awake enough to hear, someone 
with a remarkably persistent finger 
was keeping it firmly on the button. 
Looking out the window, I saw police 
cars in front of the house with their 
flashers going. The policeman at the 
door informed me that the consulate 
general was burning and that my 
presence and my keys were needed’ 
for the firemen to go inside. Soonai 
told me later that, as she saw the 
policeman lock me into the caged 
back seat of the patrol car, it occurred 
to her to wonder if they were really 
police. Fortunately they were, and 
they took me at high speed, sirens 
wailing, to the consulate general. You 
don’t really know how much traffic 
there still is on the streets here at 2:30 
a.m. until you run red lights at 80 
miles an hour. 

When I arrived, the building was 
pouring smoke into the sky and heat 
into the street. My keys would not 
open all the outside doors, some of 
which had been unused for years, so 
the fire chief asked my permission to 
pull one set of doors out of its frame 
with a hook and towline attached to a 
fire truck. That was done without 
delay, but another entrance could be 
opened only with keys locked up in a 
Visa Section bar-lock cabinet. Consul 
Keith Powell put on a fireman’s air 
tank and mask and, with the help of 
the fire chief, found his way through 
the burning building to the Visa Sec- 
tion. With only a flashlight to cut the 
dense smoke, he managed to open the 
combination lock and get the keys. 
Having three entrances open for pos- 
sible escape, the fire chief could now 
send his men in in full force with 
hoses and axes. Fast and thorough 
action by the Ciudad Juarez Fire De- 
partment saved most of the building 
and contents from destruction. 





The fire was fed by forms and issued visa 


files. (Photo by Jose Vazquez Jimenez) Vice consul David Johnson reviews visa 


file. (Photo by Don Ness) 






















In the meantime, administrative 
officer Jim Mazingo and vice consul 
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David and Susan Stevens inspect charred 
typewriters. (Photo by Frank Stevens) 


.David Johnson, as well as Foreign 
Service national administrative assist- 
ant Sonia Lozano, had arrived at the 
scene to help. The city administrator 
of public safety and police inspector 
came to direct operations in person 
and, of course, the press and radio 
and television from both sides of the 
border were soon well represented. 
Along toward morning the fire 
appeared to be out, and we all went 
home to bed except for David Johnson 
and a contingent of police who stayed 
to guard the tattered, smelly and 
wide-open premises. The fire flared 
up again in the early morning hours 
and, after an initial attempt by David 
Johnson to suppress it with a fire ex- 
tinguisher, the firemen came back. 
Fortunately, no one was seri- 
ously hurt in the fire. I came pretty 
close, though; I sliced the seat of my 
pants while making my way into the 
building through a broken glass door. 


Most of the consulate general’s 
national employees first found out 
about the fire when they arrived for 
work Friday morning. As soon as the 
fire inspectors were through (prelimi- 
nary findings suggest the blaze was 
caused by a short circuit), we started 
salvaging files and equipment. We 
found that maximum damage had oc- 
curred in the Administrative Section, 
and that very few consular files were 
lost. The intense heat had melted 
some typewriters and other office 
machines down to unattractive globs, 
and some furniture was burned up. 
Nevertheless, we were able to save 
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enough furniture and equipment that 
we would be able to set up a shop, if 
only we had a place to do it. While 
some of the staff carried charred, 
melted, and soot-covered files and 
equipment out into the consulate gen- 
eral’s garden and partially-covered 
parking area, others went ‘‘house- 
hunting.’’ Foreign Buildings Office 
project supervisor Joe Daly, on hand 
for several months to supervise the 
construction of our new office build- 
ing a few blocks away, as well as re- 
gional security officer Don Ness, who 
flew in that day from Mexico City, 
helped in the search. We soon con- 
cluded that any temporary shelter we 
might rent would take as long to get 
ready as our own charred office 
building. Given the expectation that 
the new consular office building 
would be ready for occupancy in 
about two months, I decided to set up 
a fully functioning consulate general 
in the carport for the approximately 
two-week period it would take to 
make rough repairs on the damaged 
building. 

National employees and officers 
worked long, hard hours Saturday and 
Sunday, setting up the ‘‘Carport Con- 
sulate General.’ Young ladies ac- 
customed to work sitting at desks 
were lifting and carrying those desks 
and washing the soot off them in the 
driveway. Teen-age dependents An- 
drew Powell and Susan and David 
Stevens joined in. Morale built as 
dedicated personnel began to see a 
semblance of an office take shape in 
the carports. The spirit was infecti- 
ous, and soon policemen assigned to 
guard the premises were pitching in 


The ‘‘Carport Consulate General’’ at 
work. (Photo by Don Ness) 


and carrying furniture. Everyone was 
smeared with soot and ashes, but cries 
of dismay over the condition of fur- 
niture and machines were interspersed 
with joking and laughter. With the 
magnificent response of our person- 
nel, we were on our way to recovery. 


We opened for normal business 
on Monday morning, having been 
closed for just one workday. Emer- 
gency response capability had been 
continuous, thanks to our duty-officer 
system. This city is hot in July and, 
by opening time on Tuesday, we had 
canvas over a portion of the driveway 
to form a sheltered waiting room. 
Morale continued to soar as all hands 
realized that we really could operate a 
consulate general outdoors. All per- 
sonnel at this writing are sheltered 
under carport roofs, except for con- 
sular officers David Johnson and Lee 
Leon, who chose to set up visa inter- 
view facilities under two commodious 
trees. 

If only we don’t get washed out 
by summer thunderstorms, we will be 
able to carry on outdoors until the 
burned-out building is at least mini- 
mally habitable. Our consulate gen- 
eral might be the only one in the 
world that looks like a flea market, 
but it works! 


In the last several years, my 
wife reminds me, I have been known 
to lament from time to time that I had 
not chosen a profession that would 
keep me out in the open air instead of 
cooped up in a building. As I sit at 
my desk in the carport, with the warm 
caressing desert breeze on my back, I 
am led to reflect that the Foreign 
Service, like Providence, answers 
prayers in strange and wondrous 
ways. 
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know what the problems of women 
are, if you are not alive to the injus- 
tices they suffer around the world, 
then I can say that you’re not doing 





Ambassador Lucille Mair, sec- 
retary general of the UN World Con- 
ference for the Decade for Women, 
praised Secretary Vance for his 
foreign policy directive on the 
worldwide status and rights of women 
(NEWSLETTER, July), at a meeting on 
July 25 in the Foreign Service Club. 
Nearly 100 guests were present at the 
session, which was sponsored by the 
Women’s Action Organization and 
the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation. 

Commenting on the directive, 
Ms. Mair said she was pleased in that 
it reflected a ‘‘conviction that there 
was a need to spell out a policy line 
on women—to highlight women in 
the broad context of U.S. human 
rights policy and development assist- 
ance policy.’’ She added: ‘*The goals 
behind this directive have been fully 
endorsed by the international commu- 
nity in a number of UN resolutions 
and decisions. They have been spelled 
out also in the policy statements of 
many governments.’ 

The directive, said Barbara 
Good, presiding, ‘‘is aimed at 
strengthening the role of all U.S. mis- 
sions abroad in advancing the status 
of women.’ Ms. Good is president of 
the women’s organization and direc- 
tor in the Department of international 
women’s programs. 

Ambassador Marshall Green (re- 
tired), who helped develop the direc- 
tive, said one of its purposes is to try 
to bring an awareness of the issues 
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Ambassador Green (left) with Barbara 
Good (center) and Ambassador Mair. 
(Photo by Marjorie Krome) 


concerning women to ambassadors 
and their staffs, and to make this 
‘**part of the total U.S. diplomatic 
effort.’” He added: ‘‘If you don’t 


your job.”” 


Commissioner Friedkin is cited 


Joseph F. Friedkin, U.S. com- 
missioner on the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, has re- 
ceived a certificate of appreciation 
from the Pan American Federation of 
Engineering Associations for his 
**dedicated service.’’ An engineer, 
Mr. Friedkin has served as chairman 
of the U.S. national committee of the 
federation for six years. 


Transborder data flows 


The Department will hold a 
meeting on September 26 of the 
working group on transborder data 
flows of the Advisory Committee on 
International Investment, Technology 
and Development. The group will 
meet from 9:30 to noon in Room 
1912, with the session open to the 
public. 


BOOKFAIR OPENS FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 


The 19th annual BOOKFAIR, sponsored by the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women, opens in the 23rd Street Lobby with a family night, 
Friday, October 12, from 5:30 to 9:00 p.m. BOOKFAIR continues through 


Saturday, October 20. 


The family night, open to all State, AID and ICA employees and their 
families, will feature entertainment for the children and first choice at the 
thousands of books, stamps, records and ‘‘collectibles’’ for sale. The cafeteria 


will remain open until 8:30 p.m. 


BOOKFAIR will be open to the public Saturday, October 13, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sunday, October 14, 2-5 p.m. and Monday through Saturday, October 
15-20, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Proceeds will be used for educational scholarship and 


community programs. 


Mark Stafford, Visual Services, adds final touches before donating his ‘‘fly- 


ing alligator’? to BOOKFAIR. 
Es 
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Frankfurt consulate general observes 15 


By WILLIAM H. PUGH 


The author is the post’s branch 
public affairs officer. 


RANKFURT AM MAIN, Ger- 
many—The geopolitical struc- 
tures, lifestyles, currencies have 
changed radically, but 150 years ago, 


tli 
t 4 


the concerns of an 
American consul 
were not so dis- 
similar to those of 
his 20th-century 
colleague. This is 
apparent in the 
original 19th- 
century docu- 
ments now exhi- 
bited here, where 

Mr. Pugh consul general 
Wolfgang Lehmann hosted in May the 
celebration of the consulate general’s 
150th anniversary. 

There is a fascinating intellectual 
adventure in comparing today’s vital 
hub of international communication 
and transportation with the Frankfurt 
of 1829, when President John Quincy 
Adams early acknowledged the im- 
portance of this city to the fledgling 
American nation by appointing Ernst 
Schwendler of Philadelphia as the 
first American consul to the Free Im- 
perial City of Frankfurt. Schwendler 
settled into a picturesque, walled is- 
land of urban bustle—an independent 
city which issued its own passport, 
reported on trade, and handled con- 
sular affairs on a reciprocal basis for 
nationals of all German states. Like 
Hamburg, Niirnberg, Ulm, Augsburg 
and others, it was a self-governing 
center of important international 
trade, surrounded by hostile mini- 
states ruled by kings, dukes and 
counts, and surviving only by virtue 
of the emperor’s protection and its 
own strength. 


Perhaps the most memorable 
feature of Mr. Schwendler’s assign- 
ment was his unexpected lon- 
gevity—he held his post for 24 
years. History affectionately records 
him as the ‘‘Silent Consul,’’ for he 
may well have established a mark for 
the Guinness Book of Records by dis- 
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Oth anniversary 
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The consulate general at 21, Sies- 
mayerstrasse. 


patching a total of 62 messages to the 
Secretary of State while in office. (By 
contrast, the consulate general dis- 
patched 10,540 telegraphic messages 
alone to Washington in 1978!) 

When Sam Ricker of Louisiana 
was appointed in 1854 by President 
Franklin Pierce to succeed Schwend- 
ler, the post was elevated to consulate 
general. After seven relatively une- 
ventful years at his post, Mr. Ricker 
picked up a newspaper to read of 
William W. Murphy having been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. (We have be- 
come less cavalier in this century!) 
Mr. Murphy’s appointment read: 
‘‘Consul General for the Free Impe- 
rial City of Frankfurt; Consul for the 
Landgraviate of Hesse Homburg and 
the Electorate of Hesse Casse; Consul 
for the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt; Consul for the Kingdom 
of Hanover and the Duchy of Nassau; 
and Consul for the Grand Duchy of 
Baden.’’ A large territory, from the 
North Sea to Lake Konstanz—one 
wonders what sort of travel allowance 
was authorized at that time! This re- 
searcher also was puzzled and amused 


to note, in scanning the list of items 
being exported during those years to 
the United States, that even during 
the Civil War, the leading and most 
remunerative item was ‘‘rabbit hair’”! 
Consultation with German firms pro- 
duced imaginative speculation on its 
end use, the front runner being ladies’ 
hats. 


Mr. Murphy held his post 
(1861-68) at a critical time in the 
history of both Germany and 
America, the former trying to unify 
its states and the latter struggling to 
hold the union together. His out- 
standing achievement probably was 
the successful negotiation of some 
$600 million in loans to the United 
States from Frankfurt bankers. 
Among the documents now on exhib- 
ition is a letter from Mary Todd Lin- 
coln, which she brought to Frankfurt 
personally in 1870, thanking one of 
the bankers for his assistance. The 
funds reached President Lincoln in 
time of dire need, and were obtained 
despite sharply divided opinion 
among the Frankfurt citizenry on both 
the issue of slavery and the Civil 
War. Newspapers of that time, in- 
cluding the English—language 
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At the celebration were, from left, Con- 
sul general Wolfgang J. Lehmann, Am- 
bassador Walter J. Stoessel Jr., General 
George Blanchard and City Councillor 
Ernst Gerhardt. 


Anglo-American Journal (published 
‘‘For Frankfurt and the Spas of Cen- 
tral Germany’’), carried bitterly- 
opposed editorials. Even Mr. Mur- 
phy’s predecessor, a Southerner who 
was residing still in Frankfurt, ac- 
tively opposed his efforts to win sup- 
port for Mr. Lincoln. The accounts 
make interesting reading for a col- 
lector of vituperative prose. 


After a brief respite at the close 
of the Civil War, Mr. Murphy experi- 
enced war at his own doorstep. At the 
outbreak of the Prussian-Austrian 
War in June 1866, the central German 
States aligned themselves with Aus- 
tria. Shortly thereafter, this city fell 
to the southern advance of the Prus- 
sian army, and Mr. Murphy took his 
place in history as the last American 
consul to the Free Imperial City of 
Frankfurt. He also won high praise 
for protecting American citizens from 
the invaders, and provoked other 
foreign nationals to reproach their 
own consuls for not having taken 
similar steps. As Prussian troops en- 
tered the city, Mr. Murphy issued to 
every resident American a hastily de- 
vised ‘‘Certificate of Protection,’’ 
which was fully honored by the in- 
truders. 


The Prussian conquest termi- 
nated the consular representation in 
the United States maintained (1826- 
1866) by the Free Imperial City of 
Frankfurt. After opening the first con- 
sulate in Philadelphia in 1826 (which 
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doubtless was a factor in the selection 
of Ernst Schwendler), others were 
opened in New York, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee. 
These vignettes offer only a 
glimpse of the rich tapestry of history 
linking Frankfurt and America 
throughout the centuries. The earliest 
event was recorded in the year 1562, 
when the first German settlers arrived 
in Port Royal, S.C. Since that time, 
Frankfurt has sent a constant stream 
of emigrants to America. During one 
particular period of some signifi- 
cance, William Penn visited here in 
1677 on what at the time was a 


the ‘‘Silent Con- 


Ernest Schwendler, 
sul.”’ 
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dangerous mission, to preach the 
Quaker doctrine. Consequently, a 
doughty group of 34, led by Franz 
Pastorius, took ship for the New 
World where they founded German- 
town near Philadelphia. In a later 
episode, following Sam Houston’s re- 
volt against Mexico in 1836, the 
Mainz Society of Nobles (headquar- 
tered in Frankfurt) sent hundreds of 
colonists to play a leading role in the 
settlement of Texas. 


Twentieth-century Frankfurt is 
best known as an international center 
for trade and finance, but this is not a 
new development. As early as 1868, 
newspapers described this city as 
‘‘the financial heart of Germany.’’ 
Events of the post-World War II years 
riveted world attention on the birth of 
the Marshall plan, the currency re- 
form and the Berlin airlift, each of 
which recently marked a 30th an- 
niversary. The city has been proud 
host to American Presidents: Harry S. 
Truman in 1945; John F. Kennedy in 
1963; and Jimmy Carter in 1978. 
Historic Paul’s Church was the site of 
Germany’s top tribute to the Ameri- 
can bicentennial, when a moving ad- 
dress was delivered by then- Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller. 

Mushrooming in importance 
since the Second World War, the 
Frankfurt consulate general has grown 
to be the largest such mission main- 
tained abroad by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The cornerstone of the present 
building at 21 Siesmayerstrasse was 
laid in 1954 to mark the 125th an- 
niversary. What sets this mission 
apart from others is the integration of 
various other government agencies 
(GAO, FAA, INS, USTS, etc.) hav- 
ing regional responsibilities through- 
out Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East. 


A staff of some 450 Americans 
and Germans carries out the normal 
consular functions, as well as serving 
a community of more than 300,000 
Americans resident in this consular 
district, which comprises the states of 
Hesse, Rhineland/Palatinate and the 
Saar. To illustrate the volume in a 
given year, the staff processed in 
1978: 76,659 nonimmigrant and 
4,857 immigrant visas, and 17,205 
passports. & 
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‘AIR BRIDGE’ 
FOR PEOPLE 
IN NICARAGUA 


PANAMA CITY—When fight- 
ing erupted in Nicaragua, the U.S. 
embassies here and in Managua es- 
tablished an air bridge to this city’s 
Tocumen International Airport, where 
flights were arranged to the evacuees’ 
homes. State, with the cooperation of 
the Defense Department, heiped to 
evacuate some 1,350 persons in 17 
flights—including 782 American citi- 
zens and their dependents, and 564 
others from 22 other countries. 
(Photos by Locksley Ferguson, ICA) 


MSgt. Casimiro Sanchez, U.S Military 
Group, Panama, left, and Teodoro Ed- 
wards, general services officer, Panama, 
help a youngster alight from plane. 


Evacuees leave air strip at Tocumen. At 
right is Dave Karvonen, acting regional 


security officer, Panama. 


Ambassador to Panama Ambler H. Moss 
Jr., left, greets an evacuee inside the 
terminal. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Moscow post goes 
to Thomas Watson 


Thomas J. Watson Jr., chairman 
of the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 
(IBM), is the new U.S. ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, 
succeeding Mal- 
colm Toon. 

Mr. Watson 
had been with 
IBM since 1937. 
He served succes- 
sively as vice 
president, execu- 
tive vice presi- 
dent, president, 

Mr. Watson and board chair- 
man before assuming the executive 
committee post. He has held many 
Government advisory posts, including 
the chairmanship—since 1978—of the 
General Advisory Committee of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Mr. Watson was a member 
of the American Committee on 
East-West Accord, 1975-78. He also 
served as a member of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals, 
1960-61; Advisory Committee on 
Troop Information and Education, in 
the Department of Defense, 1962; 
President’s Task Force on the War 
Against Poverty, 1964-68; National 
Commission on Technology, Gov- 
ernment, Automation and Economic 
Progess, 1965-66; President’s Advis- 
ory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, 1961-69; and the President’s 
Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs. 

The business leader has been a 
trustee of many corporations, univer- 
sities and foundations. These include 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York; Eisenhower Exchange Fellow- 
ships; American Museum of Natural 
History; Brown University; California 
Institute of Technology; the John F. 
Kennedy Library; Mystic Seaport, 
Inc.; World Wildlife Fund; Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
N.J.; U.S. Council, International 
Chamber of Commerce; George C. 
Marshall Research Foundation; May 
Foundation; and Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. He has been a director of Pan 
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Am World Airways; Time, Inc.; 
Bankers Trust New York Corp., and 
many other companies. Mr. Watson 
has also been active in civic affairs. 
He is an honorary member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, Boy Scouts 
of America; senior fellow, Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion; and citizen regent, Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Born in Dayton, O., on January 
8, 1914, Mr. Watson received a 
bachelor’s from Brown University in 
1937. He has received many honorary 
degrees. From 1940 to 1945 he served 
as a senior pilot with the Army Air 
Corps, attaining the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He is the author of *‘A Busi- 
ness and Its Beliefs,’’ published in 
1963. Mr. Watson is married to the 
former Olive Cawley. They have six 
children. 


Ehrlich, Bennet take 
foreign aid posts 


Pursuant to a reorganization of 
U.S. foreign assistance, Thomas 
Ehrlich, president of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corp. in Washington from 1976 
until recently, has been appointed as 
the first director of the new Interna- 
tional Development Cooperation 
Agency (IDCA)—and Douglas J. 


Bennet Jr., assistant secretary for 
congressional relations since March 
1977, has become the new adminis- 
trator of AID, succeeding John J. 
Gilligan. 

IDCA will formally come into 
existence October 1. It is charged 
with establishing a comprehensive 
strategy for all U.S. development ef- 
forts. Its principal components will be 
AID, the Overseas Private Investment 
Corp. and a proposed Institute for 
Scientific and Technological Cooper- 
ation. The new agency is working out 
its relationships with AID and the 
other agencies that will come under 
its umbrella next month. The White 
House pointed out in a statement that 
all executive branch agencies will be 
expected to consult the IDCA director 
on actions affecting U.S. foreign de- 
velopment interests. 

Mr. Ehrlich will report to the 
President and will obtain foreign pol- 
icy guidance from Secretary Vance. 
The director will be responsible for 
preparing for Congress a comprehen- 
sive annual budget for U.S. contribu- 
tions to international development. 


Thomas Ehrlich, left, and Douglas J. 
Bennet Jr., center, confer with Deputy 
Secretary Warren Christopher at their 
swearing-in ceremony. (AID photo by 
Clyde McNair) 
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He will provide policy guidance on 
development issues to U.S. executive 
directors of multilateral development 
banks, and to agencies directly re- 
sponsible for conducting Public Law 
480 food aid programs. IDCA also 
will control U.S. budget support and 
policy concerning U.S. participation 
in UN and OAS organizations that are 
concerned primarily with develop- 
ment. 


Mr. Ehrlich, whose nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate last 
month, is on leave from Stanford 
University Law School, where he was 
professor of law, 1965-71, and dean, 
1971-75. Since April of this year he 
has been a consultant to the Depart- 
ment. Earlier in his career he was an 
associate in the Milwaukee law firm 
of Foley, Sammond & Lardner. He 
was a law clerk to Judge Learned 
Hand of the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
1959-60; special assistant to State’s 
legal adviser, 1962-64; and special 
assistant to the Under Secretary, 
1964-65. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., on 
March 4, 1934, Mr. Ehrlich received 
a bachelor’s in 1956 and a law degree 
in 1959—both from Harvard. He 
served with the Army Reserve, 
1954-61. Mr. Ehrlich is the author of 
several works on law, including in- 
ternational law. He is a member of 
many professional associations, such 
as the Council on Foreign Relations 
and the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law. He is on the boards of 
visitors of Harvard Law School and 
Tulane University, and on the edito- 
rial advisory board, law division, of 
Little, Brown & Co. In addition, he is 
a member of the Food Safety Study 
Committee of the National Academy 
of Science. He has also been a 
member of the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies, 1971; board of 
trustees, International Legal Center, 
1971-77; Ditchley Conference on 
East-West Relations, 1972; board of 
specialization, state bar of California, 
1974, and the bar’s long-range plan- 
ning committee, 1975; and the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Military Com- 
pensation, 1977-78. In 1978 he was 
the arbitrator in Geneva of the U.S.- 
France international aviation dispute. 

Mr. Ehrlich is married to the 
former Ellen Rome; they have three 
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children. 


Mr. Bennet served as staff di- 
rector of the Senate’s Committee on 
the Budget before joining the De- 
partment. His nomination, too, has 
been confirmed by the Senate. He 
began his Government career as as- 
sistant to the economic adviser (AID) 
in New Delhi in 1963. He then was 
assigned as special assistant to Am- 
bassador Chester Bowles in the em- 
bassy. After two years in the post he 
left the Department in 1966 to com- 
plete his doctorate at Harvard. In 
1967 Mr. Bennet became an assistant 
to then Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, and in 1969 he joined 
Senator Thomas Eagleton’s staff as 
administrative assistant. In 1973 he 
became administrative assistant to 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff. 

Mr. Bennet was born in Orange, 
N.J., on June 23, 1938. He received a 
bachelor’s degree from Wesleyan 
University, where he was a Phi Beta 
Kappa honor student, in 1959; a 
master’s in history from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, in 
1960; and a doctorate, also in history, 
from Harvard in 1968. He is married 
to the former Susanne Klejman. They 
have three children. 


Askew named special 
trade representative 


President Carter has selected 
Reubin Askew, governor of Florida 
from 1971 until this year, as special 
trade representative. Mr. Askew suc- 

ceeds Robert 

= Strauss, who has 

become the Presi- 

dent’s personal 

representative for 

Middle East ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr. Askew 
was named chair- 
man of the Presi- 
== dential Advisory 

Mr. Askew Board on Ambas- 
sadorial Appointments in February 
1977, and as chairman of the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Ref- 
ugee Policy in March of this year. He 
also served as a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, 1977-79. 


Last year he was chairman of the U.S. 
host committee for the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and host 
chairman of the U.S. Southeast Japan 
Association. In 1973 he was chairman 
of the Education Commission of the 
States, a national public interest edu- 
cation group. 

Mr. Askew also held many posts 
in governors’ organizations. He 
served as chairman of the Southern 
Governors Conference in 1974 and 
1975, chairman of the National 
Democratic Governors Conference in 
1976, and chairman of the National 
Governors Conference in 1977. Dur- 
ing his term on the latter body Mr. 
Askew began developing a special 
committee on international trade for 
the National Governors Association. 

Earlier in his public service 
career, Mr. Askew was assistant sol- 
icitor in Escambia County, Fla., 
1956-58; a member of the Florida 
House of Representatives, 1958-62; 
and state senator, 1962-70. From 
1956 to 1970 he practiced law in Pen- 
sacola. Since leaving office as gover- 
nor he had been engaged in the prac- 
tice of international corporate law as a 
partner in the Miami law firm of 
Greenberg, Traurig, Askew, 
Hoffman, Lipoff, Quentel & Wolff. 

Born in Muskogee, Okla., on 
September 11, 1928, Mr. Askew re- 
ceived a bachelor-of-science degree 
from Florida State University in 
1951, and a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Florida in 1956. He served 
in the Army, 1946-47, and in the Air 
Force, 1951-53. 


Atwood heads State’s 
team on Capitol Hill 


President Carter has selected J. 
Brian Atwood as the new assistant 
secretary for congressional relations. 
A deputy assistant secretary in that 
office since Feb- 
ruary 1977, Mr. 
Atwood succeeds 
Douglas J. Bennet 
Jr., who was 
nominated by the 
President to head 
AID. 

Mr. Atwood 
has been in Gov- 
ernment service 
since 1964. He 


Mr. Atwood 
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was a research analyst with the Na- 
tional Security Agency, 1964-66, and 
then became a regional administrative 
specialist with State, assigned to 
Abidjan. From 1970 to 1971 he was a 
personnel officer in Madrid. Mr. At- 
wood then was appointed legislative 
assistant to Senator Thomas F. 
Eagleton. He served on Capitol Hill 
until his appointment to Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Born in Wareham, Mass., on 
July 25, 1942, he received a bache- 
lor’s from Boston University in 1964. 
He also took graduate studies at 
American University in 1970. He won 
the Harvard Book Prize for scholar- 
ship, 1960. He also was an American 
Field Service exchange student that 
year. Mr. Atwood is a member of the 


Boston University Alumni Associa- 


tion. He is married to the former Vir- 
ginia Bruce. They have two children. 


Nigeria is next post 
for Ambassador Low 


President Carter intends to shift 
Stephen Low, ambassador to the Re- 
public of Zambia, to the post of 
envoy to the Federal Republic of 

' Nigeria. In Lagos 
he would succeed 
Donald B. Easum, 
who has held that 
post since April 
1975. 

Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1956 as an intelli- 
gence research 
officer dealing 

Mr. Low with Far Eastern 
affairs, Mr. Low later served as eco- 
nomic and labor officer in Kampala, 
1957-59; labor trainee at the Foreign 
Service Institute, 1959-60; and labor 
officer, then chief of the political 
section, in Dakar, 1960-64. He re- 
turned to Washington as officer-in- 
charge of Guinea-Mali affairs in the 
Department. After a year in that job 
he became special assistant to the 
deputy under secretary for political 
affairs. He attended the National War 
College, 1967-68 and, from 1968 to 
1971, he was counselor for political 
affairs in Brasilia. Mr. Low then was 
assigned to the Department as director 
of Brazilian affairs. In 1974 he was 
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detailed to the White House, where he 
served on the staff of the National Se- 
curity Council. In 1976 he was ap- 
pointed U.S. envoy to Zambia. 

Born in Cincinnati on December 
2, 1927, Mr. Low received a bach- 
elor’s from Yale in 1950, and both 
master’s and doctorate degrees from 
the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy—in 1951 and 1956, re- 
spectively. He served with the Army, 
1946-47. In 1953 he was an instructor 
at Tufts. Mr. Low is a member of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. He is married to the former 
Helen Carpenter; they have three 
sons. 


Carter bids to shift 
Dickman to Kuwait 


President Carter has decided to 
shift the U.S. ambassador to the 
United Arab Emirates, Francois M. 
Dickman, to the State of Kuwait, 

where he would 

succeed Frank E. 

Maestrone. 

Mr. Dickman 
served as director 
of Arabian Penin- 
sula affairs in the 
Department, 1972 
—76. A former re- 
search assistant at 

==) the Brookings In- 
stitution in 


Mr. Dickman 
Washington, he joined the Foreign 


Service in 1951. He has served as 
consular and commercial officer in 


Barranquilla, 1951-55; as a student of 


Arabic at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, and in Beirut, 1956-57; and as 
economic, commercial and consular 
officer in Khartoum, 1957-60. Mr. 
Dickman returned to Washington to 
become international relations officer, 
then international economist, in the 
Department. For the next four years, 
he was the desk officer for Egypt and 
Syria. From 1965 to 1968 he was 
economic officer in Tunis. Then, 
after a year’s study at the Army War 
College, he was designated counselor 
for economic affairs in Jidda. He has 
been envoy to the United Arab Emi- 
rates since 1976. 

Mr. Dickman was born in lowa 
City, lo., on December 23, 1924. He 
received a bachelor’s from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming in 1947, and a 
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master’s from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy the following 
year. From 1943 to 1946 and, again, 
from 1950 to 1951, he served in the 
Army. Mr. Dickman won the De- 
partment’s Meritorious Honor Award 
in 1965. He is a member of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and Army War 
College Alumni Associations. He is 
married to the former Margaret Hoy; 
they have a son and a daughter. 


Wolle is choice for 
United Arab Emirates 


William D. Wolle, director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Near East and South Asia, has 
been nominated by President Carter as 

the new U.S. am- 
bassador to the 
United Arab 
Emirates. He 
would succeed 
Francois M. 
Dickman. 

A career 
me Foreign Service 
mB officer since 

ase «1951, Mr. Wolle 

Mr. Wolle has served as con- 
sular officer, then economic officer, 
in Baghdad; consular officer in Man- 
chester, England; general officer in 
Aden; and economic officer in Jidda. 
From 1957 to 1958 he took Arabic 
language and area training in Beirut. 
After a tour in the Department as an 
international economist, then as an 
international relations officer, 
1962-65, he became the officer in 
charge of Arab-Israel affairs. Mr. 
Wolle was assigned to the National 
War College in 1967. Then followed 
assignments as counselor for political 
affairs in Kuwait, economic-commer- 
cial officer in Amman, and commer- 
cial officer in Nairobi. From 1974 to 
1978 Mr. Wolle was the ambassador 
to the Sultanate of Oman. 

Born in Sioux City, Io., on 
March 11, 1928, Mr. Wolle received 
a bachelor’s from Morningside Col- 
lege in 1949, and a master’s in inter- 
national relations from Columbia two 
years later. From 1946 to 1947 he 
served with the Army overseas. Mr. 
Wolle won the Department’s Superior 
Honor Award in 1973. He is married 
to the former Mimmi Torlen. They 
have two children. 
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Wisner is U.S. envoy 
to Zambia republic 


Frank George Wisner II, a dep- 
uty executive secretary of the De- 
partment since 1977, has become the 
new U.S. envoy to the Republic of 

Zambia, suc- 
ceeding Stephen 
Low. Before his 
assignment as a 
deputy executive 
_/ 4 secretary Mr. 
pm Wisner was di- 
a rector of the Of- 
fice of South Af- 
An rican Affairs, 
‘bs 1976-77. 

Mr. Wisner Mr. Wisner 
joined the Foreign Service in 1962. 
After taking Arabic language training 
in Tangier, he was assigned as a 
Foreign Service officer in Algiers. He 
later served as assistant development 
officer in Saigon—on detail to AID. 
From 1965 to 1968 he was staff aide, 
then special assistant to the director, 
Office of Civilian Operations. He re- 
turned to the Department as an inter- 
national relations officer in 1968. 
Since then he has held assignments as 
economic and commercial officer in 
Tunis; political officer in Dacca; di- 
rector of the Office of Plans Man- 
agement in the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs; deputy director of the Presi- 
dent’s Interagency Task Force on In- 
dochinese Refugees; and special as- 
sistant to the Under Secretary for 


Strauss has office at State 


Ambassador Robert S. Strauss, 
personal representative of the Presi- 
dent with special responsibility for 
Middle East negotiations, now has an 
office in Room 7260. Edward S. 
Walker is serving as the point of 
contact in the Department for the am- 
bassador. Ralph Gerson is the point of 
contact in Mr. Strauss’ other office at 
1800 G Street N.W. 


Voicker to monetary fund 


President Carter has appointed 
Paul A. Volcker as alternate U.S. 
governor of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Mr. Volcker is chairman 
of the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 
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Political Affairs. 

Born in New York City on July 
2, 1938, Mr. Wisner received a 
bachelor’s from Princeton in 1961. 
He won the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1973. He also re- 
ceived the U.S. Viet-Nam Service 
Award—and three decorations from 
the Government of Viet-Nam. He is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association, Metropolitan 
Club of Washington, Brooks’ Club of 
London, and New York Club in 
Princeton. He is married to the former 
Christine de Ganay. They have three 
children. 


Clingerman is choice 
as envoy to Lesotho 


President Carter has nominated 
John R. Clingerman, deputy chief of 
mission in Zambia since 1976, as the 
new ambassador to the Kingdom of 

Lesotho. He 
would succeed 
Donald R. Nor- 

land. 
A. ‘Cant eer 
Foreign Service 
officer, Mr. 
Clingerman joined 
the Department in 
1957. He was a 
= training officer 
Mr. Clingerman and then an ex- 
change program officer in the De- 
partment; economic officer in 
Kathmandu and Leopoldville; and 
principal officer in Kisangani. From 
1965 to 1966 he was on detail to the 
University of Paris, where he took 
African studies. Mr. Clingerman was 
then assigned as deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Cotonou. In recent years he 
was political officer in Brussels, 
1969-72; and educational and cultural 
officer, then personnel officer, in the 
Department, 1972-75. After a year’s 
study at the National War College, he 
became deputy chief of mission in 

Lusaka. 

Born in Doniphan County, Kan., 
on May 9, 1931, Mr. Clingerman re- 
ceived a bachelor’s in 1953, and a 
master’s in 1957—both from Michi- 
gan State University. He served as a 
first lieutenant in the Army, 1953-55. 
He won the Department’s Distin- 
guished Honor Award in 1965; he 
also holds the National Order of 


Dahomey. Mr. Clingerman is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association and Rotary. He is 
married to the former Ruth Muilen- 
burg. 


Perry is nominated 
to Bulgarian post 


President Carter has nominated 
Jack Richard Perry, a deputy execu- 
tive secretary of the Department, as 
the new U.S. ambassador to Bulgaria. 

He would succeed 
Raymond L. 
Garthoff. Mr. 
Perry is a former 
deputy chief of 
mission in Prague 
and Stockholm. 
Joining the 
§ Foreign Service in 
8 1959, he has held 
= assignments as 

Mr. Perry foreign affairs of- 
ficer in Washington; personnel offi- 
cer, then political officer, in Moscow; 
political officer in NATO and in the 
embassy in Paris; and visiting asso- 
ciate—on detail from the Depart- 
ment—to the Washington Center for 
Foreign Policy Research at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies. He also was on detail 
to the Council on Environmental 
Quality, 1972-74. From 1974 to 1976 
he served in Stockholm and then in 
Prague. He was designated deputy 
executive secretary in 1978. 

Mr. Perry served with the Army, 
1951-54, and then became a news- 
man with the Atlanta bureau of the 
Associated Press. In 1955 he was ap- 
pointed director of Mercer Univer- 
sity’s news bureau. From 1956 to 
1957 he was with the Associated 
Press in New York, leaving to be- 
come a reporter with the Macon Tele- 
graph. From 1957 to 1959 he was a 
Ford Foundation fellow. 

Born in Atlanta on March 21, 
1930, Mr. Perry received a bachelor’s 
from Mercer in 1951, and both mas- 
ter’s and a doctorate from Columbia, 
in 1958 and 1972. In 1971 he also re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate in laws 
from his alma mater, Mercer. In 1974 
he won the Department’s Superior 
Honor Award. Mr. Perry is married to 
the former Elizabeth Smith. They 
have four children. 
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Feldman named envoy 
to 2 Pacific states 


President Carter has tapped Har- 
vey J. Feldman, coordinator for 
Taiwan affairs since 1977, to become 
the new U.S. ambassador to Papua 

New Guinea and 
to serve, concur- 
rently, as ambas- 
sador to the Sol- 
omon Islands. He 
succeeds Mary S. 
Olmsted in both 

posts. 
Mr. Feldman 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1954. 
Mr. Feldman He has held as- 
signments as visa-political officer in 
Hong Kong, visa officer in Tokyo, 
consular officer in Nagoya, and desk 
officer for Japan in the Department. 
From 1962 to 1963 he took Chinese 
language training at the Foreign 
Service Institute and then was as- 
signed as political-military officer in 
Taipei. During the following five 
years he was publication officer, as- 
sistant information officer and, later, 
cultural affairs officer in Hong 
Kong—on detail to USIA. Mr. 
Feldman then served as political offi- 
cer for UN political affairs, in the 
Department, 1970-72, and as a 
member of the Planning and Coor- 
dinating Staff, 1972-73. In recent 
years he held assignments as coun- 
selor for political affairs in Taipei, 
1973-75, and as deputy chief of mis- 

sion in Sofia, 1975-77. 

Born in Brooklyn on June 25, 
1931, Mr. Feldman received a 
bachelor’s from the University of 
Chicago in 1951 and a master’s, also 
from that university, in 1954. He won 
the Department’s Meritorius Honor 
Award in 1970 and the Superior 
Honor Award in 1971. He is a 
Pace gets aviation post 

President Carter has appointed 
Clyde W. Pace Jr. of Arlington, Va., 
as alternate U.S. representative on the 
council of the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization. Mr. Pace, a 
former airport engineer, is assistant 
administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration for Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East region. 
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member of Phi Beta Kappa and the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. Mr. Feldman is married to the 
former Laura Beth Sherman. They 
have two sons. 


James Spain joins 
U.S. mission at UN 


Ambassador James W. Spain, 
since 1975 the U.S. envoy to the Re- 
public of Tanzania, has been shifted 
to the post of deputy U.S. representa- 

tive to the UN, 
with the rank of 
ambassador, suc- 
ceeding James F. 
Leonard. 

Mr. Spain 
was a consultant 
in Tokyo to the 
Secretary of the 

me Army, 1949-S0, 
“@ and joined the 
Department the 
following year. He was assigned as a 
cultural officer in Karachi until 1953, 
when he returned to the academic 
world, first as a research fellow with 
the Ford Foundation, until 1955—and 
then as a research-lecturer at Colum- 
bia. He returned to the Department in 
1963 as a member of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff. He later held assignments 
as director, Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South 
Asian Affairs; country director for 
Pakistan and Afghanistan; and charge 
d’ affaires in Islamabad. 

During 1970 Mr. Spain served as 
chairman of the Department’s Man- 
agement Task Force on the Role of 
the Country Director. He later was as- 
signed as consul general in Istanbul, 
1970-72; deputy chief of mission in 
Ankara, 1972-74; diplomat-in- 
residence at Florida State University, 
1974-75; and Foreign Service in- 
spector, 1975. 

Born in Chicago on July 22, 
1926, Mr. Spain received a master’s 
from the University of Chicago in 
1949, and a doctorate from Columbia 
in 1959. He served in the Army, 
1946-47. Mr. Spain won a Presiden- 
tial Management Improvement Cer- 
tificate in 1970 and the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award in 1972. He is 
a member of the Cosmos Club, Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Middle East 
Institute and Royal Asian Society. He 
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is the author of ‘‘Way of the 
Pathans,’’ and ‘‘Pathan Borderland.”’ 
He is married to the former Edith 
James. They have four children. 


Baker returns to UN 
post from Carnegie 


President Carter has designated 
James E. Baker, a career Foreign 
Service officer, as deputy U.S. repre- 
sentative on the UN Economic and 
Social Council. 
Mr. Baker re- 
turned to the post 
he held in 
1977-78, after a 
leave of absence 

; in 1978-79 to 

X as serve as senior as- 
eed” sociate with the 
a Carnegie Endow- 

: ment for Interna- 

Mr. Baker tional Peace. In 
recent months Mr. Baker was an ad- 
viser, Economic and Social Council, 
at the U.S. mission to the UN. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1960, Mr. Baker held assignments as 
general services officer in Bamako; 
economic officer in Niamey; and eco- 
nomic officer in Tokyo. In 1962 he 
took Japanese language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute. Mr. Baker 
later became an international 
economist in the Department, 
1967-70, and economic and commer- 
cial officer in Tokyo, 1971-72. After 
another year of language training, he 
became economic and commercial 
officer in Pretoria. From 1974 to 1977 
he was an adviser with the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN. 

Born in Suffolk, Va., on January 
21, 1935, Mr. Baker received a 
bachelor’s from Haverford in 1956. 
He also holds a master’s in arts 
(1957) and a master’s in law and 
diplomacy (1960), from the Fletcher 


U.S. and Canada 


President Carter announced his 
intention to nominate Jean L. Hennes- 
sey of Hanover, N.H., to be a U.S. 
commissioner on the International 
Joint Commission, United States and 
Canada. Ms. Hennessey is director of 
the New Hampshire Council of Man- 
agement and Budget, in the Office of 
the Governor. 
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School of Law and Diplomacy. He 
attended the University of California 
at Berkeley, 1970-71. From 1957 to 
1959 he served in the Army. Mr. 
Baker is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, American Foreign 
Service Association, Africa Studies 
Association, Academy of Political 
Science and the Japan Society. 


Carter nominates 
7 career ministers 


President Carter on July 27 
nominated six Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion to the rank of 
career minister—second highest in the 
Foreign Service. The President also 
nominated a Foreign Service infor- 
mation officer for promotion to the 
rank of career minister for informa- 
tion. All are currently serving as am- 
bassadors. They are: 

@ John Gunther Dean, envoy to 
Lebanon. Mr. Dean is a former dep- 
uty chief of mission in Vientiane, 
1972-74. He also served as ambas- 
sador to the Khmer Republic, 
1974-75, and Denmark, 1975-78. 

@ Samuel W. Lewis, envoy to 
Israel. Mr. Lewis has served as dep- 
uty chief of mission in Kabul, 
1971-74; deputy director of the De- 
partment’s Policy Planning Staff, 
1974-75; and assistant secretary for 
international organization affairs, 
1975-77. 

@ Stephen Low, envoy to the Re- 
public of Zambia. Mr. Low is a 
former director of Brazil affairs in the 
Department, 1971-74; and a former 
member—on detail from State—of the 
National Security Council, 1974-76. 

e@ William H. Luers, envoy to 
Venezuela. Mr. Luers served as dep- 
uty director, Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs, 1973; deputy executive sec- 
retary of the Department, 1973-75; 
and deputy assistant secretary for 
inter-American affairs, 1977-78. 

@ Richard W. Murphy, envoy to 
the Philippines. A former ambassador 
to Mauritania, 1971-74, Mr. Murphy 
also served as ambassador to the Syr- 
ian Arab Republic, 1974-78. 

© James W. Spain, envoy to the 
United Republic of Tanzania; recently 
nominated by the President as deputy 
U.S. representative to the UN, with 
the rank of ambassador. Mr. Spain 
has served as consul general in Istan- 
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Mr. Murphy 


bul, deputy chief of mission in An- 
kara, diplomat-in-residence at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee, and 
Foreign Service inspector. 

@ 0. Rudolph Aggrey, envoy to 
Romania. A Foreign Service infor- 
mation officer, on detail to State from 
ICA, Mr. Aggrey served as director 
of the Department’s Office of West 
African Affairs, 1970-73; and ambas- 
sador to Senegal and The Gambia, 
1973-77. 

The class of career minister, es- 
tablished in the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, is intended to include per- 
sons ‘*‘capable of carrying out any as- 
signment involving U.S. foreign af- 
fairs anywhere in the world.’’ 

The nominations resulted from. a 
long process which began when 
Selection Board I identified Foreign 
Service officers suitable for advance- 
ment to the rank of career minister. 
The Board of the Foreign Service 
later convened a career minister re- 


Tragen, Robinson get 
personal envoy rank 


President Carter has accorded the 
personal rank of ambassador to Irving 
G. Tragen and Glen O. Robinson 
during the time they serve as head of 
U.S. delegations to international 
conferences. 


Mr. Aggrey 


view board, which made recommen- 
dations to the Board of the Foreign 
Service. The latter board sub- 
sequently sent the list to Secretary 
Vance with its recommendations. The 
Secretary later made his recommen- 
dations to the President. The nomina- 
tions require Senate confirmation. 


Atwood takes No. 2 
legal post at State 


James R. Atwood has become 
the Department’s senior deputy legal 
adviser. He joined State in January 
1978, and was responsible for avia- 

tion and maritime 

affairs in the 

Bureau of Eco- 

nomic and Busi- 

ness Affairs. He 
was deputy assist- 
ant secretary for 
transportation af- 
dl fairs. 
5 sas A graduate of 
Be» | Yale and of 

Mr. Atwood Stanford Law 
School, Mr. Atwood served as a clerk 
on the U.S. Court of Appeals, and for 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger of the 
Supreme Court. He then joined the 
Washington law firm of Covington & 
Burling, becoming a partner in 1977. 
He is a member of the District of Co- 
lumbia bar. 
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Staff changes in 
Department 


The Department’s bureaus and 
offices have announced the following 
changes in personnel: 

John Evans and Richard L. 
Baltimore III have been assigned as 
special assistants to Secretary Vance. 
Mr. Evans replaces William H. 
Twaddell, and Mr. Baltimore replaces 
George Mitchell Jr Edward L. 
Morse is executive assistant to Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs 
Richard N. Cooper T. Michael 
Peay is special assistant and director 
of the Washington office of Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young, U.S. repre- 
sentative to the UN. He succeeds 
Anne Holloway. Douglas McElhaney 
also is a special assistant, replacing 
John Tefft The Bureau of Per- 
sonnel has announced these assign- 
ments: John H. Rouse as director, 
Office of Performance Evaluation, 
succeeding Bart Moon; Janice Pem- 
berton as chief, adminstrative serv- 
ices division, Office of Management, 
replacing Leon Ramey. . . . Bernard 
Engel is director of the secretariat to 
the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. He also is 
executive director of the commis- 
sion... . Herbert J. Krieg is the 
new director, Office for Citizens 
Consular Services, Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs. He succeeds Stephen A. 
Dobrenchuk, who has returned to his 
duties as director, Citizens Emer- 
gency Center John Ferriter is 
the new director of the Office of In- 
ternational Commodities, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. 
.... The Bureau of European Af- 
fairs has designated F. Allen Harris 
as director of the SALT Working 
Group, and C. Edward Dillery as 
director of the Office of Southern 
European Affairs. .... Robert W. 
Drexler is director, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia and 
Pacific, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. 

L. Paul (Jerry) Bremer III is 
deputy executive secretary, Office of 
the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
and Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment, replacing Jack Perry 
Charles W. Freeman Jr. is director, 
Office of People’s Republic of China 
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NIAMEY—Ambassador Charles A. 
James, departing from Niger, bids 
farewell to country team. From left: 
Charles J. Herter, director, Joint Ad- 
ministrative Office; Rosemary Crockett, 
public affairs officer; Mr. James; deputy 
chief of mission Dennis W. Keogh; Peace 
Corps director Phyllis Dichter and AID 
director Jay Johnson. 


and Mongolia Affairs, Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
Lorin A. Jurvis is director, Office of 


Budget Carol E. Baumann is 
deputy director for programming, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
George S. Harris is director, Office 
of Research and Analysis for the Near 
East and South Asia, and Anton W. 
DePorte is director, Office of Re- 
search and Analyis for Western 
Europe. .... James P. Farber is 
director, Office of Security Assist- 
ance and Sales, Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs. . Paul M. 
Cleveland is director, Office of Re- 
gional Affairs, Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs... . . The Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs has made three staff changes. 
Peter D. Constable is the principal 
deputy assistant secretary. He will 
have special responsibilities for 
supervising the Office of Regional 
Affairs, the directorate dealing with 
Iranian Affairs, and the Executive 
Directorate. John W. Twinam is 
deputy assistant secretary, with spe- 
cial responsibility for economic, 
commercial, financial and energy 
matters. He will supervise the direc- 
torate dealing with Arabian Peninsula 
affairs. Jane A. Coon is deputy as- 
sistant secretary, with special respon- 
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sibility for South Asian affairs. Mrs. 
Coon will supervise the directorate 
dealing with Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and Bangladesh affairs, and the Of- 
fice of India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Bhu- 
tan and Maldive Island Affairs. 

Hugh K. Campbell is director of 
the Office of Intelligence Support, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
He replaces Dolores Wahl... 
Robert T. Willner is deputy director 
of the Office of Intelligence Support 
and chief of the Current Intelligence 
Staff. . . The Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs has made 
several changes: Carleton S. Coon 
Jr. is director for Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Libya affairs; John R. 
Countryman, for Arabian Peninsula 
affairs; Howard B. Schaffer, for 
India, Bhutan, Maldives, Nepal and 
Sri Lanka affairs; Robert A. Peck, 
for Pakistan, Afghanistan and Bang- 
ladesh affairs; and George B. Lam- 
brakis, director for regional affairs 

. Henry A. Engelbrecht Jr. is 
coordinator of the bureau’s Economic 
Staff and senior economic financial 
adviser. . . Ernest B. Johnson Jr. is 
deputy assistant secretary for interna- 
tional trade policy in the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs .. . 
Philip S. Kaplan is director of the 
Office of Multilateral Affairs in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs .. . John W. McDonald Jr. 
is the U.S. coordinator for the UN 
Decade on Drinking Water and Sani- 
tation. He will work closely with AID 
.. . David L’Heureux is acting chief 
of the Supply and Transportation Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Administra- 
tion. He replaces Thaddeus J. Fig- 
ura. @ 
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GIVING BLOOD 
TO RED CROSS 
BLOOD BANK 


Scores of employees and their 
spouses respond regularly to the Red 
Cross appeal for blood donors. The 
next donor day is scheduled for Wed- 
nesday, October 10. A bloodmobile 
will set up shop near the 23rd Street 
lobby. (Photos by Robert E. Kaiser, 
Visual Services) 


Red Cross nurse Mary Fleming takes 
blood from LaVergne Solomon, Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 
In center is Paul Auerswald, Public Af- 
fairs, another regular donor. 


Isaias Alba III, Congressional Relations, 
and Red Cross nurse Tina Smith. Man at 
center is unidentified. 
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New filing system: a model for the Department? 


Here is how the human rights bureau keeps up with the paper flow 
By EILEEN M. HEAPHY 


The author, currently the Co- 
lumbia desk officer, held the assign- 
ment she writes of below from Feb- 
ruary 1978 until last May. 


EFORE I WORKED in the 

Bureau of Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, I was inured to 
the ‘‘embassy view’’ of what a politi- 
cal officer should be—adept at ex- 
tracting valuable information from in- 
nocuous cocktail chatter, astute at 
reading between the lines of a formal 
demarche, able te leap tall mounds of 
conflicting data with one insightful 
bound. In my day-to-day work, in- 
formation systems, CRTs (cathode 
ray tubes), or computer technology 
were not part of my vocabulary. Then 
I came home. 

When I arrived to become staff 
assistant in the bureau, it had one 
pressing need I was supposed to 
address—organizing the flow of 
paper, in and out of the bureau, which 
threatened to engulf the small new 
staff faced with a myriad of issues 
never addressed in such detail before. 
Technology bailed us out, and now 
Human Rights is the only bureau 
whose central file system is linked to 
the advanced computer systems of the 
Department. 


My attempt to set up a central 
file system for the bureau happily 
coincided with two other develop- 
ments. First, a computer terminal (a 
CRT and a high-speed printer) had 
just been set up in the bureau, and I 
received two hours of training on how 
to make the magical machine give me 
information I couldn’t find anywhere 
else. I quickly learned the power 
technology could bestow when I awed 
several of my Foreign Service col- 
leagues by producing, in seconds, 
three unrelated cables from a previous 
year just by pushing a few buttons. 
The second development I discovered 
when I called the Foreign Affairs é eRe 


Documents and Reference Center tO Eileen Heaphy and Louis Day discuss the new filing system. (Photo by David Humphrey, 
ask for advice on central files. The Visual Services) 
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center had just finished putting two 
embassies, Bogota and Quito, on a 
new system, and it jumped at the op- 
portunity to try the system in the De- 
partment. Louis Day, the center spe- 
cialist who worked with the two posts 
on the project, lent his time and ex- 
pert advice to me for the task that lay 
ahead. 

Within two months this new 
system was in place in the bureau as 
well. It is known as the TAGS/Terms 
system and, as its name implies, it 
organizes files by the *‘Traffic Analy- 
sis by Geography and Subject Sys- 
tem’’ (TAGS), used to codify all 
cable traffic since 1973. The 131 
TAGS now used in cable communi- 
cations become the major file sec- 
tions. These sections are sup- 
plemented by ‘‘Terms,’’ words and 
concepts frequently used in the 
business of foreign policy, which be- 
come the individual file titles. The 
files are then set up in simple al- 
phabetical order, first by TAGS and, 
within the TAGS, by Terms, or titles. 
A hypothetical example may illustrate 
further. Suppose Embassy Warsaw 
sends in a cable reporting its discus- 
sions with the Polish foreign ministry 
on the upcoming Madrid Review 
Conference of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE). The cable’s TAGS line 
would be ‘“‘SHUM, CSCE, PL,’’ and 
the subject of the cable would be 
‘*Madrid Review Conference.’’ In the 
bureau, that cable would be filed in 
the “‘SHUM, CSCE—Madrid Re- 
view’’ folder. The TAGS line and the 
subject line automatically instruct 
where to file and where to search later 
for that report. All information on the 
same subject, a memorandum of con- 
versation or an intelligence study, for 
example, would be sent to the same 
file. 


This simple system works. 
Those of us who have been involved 
with its implementation have become 
convinced of its superiority over pre- 
vious file systems used in the De- 
partment and the field. First of all, 
using TAGS/Terms can result in the 
almost automatic filing of cables and 
airgrams. The bureau’s file manager, 
Earl Johnson says: ‘‘The files are 
more precise than the older systems. 
You’re already used to working with 
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TAGS, so it’s easier to use TAGS all 
the way through the paper flow. It’s 
much quicker to file now.’’ For me, 
the selling point is that TAGS/Terms 
connects central files to the Auto- 
mated Document System (ADS) 
which has computer terminals 
throughout the building. All cable and 
non-cable items (airgrams, congres- 
sional correspondence, memoranda, 
etc.) which are stored in the ADS 
system, are indexed by the same 
criteria, TAGS/Terms. The bureau’s 
file system is also now organized by 
the same TAGS and Terms, thus 
eliminating the use of the old Records 
Classification Handbook, many of 
whose file items reflect another era in 
U.S. foreign policy. TAGS/Terms, on 
the other hand, can easily stay up-to- 
date. As new concepts become more 
commonly used in the foreign policy 
of the ’70s and ’80s, these Terms are 
punched into the computer and added 
to a ‘‘thesaurus’’ put out by the 
Foreign Affairs Document and Refer- 
ence Center, which not only shows 
how to ask for information from the 
computer but also shows how to or- 
ganize information in the files. 


These basic tools, TAGS/Terms 
files, a computer terminal, and the 
thesaurus, give the bureau a quantum 
jump in information retrieval—not 
only today, when an issue is ‘‘hot,”’ 
but in several years, when back- 
ground information is sorely needed. 
Going back to our example of the re- 
ports from Warsaw on the Madrid 
Review Conference: Let’s suppose 
that, at the end of the conference, the 
Department needs to know if, in fact, 
a controversial issue was ever dis- 
cussed with the Polish government 
before the conference—we say yes, 
and the Poles say no. In record time I, 
or anyone familiar with the system, 
can ask the computer to search under 
the appropriate TAGS and Terms and 
receive a list of all the relevant 
documents—cables, memoranda, 
congressional correspondence, policy 
papers—in a few moments. Then I 
can go to the right files and pull the 
papers almost as quickly. No longer is 
the institutional memory of an office 
limited to the amount of file cabinets 
that can be squeezed into a file room. 
No longer is valuable background or 
historical data limited to those who 


have the determination to dig in 
musty basement files. No longer is 
your access limited to remembering 
where you told your secretary to put a 
piece of paper. The diplomat’s re- 
source bank has come into the ‘‘age 
of technology.’”’ 


I would encourage every 
Foreign Service officer, especially 
political officers, who have not tradi- 
tionally been exposed to technology, 
to look for opportunities to learn 
about the Department’s information 
technology and make it work for you. @ 


Blachly’ s 
September quiz: 
Art 


By Frep BLACHLY 





(Answers on Page 83) 





Art is important to diplomacy. 
Why else would we have an ‘‘Art 
in Embassies’’ program? Listed 
below are the titles of 10 famous 
American paintings; they are 
known around the world. Should a 
foreign colleague ask you where to 
find the originals, could you give a 
correct answer? This is a tough 
quiz, and a score of more than 30 
should go far towards earning you 
a Merit Badge for Art. 


1. ‘‘Arrangement in Grey and 
Black—the Artist’s Mother,’’ by 
James MacNeil Whistler. 

2. ‘‘The Dempsey-Firpo 
Fight,’’ by George Bellows. 

3. ‘‘American Gothic,’’ by 
Grant Wood. 

4. ‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,’’ by John Trumbull. 

5. ‘‘George Washington,’’ by 
Gilbert Stuart. 

6. ‘‘Threshing Wheat,’’ by 
Thomas Hart Benton. 

7. *‘The Thanksgiving Tur- 
key,’’ by Grandma Moses. 

8. ‘‘Christina’s World,’’ by 
Andrew Wyeth. 

9. “‘Gulf Stream,*’ 
Winslow Homer. 

10. ‘‘Washington Crossing the 
Delaware,’’ by Emanuel Leutze. 


by 
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This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in 
NEWSLETTER. Whether you are 
serving overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the editor, or to Dr. Dus- 
tin directly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; your 
post will not be identified. 


WASHINGTON 


I perform a lot of TDY travel, and 
occasionally have used a non-pre- 
scription sleeping pill to get over jet 
lag and get back on schedule. 
There’s been a lot in the papers 
lately about recalling the sleeping 
pill I was taking. What do you think? 
Is it really a risk for me to take an 
occasional sleeping pill? 


Bf. 


Studies evaluated by the National 
Cancer Institute showed methapy- 
rilene, an antihistaminic found in 
some over-the-counter medications, 
to be a potent cancer-causing agent in 
laboratory animals. Therefore, it 
poses a potential risk to humans. You 
and anyone else in your family who 
take sleep aids, cough/cold or allergy 
remedies, nasal sprays, ear drops or 
tropical skin medicines, should dis- 
continue using those that contain 
methapyrilene. Check the ingredient 
list on medicines in your medicine 
cabinet, first aid kits, etc., to see 
whether methapyrilene or its chemical 
name, N-dimethyl-N-[2-pyridyl]-N- 
[2-thenyl], “‘ethylenediamine,’’ ap- 
pears on any labels. This substance, 
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by the way, is also called ‘‘thenyl- 
pyramine’’ and ‘‘thenylene,’’ in case 
your medicine cabinet contains non- 
prescription drugs you purchased 
overseas. Discard all products and 
medications containing this sub- 
stance. Among the brands of sleep 
aids that have or will soon be refor- 
mulated to remove methapyrilene are 
Sominex, Compoz, Excedrine P.M., 
Sleep-eze and Nytol. If you use one 
of these products to get over your jet 
lag, I suggest you discard it and try a 
warm bath, a warm glass of milk, and 
a good novel at bedtime! 


SoutH AFRICA 


Is it true you lose a tooth for each 
child you bear? This is my first 
pregnancy, and I’m concerned about 
my teeth. Is my unborn baby taking 
calcium from my teeth for her/his 
developmental needs? 


A. 


Our dental consultants tell me that 
what you're referring to is a myth. 
Your baby-to-be is not absorbing cal- 
cium from your teeth. If you have 
more tooth decay right now, it may be 
due to poor dental care or eating too 
many sweets. Make sure you are on a 
meticulous oral hygiene program. 
You need a healthy diet, to brush 
after meals, and to floss at least once 
daily to remove the sticky, colorless 
layer of bacteria that adheres to your 
teeth and causes decay and gum dis- 
ease. During pregnancy, the possibil- 
ity of gum disease can be increased 
because of the change in your hor- 
monal system. Get regular dental 
check-ups. The fetus’ teeth begin to 
form about the fifth or sixth week, so 
he or she needs calcium, phosphorus 
and other vitamins and minerals for 
growth and development. Your 


obstetrician and dentist will advise 
you about foods and vitamin supple- 
ments you will need to provide the 
correct nutritional balance for you and 
the baby. 


AFRICA 


After being in the Foreign Service 
over 20 years, this is the first time a 
chest X-ray wasn’t done when I had 
my home leave physical in the De- 
partment in July. A new policy? 
What’s the reason? 


A. 


Yes, a new policy (Airgram 1058, 
April 4, 1979). It says a chest X-ray 
is no longer routinely required as part 
of the in-service (biennial) physical 
exam for overseas assignees and their 
dependents. It will be ordered, how- 
ever, if indicated by clinical evalua- 
tion of your medical history, or when 
required to evaluate a suspected ab- 
normality noted by your doctor. This 
change in policy is in response to 
guidance issued by the Environmental 
Protection Agency after study of the 
risks and benefits of routine X-rays. It 
will reduce patient exposure. During 
your last physical, the physician ob- 
viously did not feel that an X-ray was 
indicated. 


AFRICA 


Just exactly what is cancer? 


A. 


The Washington Hospital Center here 
has published an excellent article on 
cancer in their CENTERSCOPE. With 
their permission, I’ll answer you by 
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utilizing data from the article. The 
word ‘‘cancer’* comes from the Greek 
work for crab, Karkinos. The ancient 
Greek physician Galen’s explanation 
was that blood vessels surrounding a 
tumor look like a crab’s claws. Others 
have theorized that cancer, like a 
crab, has a grip that is hard to loose. 
Cancer begins within a cell. Under 
normal conditions, cell growth and 
reproduction is a highly-structured 
process. Cells grow not only while 
the body grows, but new cells are 
constantly being produced to replace 
the old worn-out cells. Whenever the 
body is wounded, cells grow very 
rapidly to repair the injury. Normal 
cells, however, always know when to 
stop growing. Cancer cells have lost 
this sense of restraint. They grow 
without stopping, and eventually so 
many accumulate that they form a 
mass of tissue known as a tumor. 
Normal cells align themselves in a 
most orderly fashion; cancer cells 
grow in wild disarray. Not all tumors 
are cancerous. Some are benign. 
Malignant tumors characteristically 
show no respect for normal tissue 
boundaries. Not only can they invade 
nearby tissue, they are capable of 
spreading throughout the body, or 
metastasizing. A cancer that has 
neither invaded neighboring tissues 
nor metastasized is call in situ. Some 
cancers can exist in situ, without 
spreading, for years. A single organ 
can give rise to several different types 
of cancer. The differences are impor- 
tant because each type of tumor has 
its own pattern of growth and spread, 


DR. DUSTIN’S 
HEALTH HINTS 


The fastening of your automobile 
seat belt is seldom seen as a medical 
procedure. Yet for those in the 
American population aged 15-35, the 
most likely cause of death is highway 
accidents. Each year, we are shocked 
by deaths and serious injuries from 
automobile, motorcycle, moped and 
bicycle accidents in our Foreign 
Service community. You cannot con- 
trol the way others drive, but you can 
fasten seat belts, insist that those who 
drive for you do it in a sensible 
way—and you can practice good 
driving habits yourself. @ 
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and its own preferred location. More 
importantly, each responds differently 
to different therapies. I hope this 
helps you understand what the process 
called cancer involves. On the posi- 
tive side, because of eariier and more 
precise detection, as well as more 
successful treatments, survival rates 
have increased markedly for many 
types of cancer. A large part of the 
successes achieved in cancer diag- 
nosis and treatment is the result of 
education of allied health profession- 
als and the public alike. Teaching the 
value of regular check-ups, including 
specific tests for cancer, the vigorous 
campaign against smoking, and the 
identification of other environmental 
cancer-causing agents have all con- 
tributed greatly to strides made in the 
last 50 years. @ 


Overseas orthodontic 
problems 


(From Foreign Service Medical Bulletin) 


If you or your dependents are 
currently undergoing orthodontic 
treatment or are expecting to start in 
the near future, you should be aware 
of the following: 

1. The Department of State can- 
not pay for travel to obtain consulta- 
tion or treatment on orthodontic mat- 
ters. 

2. Orthodontic needs are not 
taken into consideration for medical 
clearance purposes. 

3. Many post reports are vague 
or inaccurate as to the availability and 
quality of orthodontic facilities at 
post. 

4. Orthodontic methods overseas 
often vary from the methods used in 
the United States and may not be in- 
terchangeable. 

To assist in making your decision 
you should: 

1. Consult with your private or- 
thodontist who may have access to 
international listings of well-trained 
orthodontists. 

2. Ask personnel in M/MED/- 
Foreign Programs if there are known 
facilities available at your proposed 
post which use approved methods of 
orthodontia. 

3. Have all of this in mind when 
you are working on your posting with 
Personnel. 


4. If you still have unanswered 
questions, write the proposed post’s 
medical adviser and ask specific 
clinical/technical questions relative to 
you/your child’s ongoing orthodontia 
treatment. 

5. Do not assume that you can 
‘‘work something out’’ when you ar- 
rive at post! The alternative may be 
costly monthly or bimonthly airfares 
and hotel bills at a nearby city for ex- 
pensive orthodontia care—all at your 
own expense! 


—DwiGutT Bascock, M.D. 
Director of medical clearances 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


Doctors told to cite 
drinking to patients 


The need for the physician to 
confront the alcoholic patient about 
his or her drinking was stressed by 
speakers at a recent meeting for pri- 
mary care doctors in Washington. 
One speaker advocated using a non- 
threatening type of confrontation 
while another recommended an ‘‘ab- 
rasive’’ strategy. In both cases, the 
purpose was said to be to overcome 
the patient’s denial of his alcoholism 
and convince him or her to accept 
treatment for the illness. 

The keynote speaker, Dr. Wil- 
liam Lukash, physician to President 
Carter and a rear admiral in the Navy, 
urged doctors to learn confrontation 
skills and not to be timid in con- 
fronting a patient over his or her 
drinking problem. ‘‘Unless the patient 
admits to being alcoholic, recovery is 
impossible,’’ he said. The meeting, 
attended by about 40 physicians and 
several other caretakers, was cospon- 
sored by the Washington Area Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse; 
the medical centers of Howard, 
George Washington and Georgetown 
Universities; the Psychiatric Institute 
Foundation; and area alcoholism 
councils. 

Dr. Marc Hertzman, a George 
Washington University psychiatrist, 
said that taking a patient’s alcohol 
and drug history is useful in early 
identification, and even helps break 
down the denial pattern. This can be 
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done in a nonthreatening way, he 
said, adding: ‘‘The point is that 
you’ve got to ask.’’ Dr. Hertzman 
told the physicians that, when they 
deal with social drinkers and al- 
coholics, they should assume that the 
individual’s daily consumption of al- 
cohol is actually twice the amount he 
reports. He noted that when he asks 
his alcoholic patients how they would 
describe an alcoholic—a technique he 
uses to help break through denial— 
very often they will ‘‘describe how 
they themselves look.’’ 

Another speaker, Commander 
George Negron, a Navy psychiatrist, 
said that, if a doctor receives a vague 
answer to questions about how much 
a person drinks, it should make him 
‘‘particularly suspicious’’ of the ex- 
istence of problem drinking. Dr. 
Negron, who is with the U.S. Naval 
Regional Medical Center in Ar- 
lington, Va., said that ‘‘friendly per- 
suasion’’ usually doesn’t work in get- 
ting the desired information, but that 
frequently ‘‘using somewhat un- 
friendly persuasion will help.’’ Sev- 
eral other doctors agreed with him, 
noting that they purposely use an 
‘*abrasive’’ confrontation approach. 

Dr. Donald I. Davis of George 
Washington University, also a psy- 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan—Charge d’af- 
faires Peter D. Constable presents De- 
partment’s tribute of appreciation to 
Mary L. Keller, embassy contract nurse 
in recognition of her service, 1976- 
1979. With them are her husband, 
Howard B. Keller, AID, and daughter 
Jennifer. Missing from picture is 
daughter Janine. 


chiatrist, added that, for some al- 
coholics, the process of getting 
through denial takes years, and ‘‘sev- 
eral doctors may have to tell them 
they need treatment.”’ 

On another issue, several speak- 
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‘*Tell an FSO he’s overweight and he’ll tell you he won’t ship the piano!’’ 
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ers said that minor tranquilizers and 
sedatives should not be prescribed for 
alcoholics in treatment or later on, 
mainly because of the danger of 
creating a new chemical dependency. 
‘*These drugs are valuable only for 
(treating) withdrawal symptoms for 
two or three days,’’ said Dr. Earl H. 
Mitchell, a family practitioner in 
Washington. He cited Valium 
(diazepam) as the most common tran- 
quilizer misprescribed by doctors for 
their alcoholic patients. 

Other physicians pointed out the 
benefits of involving the alcoholic’s 
family in diagnosis and treatment. Dr. 
George Kolodner of the Kolmac 
Clinic in Silver Spring, Md., said 
that, in making a diagnosis, he gets 
‘‘particularly suspicious of the patient 
who kicks up a big fuss when I say I 
want to talk with the family.’’ Dr. 
Mitchell added that ‘‘if you start with 
the family, you’ve made a big dent 
right there.’’ He noted that the nonal- 
coholic spouse can be helpful in en- 
couraging the alcoholic to seek help. 
However, he said, in some cases a 
nonalcoholic family member may be 
identified as an ‘‘enabler’’ or ‘‘co- 
alcoholic’’ who ‘‘helps keep the dis- 
ease process going’’ by unknowingly 
supporting the spouse’s drinking. On 
the other hand, Dr. Hertzman com- 
mented, ‘‘spouses often drink in tan- 
dem,”’ and one problem drinker in the 
family may be helpful in identifying 
another. 


If you have a problem or think 
you MIGHT have a drinking prob- 
lem, please call the administrator of 
the Alcohol Awareness Program, 
(202) 632-1843 or 632-8804. 
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‘To meet the stresses of living abroad’ 


Americans in Malaysia organize mental health program 


By W. Donn HEANEY 


Mr. Heaney until recently was 
commercial officer at this East Asian 
post. He is now in the Economic 
Policy Office of the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 


UALA LUMPUR—After four 
years of tinkering, hard work and 
experimentation, the American com- 
munity here has come up with a 
unique program to 

meet the stresses 

encountered by 

Americans living 

abroad. The pro- 

gram addresses 

many of the needs 

of our youth and 

Fadults and is 

being funded al- 

most entirely by 

Mr. Heaney the community it- 
self. We think the success of our pro- 
gram recommends it to other Ameri- 
can communities overseas and, with 
that in mind, I would like to describe 
it and how we set it up. 

Several years ago, we found our- 
selves facing severe problems among 
our young people. A lack of recrea- 
tion facilities, the normal stresses 
faced by adolescents living abroad 
and the ready availability of heroin 
and other dangerous drugs had led to 
a major upsurge in narcotics abuse 
among high school students. Two ex- 
traordinarily competent and dedicated 
members of the embassy community, 
Edith Bennett and Barbara Algire, de- 
cided that something needed to be 
done. After determining what the un- 
derlying problems in the community 
were and that there was indeed a 
dangerous and growing drug problem 
in the community, they approached 
the Department’s Office of Medical 
Services for assistance, and that of- 
fice came through. It helped us to 
obtain a $25,000 grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Drug Abuse. In ad- 
dition, we set out to raise additional 
funds from American firms located 
here. Their response was heartwarm- 
ing and, in 1975, our program began. 
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Gale Metcalf, center, leads a discussion 
with American teen-agers at the Inter- 
national School. (Photo by Brian Heaney) 


After some initial experimen- 
tation, we hired a former Peace 
Corps volunteer, who was finishing 
up his tour in Malaysia, to handle our 
Teen Center and recreation program. 
We provided him with a modest local 
salary and free housing at the Teen 
Center. As to the counseling part of 
the program, we were fortunate to lo- 
cate a husband-wife team of mental 
health professionals, Joel Wallach 
and Gale Metcalf, with backgrounds 
in community psychology, drug pre- 
vention and counseling, as well as 
previous overseas experience. 

While we had a clear idea of our 
recreational needs and the Teen Cen- 
ter was functioning well, we were less 
certain at the start as to how to pro- 
ceed on the counseling side. The 
counselors decided they could be 
most helpful by dividing their ac- 
tivities into three areas: counseling, 
drug prevention activities and other 
prevention-oriented programs aimed 


at the larger community. As time 
went on, more and more adults were 
attracted to the counseling services, 
and the client load is now split 50-50 


between adults and children. The 
confidentiality of the counseling 
process was guaranteed by ensuring 
that no one but the counselors had ac- 
cess to the client’s files. 


It would be useful at this point 
to say a word about how our program 
is organized within the community. 
We have felt that the focal point of 
our efforts must be the American As- 
sociation of Malaysia, which could 
offer the community-wide base we 
needed and provide a legal umbrella 
under which we could operate. 
Therefore, one of our first actions 
was to set up a Youth Activities 
Committee under the association with 
its own chairman, treasurer and mem- 
bership. The committee is appointive, 
not elective in nature. Because of the 
critical necessity to raise funds from 
the American business community, 
the committee is usually headed by a 
well-known and interested American 
businessman. The deputy chief of 
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Joel Wallach, right, leads a discussion 
with American teen-agers at the Inter- 
national School. (Photo by Brian Heaney) 


mission has served as the embassy’s 
representative. The next largest donor 
after the embassy during the start-up 
phase was a major oil company, and 
we asked that it have a permanent 
representative on the board. Other 
representatives include the school, the 
counselors, and the Teen Center di- 
rector. Interested members of the 
community are welcome to join the 
committee, and several have done so. 
In addition to the activities previously 
mentioned, the committee coordinates 
an active football and Little League 
baseball program and, under the 
‘*Teen Apprenticeship Program,’’ the 
provision of summer jobs for those 
teen-agers not on home leave. 

Funding has always been a mat- 
ter of specific concern, and has 
changed over the years. Initially, we 
depended overwhelmingly on the 
U.S. Government grant of $25,000 to 
get the program started. Now, how- 
ever, that has been reduced to about 
$10,000 a year—a level we fervently 
hope will be maintained—and the 
community itself has stepped in 
handily. The cost of our total program 
now is approaching $60,000 a year. 
We raise $10,000 from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, $18,000 from the oil com- 
pany, $10,000 from the International 
School and $22,000 from the rest of 
the community. We believe this re- 
flects the increasingly widespread 
support the program enjoys. 


The major lesson we have 
learned from our experience is the 
necessity for communities abroad to 
work together to develop a program. 
Only if all elements—embassy, busi- 
ness, school, and community organi- 
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zations pull together, will it work. 
This approach has enabled our rela- 
tively small community (roughly 
2,000 Americans, including depend- 
ents) to provide a program. There is 
nv way the embassy could have done 
this on its own. Yet to ignore the 
problems we faced would have been 
irresponsible in the extreme. 


* * * 


In the article that follows, the 
substantive aspects of the counseling 
program are discussed by the 
husband-and-wife team who have 
been running it since its inception in 


1977. 


By JOEL WALLACH 
AND GALE METCALF 


UALA LUMPUR—The follow- 

ing are scenes that took place 
here during the last year: 

A teen-age girl in the American 
community suspects she is pregnant 
and needs help in deciding what to 
Goo x. 

Fourteen couples, seated around 
a large conference table, explore 
some of the issues involved in raising 
children overseas, and some of the 
ways families can trouble-shoot in 
advance. . . 

A woman in her early 30s, who 
had thought of herself as fulfilled by 
her roles of wife and mother, now 
speaks tearfully of feeling isolated 
and frustrated, as she searches for a 
purpose that will make getting up 
each day worthwhile. . . 

Twelve new junior high school 
students discuss some of the things 
that ‘‘bug’’ them about Malaysians, 
and then move on to discuss things 
they do which Malaysians might find 
offensive. . . 

A member of the embassy staff 
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finds job responsibilities overwhelm- 
ing, and he seeks help to cope with 
his anxiety and anger. . . 


What the above people have in 
common is that all received services 
provided by the Community Coun- 
seling Program here. The program 
provides counseling to both youth and 
adults, and educational experiences 
for people of all ages, designed to 
help them cope more effectively with 
the stresses they encounter in living 
overseas. 

Individuals living in an overseas 
community experience many of the 
same problems, concerns and stresses 
they would have had to contend with 
had they remained ‘‘back home.’’ 
Marital problems, parent-child con- 
flicts, depression, problems of ado- 
lescents—just to mention a few—are 
issues that arise everywhere. But the 
resources available to deal with stress 
and crisis are often fewer overseas 
than ‘‘back home.’’ And, in addition, 
there are in fact a whole host of stres- 
ses unique to the overseas experience 
with which individuals must contend. 


The obvious stress of settling in 
and adjusting to life in a different 
culture, no matter how developed or 
accommodating it may be, is a major 
source of frustration for nearly all 
new arrivals. This seems especially 
true for those either who have never 
experienced living in another culture 
or who come overseas grudgingly, for 
example as a dependent. Teens and 
women are generally the two groups 
which experience the greatest stress in 
adjusting to life overseas. While men 
certainly experience an increase in 
stress, it is familiar stress, largely 
generated by increased job respon- 
sibilities. This is not to say that they 
completely escape cross-cultural ad- 
justment problems. Nonetheless, it is 
the wives who generally bear the 
brunt of daily interface with a new, 
and quite often, incomprehensible 
culture. 

Women also experience other 
stresses. In many countries, work 
permits are difficult to obtain, and 
few wives have the option of paid 
employment. On the home front, they 
may find their role usurped as ser- 
vants, gardeners and drivers care for 
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the family’s needs. Many women find 
themselves in the distressing situation 
of having nothing meaningful to do 
with their time. Although it is true 
that most eventually find satisfying 
ways to use their time, the process is 
a difficult one, making adjustment a 
trying experience. During this period, 
more than a few women find them- 
selves feeling frustrated, isolated and 
depressed. These feelings are often 
exacerbated by a husband’s absence 
from home for extended periods of 
time. 


For teens, the experience of 
living overseas can also be very 
stressful. It comes at a time when 
they want to be doing what is ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ for their age group in their own 
culture. Instead, they find themselves 
in a foreign environment. Fur- 
thermore, high levels of transiency 
among families work against the es- 
tablishment of long-term friendships 
at a time when these relationships are 
assuming great importance. 

For adolescents in any commu- 
nity teen-age years are a time of ex- 
perimentation with new and often 
‘*forbidden’’ behaviors as teens begin 
to break away from family rules and 
values. Teens overseas are no excep- 
tion. Experimentation with drugs, 
legal and illegal, seems to be ac- 
cepted behavior among a large num- 
ber of expatriate teens. The potential 
for drug misuse among this group is a 
legitimate concern both because of 
the kinds of drugs which may be 
readily available and because the 
legal systems in many overseas set- 
tings deal very harshly with drug of- 
fenders. 


A program of mental health 
services, when broadly defined, pro- 
vides an Overseas community with a 
mechanism for helping its members to 
deal with the stresses they face and 
for teaching them skills they can use 
to increase their personal and family 
resources for coping. The Community 
Counseling Program here is founded 
on the concept of community in- 
volvement. We solicit input from 
groups and individuals in planning the 
program, so that it can help to meet 
the needs community members are 
experiencing. A guiding principle of 
the program is its prevention orienta- 


tion. We feel that much of the unhap- 
piness people experience overseas can 
be prevented or minimized through an 
educational approach. People ca: 
learn to handle the negative stress in 
their lives more effectively. People 
can be ‘‘innoculated’’ against pre- 
dictable future stress. 


As in most communities in the 
United States, mental health services 
are viewed with suspicion by many 
overseas Americans. So, as might be 
expected, use of counseling services 
started out slowly, increasing gradu- 
ally over time as people came to know 
and to trust us. Since the beginning of 
the second year of the program, an 
average of 30 clients are seen each 
month. Although the service is open 
to all expatriates, more than 75% of 
the clients served are American. 
Some 6-7% of the American families 
here utilize the counseling service. 
Clients are equally divided between 
youth and adults. Slightly more 
females than males are served. 

For the most part, the counseling 
provided consists of short-term treat- 
ment ranging from | to 10 sessions. 
The most common issues dealt with: 
marital conflicts, depression, prob- 
lems of adolescents, cross-cultural 
adjustment, school difficulties, and 
making major personal decisions. 


The prevention efforts take 
many forms. Prevention efforts for 
youth have been conducted primarily 
through the International School. We 
teach a regular elective course entitled 
‘‘Human Relations,’’ and maintain a 
close consultative relationship with 
school administrators and guidance 
personnel. At the beginning of the 
school year, we help organize orien- 
tations for all new students at the 
junior and senior high school levels. 
These programs are designed to help 
students adjust to life as expatriate 
teens, with special attention on how 
to make friends, and to understand 
and appreciate Malaysia and Malay- 
sians. To address some of the special 
problems of adolescents, including 
the problem of drug misuse, mini- 
courses have been developed and in- 
tegrated into the curriculum. Out-of- 
school activities have included sexu- 
ality workshops, self-growth 
weekends, walking tours of the capi- 


tal, student-initiated discussion 
groups (in such areas as problems of 
returning home), and volunteer ac- 
tivities (such as a Vietnamese refugee 
program). 


For adults, prevention activities 
are numerous. Regular cross-cultural 
seminars and articles in community 
news bulletins give newcomers prac- 
tical information on how to adjust, 
pitfalls to be aware of, and informa- 
tion needed to minimize misun- 
derstandings and frustrations with 
Malaysians. Workshops in communi- 
cation skills teach participants ways 
to manage conflict and maximize 
communication within the family. 
Seminars and articles alert parents to 
the potential for drug misuse in an 
environment where both marijuana 
and heroin are cheap, potent and 
readily available. Re-entry workshops 
help families prepare for the transition 
back to their home countries. Other 
special seminars and workshops such 
as ‘‘Relaxation Workshops for Busi- 
nessmen,’’ “‘Raising Children Over- 
seas,’’ and ‘‘Career Strategies,’’ for 
women re-entering the job market, are 
planned and implemented as needs 
become known. 


It is very difficult to measure 
the success of any mental health pro- 
gram. It is safe to say, however, that 
the program here has created greater 
interest and involvement on the part 
of community groups in mental health 
concerns and issues. In addition, 
there is quantifiable evidence of con- 
sumer satisfaction with this 
community-based, prevention- 
oriented program. Such satisfaction is 
reflected in: (1) steady growth in the 
number of counseling clients, many 
of whom are referred by previous 
clients; (2) high levels of interest and 
attendance in prevention/education 
programs; and (3) perhaps most im- 
portantly, the community’s decision 
to assume primary financial responsi- 
bility for the continuation of the pro- 
gram. 

It is hoped that other overseas 
American communities will be able to 
benefit from our experience. For fur- 
ther information, please contact us at 
the International School of Kuala 
Lumpur, P.O. Box 2645, Kuala 
Lumpur. @ 
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Adjuration to career officials 


‘We must understand the political environment’ 


The following address was deliv- 
ered by Under Secretary David D. 
Newsom at the Foreign Service In- 
Stitute’s Executive Seminar gradua- 
tion: 


IM BLAKE has given me a chal- 

lenging topic: *‘*The Career 
Officer—the Essential Qualities.’ 
This is a topic more difficult to ad- 
dress than one 
might think. A 
graduation speech 
should not sound 
like the precepts 
for the selection 
boards. Neither 
should it sound 
like a job descrip- 
tion for a senior 
position. Let me 

Mr. Newsom begin by defining 
what we are as career officers, 
whether we are in the military serv- 
ice, the Civil Service or the Foreign 
Service. 

We are members of a service. 
Our task is to provide the elements of 
expertise and continuity to a 
democratically-elected President and 
his appointees. To do so we must un- 
derstand the political environment 
within which we must work. We must 
create confidence in our loyalty and 
in our competence. The Executive 
Seminar course which you are just 
completing—with its emphasis on the 
domestic and political scene—is an 
important means of closing the gap 
between the political and the career 
structure. 


There is, perhaps, inevitably 
and traditionally a difference in 
perspective—not to say some 
rivalry—between the elected official 
and his team and the permanent Gov- 
ernment service. It is true in most 
governments. I recall an official in 
another administration, with whom I 
disagreed, saying to me: ‘‘You don’t 
understand. You have not been to the 
people.’’ There is a ‘‘we’’ and 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 

Advanced Consular Course 

Consular Employees Professional Seminar 


Equal employment opportunity 
Executive EEO Seminar 


Political training 
Political-Military Affairs 
Seminar on Terrorism 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Human Rights 


Executive development 


Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 
Supervisory Studies (off-site) 


Foreign Service officer orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 


Communication skills 
Public Speaking 

Reading Development Skills 
Basic Writing Skills 


Clerical skilis 
Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 

Human Relations and Secretarial Office 
Procedures 

Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 

Workshop in the Preparation 
of Travel Vouchers 


Courses for professional managers 

The Art of Dictation Workshop 

Effective Writing in International Affairs 
Effective Oral Communication for Managers 


Oct. Nov. 


— 12 
1 26 
15 = 
15 =— 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
9 ae iets 
a 12 a 


30 


8 
1 


29 


16 a 


To be announced 


= 6 


Weekly, as applicants 


warrant 


As applicants warrant 


12 


19 


12 
15 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
12 months 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 


1 day 


1 week 
1 day 

4 days 
3 days 


5 days 
5 days 


5 weeks, 3 days 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


24 hours 
4 weeks 
4 weeks 
35 hours 
4 hours 
20 hours 
3 hours 
2 hours 
3 hours 


12 hours 
12 hours 


—(Continued on next page) 
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—(Continued from preceding page) 
Program 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Career Counseling 

Community Skills 

Re-Entry 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
10 3 days 
— 1 week 
27 1 day 


Area studies and language training 


Africa, Sub Sahara 
Western Europe 

People’s Republic of China 
East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Western European languages 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


Early morning language classes 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 


‘‘they’’ element. If we are to have an 
effective role in the creation and im- 
plementation of foreign policy, we 
must understand how they look at it. 
If there is sometimes, an uneasiness 
on the part of the officials of a new 
administration toward the career 
service, there is, as frequently a 
career attitude that is cool toward 
those who represent the political en- 
vironment. We cannot gain the confi- 
dence needed to do our job if that at- 
titude persists. 

As career officers—looking at 
the world from the security of our 
tenure—we must appreciate the risks 
and pressures facing those whose 
livelihood frequently depends on 
going every four years before the 
electorate. We need to understand the 
need a President has to have his own 
people, not only to acknowledge his 
debt to them, but to be sure that those 
who think as he does are situated in 
the policy machinery. 


You may say about an outside 
appointee, ‘‘What does he know 
about Outer Mongolia?’’ (He may, in 
fact, know something about Outer 
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20 weeks 
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17 weeks 
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17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 


Mongolia.) But he can also ask you: 
‘*What importance does the President 
attach to Outer Mongolia?’’ The 
problem is not only one of relation- 
ships in Washington and in the field. 
It is also having a sense of how the 
realities of our political life affect the 
relations with the country in which we 
are stationed. I could cite examples, 
for instance, of recommendations for 
aid or military assistance totally at 
variance from the realities of presi- 
dential budget commitments or con- 
gressional attitudes. We should call 
the shots as we see them, but we lose 
credibility if we do not at least show 
an awareness of the limitations. We 
need to know not only the political 
environment of the executive. We 
need to know equally how to relate to 
the Congress. 

This political background can be 
particularly difficult for the Foreign 
Service. It is hard to get a feel for 
OMB [Office of Management and 
Budget] if you are sitting in Blantyre. 
The Congress is a long way from 
Vietiane. We must work at both. We 
can do so by taking full advantage of 
our Washington assignments to learn 


how the Government works—in all its 
aspects. We can do so in the field by 
a positive attitude toward congres- 
sional visits. 


While congressional visits can, 
at times, complicate one’s life, I have 
often been appalled at the lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of the Foreign 
Service of the special opportunities 
provided by such visits. The Congress 
is, in a sense, our constituency. Such 
visits are the occasions when we 
should get to know its members and 
how they think and feel. 

Many of you have called on 
members of Congress in their offices. 
You will know what I mean. No 
sooner is one seated, but the bells 
around the clock begin to ring. Just as 
you reach the point of your visit, your 
host must leave to vote. There is no 
such clock overseas. Learn about your 
Congressional visitor. Find his con- 
stituents in your country, know about 
his state. Talk to him about his con- 
cerns before you talk to him about 
yours. He will remember and ap- 
preciate and you will increase your 
understanding of and relationship to 
our political process. 


The cabinet officer, filling 
senior positions out of the career 
service, will want to find people who 
will help him proceed. He will ask 
himself: Does this person relate well 
to other agencies? Can he appear be- 
fore the Congress? Will his advice be 
honest but still sensitive to congres- 
sional and public realities? Will he be 
an asset to the Department in its wider 
relationships? 

There is, of course, a subtle 
caveat to this. The distinction be- 
tween the career service and the 
political world needs to be main- 
tained. We need to understand the 
process—without becoming part of it. 
The career officer cannot ‘‘play’’ 
politics. We need to retain our iden- 
tities. We need to be respectful of the 
process, but apart from it. We need to 
be prepared to serve with equal com- 
petence and tactfulness those who 
may follow in another administration 
—of whatever party. 


Beyond these considerations, 
the cabinet official wants two qualifi- 
cations in those officers whom he 
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may choose: He wants loyalty. He 
wants competence. 

We are expected to demonstrate 
loyalty to those whom we serve. We 
are expected to work within the sys- 
tem. We are expected to set forth our 
ideas on an issue, but to accept the 
decision of the executive. Open and 
direct criticism of an incumbent 
President or department head is 
quickly reproduced, and finds its way 
to those who already harbor doubts 
about the career service. It rarely does 
either the issues or the Foreign Serv- 
ice or the incumbent a favor. 

Each Secretary of State I have 
known has had certain specific goals 
and hopes, reflecting both his own 
thoughts and those of the President. 
He is looking for persons who will, 
with credit to the country and to the 
administration, help achieve those 
goals. I remember hearing Dean Rusk 
speaking in a small group recently. 
He was commenting that one of the 
most important tasks he had as Sec- 
retary of State was to choose those 
who would be his principal helpers, 
and to identify, also, those who 
would be serving later Secretaries and 
Presidents. If such persons cannot be 
found in the permanent services, the 
Secretary, quite understandably, will 
look elsewhere. 


A cabinet officer wants com- 
petence. He wants to feel that, if an 
official is charged with a task, he will 
have the initiative, the knowledge, 
the judgment to carry out that task. 
People vary, but, in general, the busy 
cabinet officer does not wish to be 
consulted at each step in the way as 
problems unfold. He wants to dele- 
gate — with confidence—all but the 
major problems. He wants someone 
who does not come back as he meets 
each obstacle in his path. The offi- 
cer’s knowledge of the general situa- 
tion and his judgment should tell him 
what the possible course of action 
may be. He should carry on and fe- 
port. The very best officers are those 
who rarely ask for instructions. They 
know what needs to be done. They 
assume that if they are to do some- 
thing else, or that if what they have 
done is in error, they will be told. 

What is competence in a career 
officer? I suggest it has five parts: 
knowledge, foresight, response, lead- 
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ership and discipline. The cabinet of- 
ficer relies on the career person, first, 
for knowledge. It can be knowledge 
of an area. Where is Qatar? What is 
its oil production? What are its rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia? It can be 
knowledge of sensitivities. How will 
Prime Minister “*X’’ feel if the Sec- 
retary sees the chief justice before he 
sees the prime minister? How will the 
people of Country ‘‘Y’’ react if we 
provide military assistance to its 
neighbor? Should the President raise 
the question of the imprisonment of 
Mr. *‘Q’’ when he meets the Presi- 
dent of ‘‘R’’? 


On such matters often turn the 
successes and failures of foreign pol- 
icy. The career professional is ex- 
pected to have the answers—and the 
correct answers. It can be a knowl- 
edge of relationships. Mr. Ahmed 
joined the opposition party because 
his brother inherited the business. The 
prime minister lost the support of the 
Wang family because he deserted the 
Wang family’s daughter. 

Knowledge also requires sepa- 
rating the important from the unim- 
portant. Too often I have seen the 
enthusiasm of a Secretary of State 
fade for someone in the Foreign 
Service because he told him more 
than he needed to know—and, 
perhaps, did not tell him that which 
he required. Too few stop to think, in 
advance of a meeting: what does the 
Secretary really need to know? Often 
it is little more than the essentials of a 
problem. 


Competence is warning your 
principals of problems to come. 
Senior officials do not like to be 
caught by surprise. It is an American 
axiom that, no matter how remote the 
problem, we should know of its twists 
and turns. It is the task of the Foreign 
Service to provide that foresight in 
the field of our international relations. 
This requires analysis. It requires per- 
ceptive reporting. It requires a sense 
of the mood of a situation or a coun- 
try. 

Many of us have spent time over 
the years explaining why we had not 
anticipated a revolution or a change in 
government. Our defense has often 
been that we could hardly be expected 
to anticipate such an event when those 
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of the country involved did not. To 
many in our country, this is not a 
satisfactory answer. Issuing a warning 
that trouble may come in a country 
almost inevitably leads to the ques- 
tion: What are you going to do about 
it? That leads to the third area of 
competence, the response. 


It is not enough to be an analyst 
or a seer. We need also to propose the 
response. It should be a maxim of the 
good career officer that he never puts 
forward a problem or a prediction 
without suggesting what might be 
done to prevent it or minimize its ef- 
fects. Here is where judgment comes 
in. Here, also, is where a knowledge 
of the political process enters. Pro- 
posals which are unrealistic in a 
domestic sense have little value for a 
cabinet principal. Proposals in our 
Government, where resources are 
often involved, very frequently in- 
volve the Congress. They involve, 
also, relations with other Depart- 
ments, with OMB and the NSC [Na- 
tional Security Council]. If we are 
going to propose to the Secretary that 
emergency aid be airlifted to a disas- 
ter area, we need to be sure funds and 
commodities are available, that DOD 
will provide the aircraft, and that the 
country will receive and manage the 
aid. 


Career competence involves 
leadership. Perhaps it is leadership of 
a bureau or an embassy; perhaps it is 
leadership in the resolution of a 
problem. To a principal, the ideal of- 
ficer is the one that can take a prob- 
lem, lead it to resolution or control, 
and report back that all is in order. To 
do so in an embassy or in Washington 
requires leadership. It requires con- 
vincing people of what needs to be 
done. It requires bringing along or, 
occasionally, outflanking the reluc- 
tant. 


Leadership requires a consid- 
eration of those working with you. 
Bad morale can be as defeating as a 
poor proposal. 

Leadership requires the skills 
that go with negotiation, both within 
your own organization and with the 
foreign country. These embrace pati- 
ence, judgment, a sense of personal- 
ity, an assurance of objectives, a 
flexibility of tactics. 
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Leadership requires conviction, 
but not advocacy. Conviction means 
pursuing a matter until it is resolved 
and accepting the resolution. Advo- 
cacy means pursuing a cause rather 
than a solution. Advocacy can wear 
out its welcome at the senior levels. 


Finally, there is discipline. For 
a variety of reasons this is possibly 
more of a problem in the civil and 
foreign services than ever before. 
There are two aspects to this: the dis- 
cipline of assignment and the disci- 
pline of expression. 

Most of my generation in the 
Foreign Service believed in and ac- 
cepted the obligation to go where the 
needs of the Service required. That is 
no longer so completely the case. 
There are valid reasons. Spouse em- 
ployment and financial hardships 
make unexpected movement more 
difficult. There is more consultation, 
more bargaining, perhaps for good 
cause. Yet, I am still moved and 
gratified, as I have been several times 
in my present job, when I call an offi- 
cer and ask him to accept a difficult 
assignment, and, without hesitation, 
he says yes. I do not think we can 
have an effective career service with- 
out an acceptance of this obligation. 


The Viet-Nam years compli- 


cated the discipline of expression. 
Many saw us embarked on a policy 
they could not accept. They reacted 
through public expressions and, more 
severely, through the leaking of 
documents and information on Gov- 
ernmental discussions. Some now be- 
lieve the experience of those years 
gives to each officer a license to exer- 
cise his conscience in similar fashion. 
Never has the problem been as grave 
as it is today. A senior Washington 
correspondent remarked to someone 
the other day that at least three- 
fourths of the leaks of classified in- 
formation which came to him were 
volunteered by people in the Govern- 
ment. 

How each one deals with policies 
to which he or she may be opposed is 
a matter of conscience. There are 
today more means for internal dissent 
than have ever existed. They should 
be used. The career officer who takes 
it upon himself, without utilizing 
fully the internal means of dissent, 
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publicly to undermine a policy may 
be causing serious damage to our na- 
tional interests. In the first place, he 
may not know the full story. In the 
second place, he risks destroying the 
confidence in all of us of those 
elected and appointed officials whom 
we serve. Nothing will more quickly 
and clearly undermine an effective 
career role in the policy process than 
a gross decline in both kinds of disci- 
pline. 

There are, perhaps, those in the 
audience who will see in my remarks 
an excess of emphasis on how we re- 
late to a system. There are those who 
may think the approach is too cal- 
culating. They would urge more at- 
tention to our morale and professional 
obligations to work for goals, to tell 
things as we see them regardless of 
the consequences. This, too, is part of 
professionalism. But, whether we like 
it or not, that professionalism in a real 
world cannot achieve its goals apart 
from the environment in which it 
operates—in diplomacy as in any 
other profession. 


Whether civil or military, we 
have as fine career services in the 
United States as exist anywhere in the 
world. Our political leadership con- 
tinues to look to us for that profes- 
sional contribution which is essential 
in the creation and implementation of 
the nation’s policies. 

We cannot, however, take our 
position for granted. We will continue 
to provide members for the highest 
professional positions in the Govern- 
ment and to participate meaningfully 
in the most significant issues only if 
we can retain, through continued 
dedication, discipline and profes- 
sionalism, the confidence of the 
Presidents of this country and of the 
cabinet officers who serve them. 


27 receive long-term 
training assignments 
for year 1979-80 


Twenty-seven Depaitment offi- 
cers have received long-term training 
assignments or senior fellowships for 
the academic year 1979-80. Listed 
below are the recipients and the 
schools they are attending: 

National War College—Charles 


E. Angevine, Norman M. Bouton, 
Kevin E. Carroll, Stephen P. Daw- 
kins, Philip J. Griffin, Peter T. Hig- 
gins, Jerome L. Hoganson, Carolyn 
E. Kingsley, Mark C. Lissfelt, Miles 
S. Pendleton Jr., John J. St. John, 
Clyde Donald Taylor, Theresa A. 
Tull and Philip C. Wilcox Jr. 

Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces—Sidney H. Blakely, John J. 
Eddy, Ralph T. Jones and Peter J. 
Roche. 

Army War College—Robert D. 
Collins. 

Canadian National Defence 
College—Richard L. Wilson. 

NATO Defense College—Alfred 
J. White (August 1979-February 
1980 and Randolph Reed (Feb- 
ruary—July 1980). 

Center for International Affairs, 
Harvard University—Howard M. 
McElroy. 

Woodrow Wilson Fellowship, 
Princeton University—Lois Jean 
Matteson, Vernon D. Penner Jr. and 
John B. Thompson. 

Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions—Philip H. Stoddard. 


6 young people win 
DACOR fellowships 
in $4,000 range 


The Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, Retired (DACOR) Educa- 
tional and Welfare Foundation has 
awarded six fellowships for the 
1979-80 academic year. Five of the 
awards are for $4,000 each. The 
sixth, the S. Pinkney Tuck Memorial 
DACOR fellowship, is for $4,500. 
The winners: 

® Deborah C. Diamond, who had 
won a DACOR fellowship for the 
previous academic year, and received 
it again, to continue her graduate 
work in Stanford University’s East 
Asian studies program. She had taken 
her undergraduate work at American 
University in Washington. 

@ Kimberlee Anne O’Maley, a 
graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, to begin graduate work at the 
University of California, at Berkeley. 
A native of Richmond, Ind., she was 
No. 1 in her high school class of 562 
and an honor student in the depart- 
ment of government and foreign af- 
fairs at Virginia. 

@ Kevin Mark Generous, who 
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won the Tuck fellowship. A graduate 
of George Washington University’s 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, he will continue studies at the 
university. He was on the dean’s list 
and served as delegate to the 30th an- 
nual student conference on U.S. af- 
fairs. 

@ Monya Elaine Bunn, who won 
the first Margaret Niles Butler 
Memorial DACOR fellowship. Miss 
Bunn was the valedictorian and a 
summa cum laude graduate of the 
University of Georgia in 1974. She 
also did graduate work in French lan- 
guage and literature under a 
Fulbright-Hays grant at the University 
of Neuchatel, 1974-75. She worked 
full-time at the Congressional Re- 
search Service, 1976-78, and recently 
completed her first year toward a 


master’s degree at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 
Studies. 

@ Robert E. Martinez, who re- 
ceived the Jefferson Patterson 
Memorial DACOR fellowship. Mr. 
Martinez is a graduate of Columbia 
with majors in history and Spanish. 
He was granted a leave of absence 
during his junior year to study at the 
University of Madrid, under New 
York University auspices. He entered 
the international relations program at 
Yale in September 1978, and is 
studying for a doctorate in political 
science. 

@ Dane Joseph Neller, who was 
awarded a special fellowship, based 
on a contribution from Ambassador 
Fraser Wilkins to the DACOR Educa- 
tional and Welfare Foundation. Mr. 


Institute evaluates language program 


By LLoyp B. Swirt 
AND GarRY D. CRAWFORD 


The authors are on the staff of 
the Foreign Service Institute. 


What is the purpose of the 
Department’s language training 
programs? This is by no means a 
simple question, as the Foreign 
Service Institute has found in a 
searching reevaluation that has 
been going on for the last several 
months. Are we engaged in some 
kind of contest to demonstrate that 
our Foreign Service officers have a 
more complete mastery of the past 
subjunctive than other foreigners 
in Country X? Which is more 
important—to understand what 
another person says, or what he 
means? Can we be sure that what 
we Say, even if grammatically cor- 
rect, will be understood by the 
other person in the way we want? 
Is the institute teaching its students 
what they need most on arrival at 
post? Is it providing the best basis 
for further learning in that country? 

This reevaluation is based on 
commentary from the posts and 
returned personnel, inspection re- 
ports, experience from recent in- 
house experiments, and evidence 
from academic and professional 
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training communities outside the 
institute. As a result, the institute’s 
School of Language Studies has 
recently hammered out a one- 
sentence ‘“‘statement of purpose,”’ 
to wit: ‘‘The purpose of the School 
of Language Studies is to help 
representatives of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment develop the communica- 
tion skills and cultural awareness 
required to live abroad and work 
effectively.”’ 

Though simple and straight- 
forward, the sentence carries im- 
plications which could bring im- 
portant changes of emphasis in 
School of Language Studies pro- 
grams in Washington. Several 
points are worth noting: ‘‘Repre- 
sentatives’ includes family mem- 
bers. ‘‘To help develop’’ implies 
that the role of the school is one of 
facilitating learning, emphasizing 
the responsibility that students 
share for their own progress. 
‘“‘Communication skills’’ include 
both verbal and nonverbal com- 
municative behaviors, receptive as 
well as active. ‘‘Cultural aware- 
ness’’ underscores the significance 
of area studies and cultural knowl- 
edge, and the need for perceiving 
communication in non-American 
contexts. ‘‘Live abroad’’ implies 
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Neller is a recent graduate of Yale 
College, with summa cum laude hon- 
ors in political science. Earlier, he 
was a student at Rollins College, 
where he was on the provost and 
president’s list. He also spent one 
semester in Dublin at the Institute of 
Irish Studies. He is taking graduate 
work in political science at Yale. 


46 win scholarships, 
22 get merit awards 
from AFSA, AAFSW 


The American Foreign Service 
Association (AFSA), in cooperation 
with the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women (AAFSW), 
has awarded 46 scholarships to col- 
lege students and 22 merit awards to 


that communication plays a signifi- 
cant part in one’s successful ad- 
justment to life in a non-American 
society. ‘‘Required’’ makes it clear 
that communicative ability is not 
just desirable for effective living 
and working abroad, but is a pre- 
requisite to real success. ‘*Work 
effectively’’ suggests increased 
emphasis on job-related capabil- 
ities in the school instructional 
courses. Implicit in this is a re- 
quirement that the school develop 
means to evaluate the ability of 
students to function in job-related 
contexts in addition to the tradi- 
tional speaking/reading language 
proficiency scores. 

In the months ahead the 
school staff will explore the above 
implications and will set about to 
develop staff and materials to pro- 
vide learning programs geared to 
this broader objective. The school, 
aware that there is a great store of 
information in the Foreign Service 
concerning the realities of foreign 
language use on the job, invites 
officers and employees to submit 
to the institute in Washington 
anecdotes or observations con- 
cerning experiences they or others 
have had that demonstrate how 
foreign language use (or misuse) at 
post, and cultural awareness (or 
lack of it), have influenced their 
effectiveness. 
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recent high school graduates, for the 
academic year 1979-80. Listed below 
are the recipients of scholarships and 
the schools they plan to attend: 


ROLF RICHARD ANDERSON, Univer- 
sity of Virginiaa MARGARET A. BROGLEY, 
Catholic University of America; VIRGINIA 
M. BROGLEY, Barry College; TAMARA E. 
BROWN, Trinity College; LOUISE M. CAR- 
WELL, University of Rochester; KRISTEN D. 
COOR, Northern Arizona University; MARY 
E. COOR, Northern Arizona University; 
MARK S. COOR, Northern Arizona Univer- 
sity; PATRICIA L. DROPIK, University of 
Minnesota; SHARON L. DROPIK, Kalamazoo 
College; PAUL S. DWYER, Tufts University; 
MICHAEL J. FARRAND, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; WILLIAM PATRICK FARRAND, 
College of William and Mary; HARRIET A. 
HIRSHORN, Antioch College; JAMES L. 
HOLMES III, University of Virginia; MARY 
ALICE HRETZ, Eastern Michigan University; 
RICHARD E. HRETZ JR., Xavier University; 
RUTH ANN HRETZ, Xavier University; 
BRENDA JONES, San Jose State University; 
FRANK P. KING, Mankato State University; 
FRANCES M. KIRK, Hood College; Anthony 
A. Levintow, Oberlin College; MARSHA F. 
LEVY, Rhode Island School of Design; 
MICHELLE M. LYONS, East Carolina Uni- 
versity, CHRISTINE X. MACKELL, George- 
town University; JEFFREY P. MAISH, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; JAMES C. McCLURE, 
Abilene Christian University; JAMES W. 
McNEILL III, University of South Carolina; 
KEVIN M. McNEILL, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College; ANA MARIA PAULIN, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; MICHAEL A. 
PAULIN, University of Massachusetts; 
CAROLYN R. PHILLIPS, University of Ten- 
nessee; PATRICIA R. PHILLIPS, University 
of Tennessee; JOHN R. POGUE, George 
Mason University; WILLIAM F. POGUE, 
George Washington University; KAI JOHN 
REINERTSON, George Mason University; 
KARI CHRISTINE REINERTSON, George 
Mason University; KARLA M. REI- 
NERTSON, Remidji State University: KRAG 
C. REINERTSON, University of Colorado; 
RENATA X. RICK, Onondaga Community 
College; ANNE M. SCANLON, Indiana Uni- 
versity; PATRICK J. SCANLON, University 
of Southern California; HARRISON B. 
SHERWOOD JR., Kenyon College; PAULA 
K. SIMMONS, Art Institute of Pittsburgh; 
MICHELE M. ST. DENIS, University of 
Southern California; and INGRID A. WIL- 
LIAMS, University of Southern California. 


Winners of merit awards, and the 
colleges and universities they expect 
to attend: 

BRUCE A. AYLWARD, Stanford Uni- 
versity, GREGORY ROLLIN ANDREWS, 
Princeton University; JOHN P. CLYNE (name 
of school not available); EVELYN T. 
COHEN, University of Virginia; CHRISTINE 
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Secretary’s message on equal employment 


Secretary Vance sent the fol- 
lowing message to all employees of 
the Department on August 6: 

I met recently with members of 
the Executive Level Task Force on 
Affirmative Action to review de- 
velopments in our Equal Employment 
Opportunity Program. I was pleased 
to learn of the progress made so far to 
implement most of the task force’s 
original 89 recommendations. These 
recommendations cover the full range 
of personnel activities and decisions 
affecting minorities and women: re- 
cruitment, hiring, training, assign- 
ments, counseling, promotions and 
career development. 

Additionally, the Department has 
reached five of the nine key EEO 
goals which I set for this fiscal 
year—an intensified recruitment ef- 
fort based on cooperation with 
minority and women’s organizations; 
increased emphasis on upward mobil- 
ity for employees at the lower pay 
levels; the initiation of a vigorous, 
comprehensive Hispanic Employment 
Program; the formation of a Retention 
and Career Progression Study Group 
to address the various problems af- 
fecting the two EEO hiring programs; 
and expanded EEO awareness training 
at the Foreign Service Institute. 

The recruitment and retention of 
qualified minority members and 


M. COURTNEY, University of Virginia; 
CLAIRE P. ENGELHART, Texas A. & M.; 
MARC C. ERICSEN, Dartmouth College; 
SCOTT J. DOLGOFF, Lehigh University; 
KAREN M. FLATEN, Oberlin College; 
ANNA LEA P. FLOREY (name of school not 
available); SUSAN A. FRITTS, Williams 
College; LAURA L. GUADIAN, College of 
William and Mary; BRIAN S. HEANEY, 
Swarthmore College; KENNETH F. 
HEWES-MANOPOL, Yale University; 
STEPHEN A. HIGGINSON, Harvard Univer- 
sity; NATALIE S. HULEN, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; ELIZABETH E. KISS, Davidson Col- 
lege; RANDALL H. LEE, West Point; 
CHRISTOPHER W. LEHFELDT, Georgetown 
University; LAURA D. MONTGOMERY, 
University of Virginia; BECKY J. SEGALL, 
University of Chicago; and SUSAN C. 
SIGDA, Amherst College. 


Students graduating from high 
school in 1980 who wish to apply for 
the Merit Award should write to 
AFSA Merit Awards Program, 2101 


women are crucial to the success of 
our EEO program efforts. We have 
made progress in this area—but | am 
not yet satisfied that we are making 
enough. Last year, for the first time, 
the Department met its hiring goal for 
the affirmative action program for 
junior Foreign Service Reserve offi- 
cers. Despite this there are only 161 
(4.7%) minority FSOs. This repre- 
sents an increase of just 1% in nearly 
two years. The rate of increase for 
women FSOs was also only 1% over 
the past two years. Ten percent of the 
FSO corps are now women, but this 
low rate of increase is unsatisfactory. 

I am deeply committed to an ag- 
gressive affirmative action program 
for the Department. I am therefore 
asking all seventh-floor principals and 
assistant secretaries to become ac- 
tively involved in equal opportunity. 

We have accomplished a great 
deal in laying the groundwork for a 
comprehensive EEO program, but | 
need everyone’s personal participa- 
tion and commitment in achieving our 
fundamental goal of utilizing to the 
fullest the talents of every employee 
and making the Department and the 
Foreign Service better reflect the val- 
ues and diversity of American soci- 
ety. 


—Cyrus VANCE 


E. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 


New language instructors 


New language instructors at the 
Foreign Service Institute are 
Genevieve Garment, French; Neire 
Johnson, Portuguese; Christiane 
Jones, French; Nermine Kamel, 
Arabic; and Sanaa Sharnoubi, Arabic. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 periodical 
titles 
SERVICES: 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and government 
documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from other li- 
braries 

—Assistance in finding information (legal, statis- 
tical, historical, biographical, etc. 

—Automated retrieval of information relating to 
foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers (back issues on microfilm) @ 
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Spouses to be taught 
by (yes) telephone 


The Foreign Service Institute has 
launched a pilot project through 
which spouses unable to attend the 
language school in person will be 
given private lessons in French or 
Spanish by telephone. 

Candidates must reside within 
the continental United States and be 
unable to attend the institute in 
Washington. The course is designed 
for eight weeks of study. Candidates 
must be willing to subscribe to a reg- 
ular program comprising two tele- 
phone lessons (15 to 30 minutes each) 
per week plus at least three hours of 
study in preparation for each 
lesson—a minimum of six hours each 
week. Calls will be placed by the in- 
stitute without expense to the student, 
and textbooks and tapes will be pro- 
vided on loan. 

This experimental course is 
based on research conducted by Vin- 
cent Arbelaez, language training 
supervisor in the Spanish Section. 
Mr. Arbelaez reported that he had 
succeeded in directing learning up to 
the S—1+ level using telephone con- 
sultations. A highly-motivated person 
with a high aptitude could reach 
higher levels, he said, adding that the 
rate of progress is directly propor- 
tionate to the amount of time spent in 
study. 

Application forms (DS-755) can 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Of- 
fice, Foreign Service Institute, or 
through the State employee’s person- 
nel counselor or the Family Liaison 
Office. Information can be obtained 
from Dr. C. Cleland Harris, chair- 
man, Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, (703) 235-1492, or the Fam- 
ily Liaison Office, (202) 632-1076. 

The institute also offers language 
instruction to spouses through the 
early-morning and regular full-time 
programs, and through special classes 
arranged during the fall and spring of 
each year. 


SANTIAGO, Chile—At opening of the 
Family Liaison Office here are, from 
left: Mrs. Landau, volunteer Sally 
McGunnigle, Ambassador George 
Landau and Sue De La Torre, president 
of the American Government Associa- 
tion. 
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2 wives get jobs overseas 
under pilot program 


Mrs. Bailey Mrs. Fondaw 

A pilot program designed to ex- 
pand employment opportunities over- 
seas for family members has its first 
two participants. They are Peggy Ann 
Fondaw, wife of non-commissioned 
officer-in-charge John D. Fondaw, 
Embassy Kingston, and Doris K. 
Bailey, wife of general services offi- 
cer Eugene C. Bailey, Embassy 
Bonn. 

Positions in the new American 
Family Member (AFM) program are 
former Foreign Service National 
(FSN) positions, converted to Ameri- 
can Family Member status. A vacant 
or soon-to-be-vacant FSN position 
becomes eligible for conversion if it 
is relatively unaffected by frequent 
turnovers, and a family member is 
available for employment. AFM po- 
sitions are open to American citizens 
who are family members of U.S. 
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Government employees and who have 
the necessary qualifications for the 
job, with home leave and transfer 
dates taken into consideration. Since 
pay scales are based on local prevail- 
ing wages, salaries vary from country 
to country. 

Mrs. Fondaw, in Kingston since 
January 1978, began work in March 
of that year at the commissary, and 
was commissary manager from May 
until her resignation last October. In 
December, she began temporary em- 
ployment in the embassy’s budget and 
finance office until her present job as 
assistant cashier under the AFM pro- 
gram began on July 2. She and her 
supervisor are the only Americans in 
the eight-person office. 

Mrs. Bailey had worked tem- 
porarily as a typist during her hus- 
band’s assignment in Chad. At their 
next post, in the Congo, she worked 
in the embassy’s budget and finance 
office. In Bonn, prior to her AFM job 
as visa assistant, which began July 2, 
she had a part-time temporary job in 
the consular section. Mrs. Bailey also 
works in a small office, with an 
American supervisor and two Foreign 
Service National employees. 

Originally aimed at 15 posts 
around the world, the pilot program 
was expanded recently to take in all 
posts. Information is available from 
Fred Kelly, AFM program coor- 
dinator in the Office of Employee 
Relations, Bureau of Personnel, or 
from your post personnel officer. & 





A LOOK AT THE 
U.S. TEAM 
IN LAGOS 


Nearly 200 American and Nige- 
rian employees serve in the new 
$5.5-million chancery that was 
opened last January in this capital. 
The spacious structure replaces three 
widely-separated, overcrowded 
buildings. This is another in a series 
of features on U.S. overseas posts. 


Foreign Buildings Office project man- 
ager Thomas J. Farley, in front of 
building he saw through to completion. 


Economic counselor Harry Cahill, in 
Nigerian garb, expresses gratitude for 
farewell gifts as he completes three-year 
assignment. 


Ambassador Easum with young Nigerians 
in a tennis clinic. 
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Mrs. Valerie Richardson Jackson, wife of 
Atlanta mayor Maynard Jackson, takes 
part in traditional Yoruba dance during 
recent visit to Lagos with husband. 
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In poker game at ambassador’s picnic 
are, from left, Dr. Melvin Hendricks, 
visiting professor at University of Ife; Ed 
Wilson, communications and records; 
Jerry Lujan, administrative section; and 
George Fontaine, telecommunications. 


Administrative secretary Marlene 
Landis. 





EMBASSY LAGOS 


From left: Economic counselor S. Doug- 
las Martin, Ambassador Donald B. 
Easum and Chief Ashamu. At ceremonies 
honoring envoy, given by the Alafin of 
Oyo. 


Secretary Vance meets with Nigerian em- 
ployees during visit to Lagos with Presi- 
dent Carter. 
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Public affairs officer Art Lewis and Pat 
Adenekan, American-born wife of a Nige- 
rian physician, swing out at concert by 
Memphis Slim. 


Ambassador Donald B. Easum directs 
‘‘The Ikoyi Singers’’ in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s ‘‘Trial by Jury.’’ Participants in- 
clude consular officer Ron Parsons, tall- 
est in jury, and development attache 
Robert Brougham, front row, second 
from right. 


Bill and Peggy Johnson, communications 
and records sections, and Stephanie 
Eicher, administrative section, watch 
over group of embassy personnel and 
family members in pool at ambassador’s 
Residence. 
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Consular officer Bonnie Knoll, left, 
learns to play Ayo. With her are Mrs. 
Duane Sams, health unit nurse, and Mrs. 
Melvin Jenkins, whose husband teaches 
at the University of Ife. @ 





American 
diplomacy 
1779 


By JAN K. HERMAN 


AUGUST-—SEPTEMBER 1779 


THE HERO JONES 


‘*You are. . . to communicate to his most Christian 
majesty the desire of Congress to enter into a treaty of 
alliance and of amity and commerce with his Catholic 
majesty. . . . You are particularly to endeavor to obtain 
some convenient port or ports below the thirty-first de- 
gree of north latitude on the river Mississippi for all 
merchant vessels, goods, wares, and merchandises be- 
longing to the inhabitants of these States.” 

Armed with these instructions, John Jay prepares to 
embark for Spain. His goal: To add another nation to the 
very short list of those that have recognized the United 
States. But even more importantly, he is to procure 
another active ally, one that can provide much-needed 
resources in the war with England. 

Jay’s credentials are impressive. At age 34 he has 
already practiced law in his native New York, been a 
member of the First and Second Continental Congresses 
and of the New York Provincial Congress, and held the 
office of Chief Justice of New York. He was elected 
president of Congress in 1778. Some say the tall, 
sharp-featured man is hot-tempered and ambitious; few 
can deny his brilliance. The formidable task of wooing 
an intransigent Spanish Government will surely tax all 
his abilities. 

Spain, although having declared war on Britain in 
June and grudgingly allying herself to France, has gone 
this far with the understanding that the war will be ag- 
gressively pursued only in Europe. Fighting for Ameri- 
can independence is anathema. The half-hearted alliance 
is best exemplified by that debacle in slow motion 
known as the invasion of Britain. The Franco-Spanish 
fleet that has bumbled its way up and down the Channel 
all summer, looking for a place to land, is still at it. It is 
difficult to determine whether disease or sheer incom- 
petence has done more to hurt the chances of success. In 
one last, futile gesture, the fleet attempts to take the 
virtually undefended city of Portsmouth, but at the last 
moment, the Channel weather, true to form, turns sour. 


The wind dies completely, leaving the vessels becalmed 
well outside the harbor. It suddenly turns cold and a 
violent storm rips through the assembled ships, inflict- 
ing grievous damage and scattering them to the four 
winds. The invasion attempt is over. The French sur- 
vivors limp home to lick their wounds; the Spanish, 
weary of it all, head for Gibraltar. The *‘Rock’’ is really 
what they had hoped to win back from the start. 

Late summer in America brings a mixture of small 
victories and grand defeats. On August 17 Major Henry 
‘*Light-Horse Harry’? Lee leads a successful surprise 
attack on the British fort at Paulus Hook, on the Jersey 
side of the Hudson, near Manhattan. His raiding party 
captures many prisoners, but this victory and the one at 
Stony Point in July seem of little consequence when 
compared to the tragic fiasco that occurs on Maine’s 
Penobscot Bay on the 19th. Over 500 Americans are lost 
in an attempt to overrun a British garrison. Paul Revere 
is court-martialed for his part in the ill-fated expedition. 

In this season of lackluster leadership, indecisive- 
ness and hard luck, one extraordinary event stands 
alone—the classic duel of two fighting ships. On Sep- 


(One of a series) 


tember 23, off Flamborough Head, England, the half- 
rotten ex-French Indiaman, ‘‘Bonhomme Richard,”’ 
meets the British frigate ‘‘Serapis.”’ The ‘‘Richard,”’ 
with a complement of condemned guns and a crew of a 
dozen or so nationalities, is clearly no match for the 
brand-new, 50-gun ‘‘Serapis.’” However, the presence 
of John Paul Jones is the equalizer. 

The ‘‘Richard’s’’ first broadside is almost its last. 
Three starboard lower-deck guns burst, killing or 
wounding most of the crew manning them. In short 
order, its decks run with blood, and water pours through 
the splintered hull. After three and a half hours of sav- 
age hand-to-hand fighting, it is the ‘‘Serapis’’ and not 
the ‘‘Richard’’ that strikes its colors. 

John Paul Jones’ victory has by no means altered the 
course of the war, but America has a glorious new hero 
and the ‘‘Bonhomme Richard’’ becomes the new sym- 
bol of a nation fighting against impossible odds. = 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AID 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 


Separation from 
Service upheld 


—The grievant alleged that 
459... agency denied him a full 
and fair trial of his capacities, 
character and conduct, as required by 
regulations, when it involuntarily 
separated him from the Service during 
his probationary status. He com- 
plained that his transfers to three dif- 
ferent posts in his first two years 
overseas did not allow him to see as- 
signed projects through or permit 
supervisors with sufficient opportu- 
nity to judge his work and potential to 
prepare adequate and meaningful 
evaluations. He also claims he was 
denied the promised opportunity to 
serve long enough in his Washington 
assignment to permit him to be 
evaluated for a full rating period for 
the first time. He asked to be put back 
on the rolls with back pay. 

The agency claimed it had made 
no procedural or substantive errors 
that would warrant invalidation of the 
grievant’s separation and that the 
selection board which recommended 
his termination was aware of the 
length of his assignments. The agency 
also questioned the board’s jurisdic- 
tion in the case, stating that as a 
former officer he was restricted to 
grieving only certain specified matters 
and that the matters he complained of 
were not among them. The agency 
also held that his time-limited ap- 
pointment was not grievable. 

The board found that, as the 
grievant was terminated pursuant to 
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Section 635 of the Foreign Service 
Act, which states that the head of 
agency may terminate the services of 
any probationary Foreign Service of- 
ficer at any time, the grievant is 
barred from claiming his termination 
was improper. In view of the finding, 
the board concluded it would not rule 
on the agency’s jurisdictional objec- 
tions. 


Request for shipping 
allowance is denied 


—The grievant complained 
435 that he was unfairly charged 
for the cost of shipping household 
effects to post, and sought as relief an 
exception to his shipping allowance, 
which would thereby cancel his bill of 
indebtedness to the agency. 

The grievant explained that his 
onward assignment was changed 
while he was in Washington on con- 
sultation. When he learned that his 
new post had no Government- 
furnished quarters, he submitted a 
letter to the Committee on Exceptions 
requesting an increase in his allow- 
ance of 4,800 Ibs. to enable him to 
ship such household items as furniture 
and appliances. He then went on 
home leave and, in the absence of a 


reply from the committee, shipped his 
effects and proceeded to post. Several 
months later, he received a negative 
response from the committee, as well 
as a bill for indebtedness in excess of 
$1,000. 

The grievant contended that he 
would not have accepted the assign- 
ment had he known it entailed not 
only the purchase of household items, 
but also the expense of their ship- 
ment. He believed he acted in good 
faith when he shipped his effects. He 
pointed out that a working copy of his 
travel orders indicated an allowance 
of 7,500 lbs. Those orders were not 
changed, and he was assured by the 
agency that his request for an addi- 
tional allowance ‘‘would probably be 
granted.’’ He argued that he should 
have been given the same allowance 
as that of a married couple of equiva- 
lent rank because of the identical 


FOREIGN SERVICE GRIEVANCE 
BOARD—At recent reunion of staff and 
board members are, from left, Pratt 
Byrd, executive secretary; John War- 
nock, executive secretary of interim 
grievance board, 1971-76, labor attache 
in Paris; and Anne Pinckney, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Warnock and went in July 
1978 to Princeton for a year’s study. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Serv- 
ices) 
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requirements for living at an unfur- 
nished post. He believed he was mis- 
led by the agency, and that the com- 
mittee’s delay in informing him of its 
decision was unfair. 

The agency said it based its deci- 
sion on a determination by its legal 
office that authority did not exist for 
authorizing exceptions in excess of 
the basic combined shipment and 
storage allowance. It regretted the 
hardship imposed on the grievant, but 
maintained that he was cautioned not 
to ship his excess weight unless he 
had been advised that his request had 
been approved. The agency noted that 
the grievant was aware that the 7,500 
lbs. shown on the working copy of his 
travel orders was erroneous, as evi- 
denced in his written request to the 
committee. The agency doubted that 
any knowledgeable officer would 
have assured him that his request 
would be approved. The grievant was 
not misled, the agency concluded, 
and added that he had ample time in 
which to follow up on his request to 
the committee. 

The board determined that any 
informal statement of probability by 
an unidentified officer was hardly 
tantamount to an agency assurance 
that an exception would be granted. 
Further, the grievant did not pursue 
the weight allowance question while 
on home leave, and did not contradict 
an agency statement in the record that 
he had been advised not to ship un- 
less he was advised that an exception 
had been approved. Given these cir- 
cumstances, the board found that the 
grievant was not misled in any way by 
the agency. As for the grievant's 
charge that he was unfairly denied an 
exception, the board examined the 
legislative history of various congres- 
sional actions bearing on *“‘maximum 
weight allowances’’ and concluded 
that the agency’s reliance on its legal 
opinion was correct. 


Employee ineligible 
for supergrade pay 


293 suis grievant, who was 
detailed to another agency 
for two years, contended that he was 


employed there at a supergrade level 
(GS-16) and was therefore entitled to 
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differential pay, under the provisions 
of Section 571(c) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. The 
grievant submitted that the duties he 
had performed were on a par with 
three supergraded individuals in his 
office, and he was led to believe that 
he was serving in a similar capacity. 

Other complaints concerned an 
inspector’s evaluation report (IER) 
and a selection board criticism that 
was later removed from his file by the 
agency for being falsely prejudicial. 
The grievant’s undeleted file had 
nonetheless appeared before four 
selection boards, thus unfairly and 
adversely affecting his career ad- 
vancement possibilities. He also 
sought removal of a ‘‘rebuttal’’ he 
made to an OER. 

The agency’s position was that 
the grievant had never been assigned 
to the supergrade level, nor was he 
intended to be. Recommendations 
made on his behalf and corroborating 
evidence were not issued by the 
proper authorities. Contrary to the 
grievant’s opinion that the proper 
steps were only inadvertently or mis- 
takenly not taken, the agency held 
that from the point of view of both 
agencies, such steps were consciously 
and deliberately not taken. As for the 
expunged IER and the selection board 
‘“‘gig,’’ the agency maintained that 
there was no evidence that these ac- 
counted for the grievant’s lack of 
promotion, because there was a sig- 
nificant amount of other negative 
material in his file. Finally, the 
agency held that the comments the 
grievant had himself placed in his file 
could not be removed inasmuch as 
they were not shown to be inaccurate, 
erroneous or falsely prejudicial. 

The board found that the grievant 
had not been certified to serve at the 
supergrade level and was therefore 
not entitled to differential pay, al- 
though it did note that the grievant 
had some ground for his conviction 
on this matter. Still, it was apparent 
to the board that no authorized offi- 
cial had taken the initiative to estab- 
lish the individual in a supergrade po- 
sition. The board did not find that this 
had been a matter of administrative 
oversight nor that the grievant had 
been unjustly treated. On the second 
count, the board concluded that there 
was a strong likelihood that the im- 


proper IER, while it remained in his 
file, significantly undercut the griev- 
ant’s opportunities for promotion. It 
ordered that the grievant be non-rated 
for the years his undeleted file had 
appeared before the selection board. 
It further directed that, should pro- 
motion not occur within his allowable 
time in ciass, such time should be 
extended an additional three years. 
The board found no basis for directing 
the removal of the grievant’s own 
rated officer comments from his file. 


Board: ‘Not entitled 
to overtime’ 


—The grievant asked that 
S07 & hours of overtime ac- 
cumulated over a period of three 
months be determined official over- 
time for which payment was due. He 
claimed that more than normal work- 
ing hours had been required to meet 
deadlines properly. The office chief 
had discouraged the grievant from 
submitting a written request for the 
proper overtime authorization. When 
the grievant did so anyway, he was 
advised by the post that if overtime 
work is not ordered in advance in 
writing by a supervisor, the overtime 
work is classified under 3 FAM 232.7 
as ‘‘voluntary’’ and is not compensa- 
ble. He protested a post telegram to 
the agency stating that overtime 
should not have been necessary in his 
case and that his need for extra time 
indicated inefficient work habits. The 
grievant stated that these alleged fail- 
ings had never been referred to in his 
officer evaluation report (OER) cov- 
ering that period. He aiso submitted 
that the idea of voluntary overtime 
was in violation of the U.S. Code (31 
USC 665 b), which states in pertinent 
part: ‘‘No officer or employee of the 
United States shall accept voluntary 
service for the United States ...”’ 
And, finally, the grievant claimed 
that, because his position involved re- 
sponsibility for the disbursing of 
funds and personal accountability for 
those funds, the decision not to pay 
him for the time it took him to get the 
job done put him, unfairly, in finan- 
cial jeopardy. 

The agency held that the over- 
time in question, whether or not it 
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was necessary to get the job done, 
was not authorized by the grievant’s 
supervisor, either before or after the 
fact. In such circumstances, the 
agency claimed it was prohibited by 
applicable regulations from paying 
compensation. The agency found the 
grievant’s criticism of the regulations 
irrelevant as it did not alter the fact 
that the grievant was seeking payment 
for unauthorized overtime. It did not 
find overtime mandatory in this case 
and supported the supervisor’s right 
not to approve it. 

The board found that the grievant 
had not offered any proof that the 
overtime was essential, that his 
superiors had agreed to it, or even 
that the overtime had ever been offi- 
cially recorded. It therefore concluded 
that the overtime worked by the 
grievant must be considered voluntary 
overtime and not compensable. The 
board did not see a conflict between 
the U.S. Code and the idea of volun- 
tary overtime, as it appeared clear 
that the regulation prohibiting volun- 
tary service applies only to private 
persons and not to Government em- 
ployees. The board did direct, how- 
ever, that the grievant’s record be 
amended to show the approximate 220 
hours of voluntary, uncompensated 
overtime for the three-month period. 


Employee takes 4 
strikes, is out 


—The grievance involved 
four issues, the first of 


which concerned the grievant’s 
transfer from overseas and subsequent 
assignment in overcomplement status. 
The grievant charged that his transfer 
was illegal because it was allegedly a 
reduction-in-force (RIF) action not 
carried out in conformance with ap- 
plicable regulations. The agency 
stated that the transfer was not RIF- 
related but an essential personnel ac- 
tion in connection with an inquiry it 
was conducting. It pointed out that 
the grievant was reassigned to his 
post after the inquiry was completed. 

The second issue involved a 
‘‘memorandum of reprimand’’ placed 
in the grievant’s performance file. 
This memo stated that the grievant 
had shown poor judgment, detrimen- 
tal to his own interests, personal 
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safety, and U.S. security, in regard to 
a sensitive “‘incident’’ that had oc- 
cured at his overseas post. It replaced 
an ‘‘official letter of reprimand’’ and 
carried a transmitting memo explain- 
ing the substitution. In so doing, it 
referred to the original letter as 
‘‘harsh’’ and ‘‘damaging.’’ The 
grievant contended that the ‘‘memo- 
randum of reprimand’’ was not war- 
ranted because of procedural and sub- 
stantive defects, and because it did 
not meet specificity requirements for 
disciplinary actions. He also sub- 
mitted that the transmitting memo, in 
mentioning the derogatory effects of 
the original reprimand, merely served 
to make that supposedly nullified 
document a permanent part of his rec- 
ord. The agency maintained that the 
‘*memorandum of reprimand’’ re- 
flected the undisputed facts of the 
‘‘incident’’ and there were no 
grounds for its removal. The agency 
also noted that the original letter had 
set forth in explicit detail the grounds 
for the reprimand and was the basis 
for the revised memo. 

The grievant’s third charge 
against the agency involved alleged 
errors in his record that related to the 
overseas ‘‘incident.’’ He charged that 
the ‘‘incident’’ had been an ‘‘interna- 
tional conspiracy’’ directed against 
him and that, on at least two occa- 
sions, his right to lawyer-client confi- 
dentiality had been violated. The 
agency submitted that, although there 
were differing interpretations of the 
incident, the events themselves were 
not in dispute and indeed, were ac- 
curately described in the grievant’s 
own sworn statement. It asserted that 
the protested material in the griev- 
ant’s record was not erroneous or 
falsely prejudicial, and called the ac- 
cusation about a ‘“‘conspiracy’’ un- 
founded. 

The fourth issue concerned al- 
leged leave and payroll discrepancies 
engendered by the grievant’s transfer 
to Washington. The grievant re- 
quested full per diem pay for 28 days 
when he claimed he was not on tem- 
porary duty, as the agency main- 
tained, but partly on an illegal trans- 
fer and partly on travel status. He also 
denied that he had taken any unau- 
thorized leave. The agency held that 
the per diem pay had been correctly 
calculated at 21 days’ full pay with 
reduced per diem pay thereafter, ac- 
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cording to regulation. It found no 
basis for reversing its determination 
that the grievant was on unauthorized 
leave for 15 days. 

The board found no evidence that 
either the transfer or reassignment 
were in violation of law or regulation. 
Accordingly, no remedies were 
awarded with respect to the first issue 
of the grievance. In regard to the 
‘*memorandum of reprimand,’’ the 
board found that although factual de- 
tail was lacking, the agency was not 
deficient in desiring the exact nature 
of the incident to remain undisclosed 
in the grievant’s file. Because the 
board determined that there was no 
falsely prejudicial material in the 
memo or indications that its presence 
in the file was contrary to regulations, 
the board did not order its removal. It 
did order, however, that references to 
the original ‘‘letter of reprimand’’ be 
expunged and the entire transmitting 
memo removed. The board found no 
evidence of controversy about the 
facts of the ‘‘incident’’ and it did not 
find merit in the grievant’s conspiracy 
theory. The board also concluded that 
the agency had correctly calculated 
the grievant’s per diem pay and found 
no basis for reversing the agency’s 
determination regarding his leave rec- 
ord. 


Employee reinstated; 
misconduct not proved 


3195. grievant contested 
his selection-out on the 


grounds that the agency violated es- 
tablished procedures and regulations 
and predicated its decisions on falsely 
prejudicial material. Specifically, he 
objected that the security office of the 
agency was allowed to repeat un- 
founded and falsely prejudicial alle- 
gations about his personal life to the 
selection board and the deputy head 
of the agency. This information in- 
cluded charges that during tours of 
duty: (1) the grievant had been in- 
volved in the making of pornographic 
photographs; (2) he had fathered an 
illegitimate child; and (3) his relations 
with women had interfered with his 
work. Though the grievant admitted 
that he was an amateur photographer 
and had photographed nudes, he de- 
nied that his work was pornographic. 
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Similarly, he asserted that the other 
two allegations were false and unsub- 
stantiated. In addition, he claimed 
that a falsely prejudicial development 
appraisal report (DAR) had been a 
significant factor in his selection-out. 
The DAR stated that the grievant was 
‘frantically’? concerned with women 
and that his social life adversely af- 
fected his work. Part I of the per- 
formance report, prepared by the 
same superyisor, stated that the griev- 
ant was a first-rate officer whose so- 
cial life was outside the rating offi- 
cer’s purview. Claiming that rating 
instructions specifically require that 
the DAR bear a close relationship to 
the officer evaluation report (OER), 
the grievant submitted that the rating 
officer’s comments in the DAR were 
erroneous and falsely prejudicial and 
were based on hearsay and gossip. 

The agency countered that the 
involuntary retirement was not predi- 
cated on erroneous or falsely prejudi- 
cial material in the grievant’s file and 
did not violate applicable law or reg- 
ulations. The briefings given by the 
security office were permitted by law 
at the time they occured. The agency 
maintained that ‘‘judgment and con- 
duct’’ were fair criteria for assessing 
an employee, and did not find the di- 
vergence between the two parts of the 
performance report ‘“‘surprising’’ or 
indicative of any mishandling of pro- 
cedures. 

The board found no evidence to 
support the charges protested by the 
grievant. It found the security office 
briefings to be improper and the sig- 
nificant factor in this case, unjustly 
destroying the grievant’s chances be- 
fore the selection board. The fact that 
none of the charges were substan- 
tiated invalidated, in the board’s 
view, the agency’s entire handling of 
the grievant’s involuntary retirement. 
The board also found that the DAR 
contained errors and distortions that 
accounted for the selection board’s 
low ranking. It agreed with the griev- 
ant’s contentions that rating instruc- 
tions require that the DAR bear a 
close relationship to the evaluation of 
performance in Part I of the report. 
For these reasons, the grievance was 
sustained. The board recommended 
that the grievant be reinstated by the 
agency with back pay and that the 
contested DAR be removed from his 
personnel file. 
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Deletions are ordered 
from officer report 


—This grievance involved 
303 one year of a two-year as- 
signment, particularly marked by a 
personal tragedy and by occasional 
difficulties with superiors. Specif- 
ically, the grievant alleged that three 
ratings contained in his file were sub- 
stantially and procedurally defective 
and, as relief, sought their removal. 
The first officer evaluation report 
(OER) in question was one that the 
grievant had refused to sign because 
the rating officer, the grievant con- 
tended, was unqualified to prepare the 
report, as he had only supervised the 
grievant for three and one-half weeks. 
The grievant submitted a rebuttal to 
the report and a special review panel 
was convened to consider the points 
he raised therein. The panel did not 
find the designated rating officer an 
inappropriate choice, but it did find 
damaging inconsistencies in the report 
and issued a statement to that effect. 
The grievant continued in his refusal 
to sign the OER. An inspector’s 
evaluation report (IER) recommended 
that a letter of admonition be placed 
in the grievant’s file. The grievant 
contended that this was inappropriate 
and, further, objected to the IER’s 
general emphasis on the contested 
OER. In regard to the third report, the 
grievant contended that he was repri- 
manded unfairly for his absences from 
post. The grievant alleged that there 
was continuing pressure from the re- 
viewing officer on the rating officer 
to find fault with the grievant only 
because of the first contested OER. 

In the agency’s view, the three 
contested reports depicted a true 
picture of the grievant’s accomplish- 
ments, failures and weaknesses, espe- 
cially in light of the attached state- 
ments by the special review panel. 
The agency questioned the grievant’s 
judgment in not complying with the 
proper agency procedures. The 
agency found the inspector justified in 
recommending that a letter of admon- 
ition be placed in the grievant’s file, 
but noted that this had not, in fact, 
been done. In regard to the third re- 
port, the agency found the grievant 
responsible for the strained relation- 
ship between himself and his 
superiors. The comments about his 


absences were included, according to 
the agency, to make clear that the re- 
port covered a more limited period 
than one would expect. 

The board concluded that there 
were no procedural violations on the 
agency’s part. It did find that a 
number of substantive points in the 
two OERs were contradictory and un- 
substantiated. The board ordered that 
these comments be removed from the 
record and directed the agency to af- 
ford the grievant an opportunity to 
have his revised file reviewed by the 
same selection board which continued 
to be in session. 


‘Suffered serious 
career damage’ 


4 1 8 —The grievant, who 

worked for the agency as 
an alien for many years, complained 
that upon becoming a U.S. citizen 
and joining the Foreign Service, he 
was brought in at a lower grade than 
he deserved. He stated that this was 
due to an inaccurate position descrip- 
tion which did not reflect his super- 
visory duties. As relief, he asked that 
the inaccurate position description be 
corrected and that he be given a one- 
grade promotion retroactive to his 
entry into the Foreign Service. 

A second aspect of his grievance 
concerned his accidental discovery of 
an unauthorized file bearing his name 
which he orally asked to examine 
under the provisions of the Freedom 
of Information Act. The agency re- 
sponded by informing him that a 
superior had destroyed the unau- 
thorized file when it was brought to 
his attention. The grievant considered 
the matter closed until he deduced the 
incident was responsible for a series 
of harassing events, including de- 
rogatory comments in his evaluation 
reports, that he felt were demeaning 
and resulted in a loss of responsibil- 
ity, position and prestige. He further 
charged collusion between his rating 
and reviewing officers in one evalua- 
tion. The grievant asked that the per- 
sons responsible for the harassment 
be reprimanded, that the evaluations 
be expunged of the falsely prejudicial 
material, and that his rightful duties 
be restored to him. He also requested 
that, because selection boards had 
seen the falsely prejudicial and inac- 
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curate reports over a period of years, 
he be given an additional promotion 
to compensate him for this obstacle to 
his promotion. He also asked that his 
attorney’s fees be paid. 

The agency stated that the griev- 
ant was brought into the Foreign 
Service at the correct level and in ac- 
cordance with regulations. It stated 
his supervisory duties were solely 
editorial ones, and not administrative. 
While admitting the grievant’s posi- 
tion description was inaccurate, it 
contended that, since selection boards 
do not see a position description but 
rather judge officers for promotion 
based on the duties described in offi- 
cer evaluation reports, the grievant 
was not harmed by the position de- 
scription in his file. The agency de- 
nied the grievant’s account of 
harassment, describing the incidents 
as examples of typical office misun- 
derstandings. It explained the superior 
had destroyed the unauthorized file 
because it had belonged to a previous 
supervisor of the grievant’s, and a 
copy of the only document in it had 
been given to the grievant. With re- 
gard to the evaluations, the agency 
stated that early in his grievance it 
had given him the benefit of the doubt 
and removed some statements to re- 
solve the grievance. It felt the evalu- 
ations as they now stood were fair and 
accurate. The collusion charge was 
denied. 

The board concluded that evi- 
dence did not support the grievant’s 
charge that he had been brought into 
the Foreign Service at the wrong 
level. It found it impractical to at- 
tempt to correct the position descrip- 
tion at this late date. The board did 
find evidence of harassment, how- 
ever, and ordered the removal of 
vague and unsubstantiated remarks 
from two evaluations. Because of the 
harassment and falsely prejudicial 
material seen by selection boards, it 
concluded the grievant had suffered 
serious career damage and it recom- 
mended a promotion. It did not sus- 
tain the request for attorney’s fees. 


Selection-out 
is canceled 


—The matters at issue in 
this case concerned the ade- 
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quacy of relief awarded as a result of 
two previous grievances brought 
against the agency by the grievant. 
The grievant argued that the agency’s 
remedies, which included removal of 
contested reports and statements from 
his performance file, served to create 
voids in his record at a time in his 
career when it was most critical for 
him to be promoted. 

The agency held that the relief it 
had provided was appropriate and 
equitable. As the grievant had fully 
accepted the relief proposed, the 
agency asserted there was no basis for 
his claim that the remedies proved to 
be inadequate or prejudicial to his op- 
portunities for promotion. 

The board found merit in the 
grievant’s contention that the relief 
provided him by the agency was not 
sufficient to restore him to a position 
in which he had a fair opportunity to 
compete for promotion. The board 
ordered that the agency cancel its 
selection-out order and extend the 
grievant’s time in class until his per- 
formance record could be reviewed by 
the next threshold selection board. 
The board also ordered that the griev- 
ant’s personnel files be expunged of 
all references to selection-out, retire- 
ment, departure from the Foreign 
Service, and to this and previous 
grievances. Excepted from this order 
was a Statement the board had di- 
rected be placed in the grievant’s 
performance file to explain the gaps 
in the record. 


Husband must pay his 
wife’s travel costs 


—The grievant complained 
AT A ina due to an administra- 
tive error at his post, he was required 
by the agency to bear the costs of his 
wife’s travel. He explained that dur- 
ing home leave, after learning his 
wife was not medically cleared, the 
grievant settled her in their U.S. 
home and arranged for her medical 
care. He returned to post alone and 
applied for an received a separate 
maintenance allowance (SMA). Three 
months later, unannounced, at her 
own expense, and still without medi- 
cal clearance, she arrived at post. The 
grievant informed the post’s medical 
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adviser about her return. He then re- 
quested that his SMA be stopped and 
applied for reimbursement for his 
wife’s travel. The post complied with 
his requests. However, 18 months 
later, as he prepared to depart on 
transfer to Washington, the agency 
found that the post had erred and di- 
rected that the grievant reimburse the 
agency for his wife’s unauthorized 
travel, adding that he was also re- 
sponsible for her return fare to the 
United States. 

The grievant claimed he was not 
knowledgeable about medical clear- 
ances and relied on the administrative 
officer at post, who knew the details 
of his wife’s return, for information 
regarding her status. The fact that the 
post reimbursed him for her trip led 
him to believe her status had been 
regulartized. The combination of 
being misinformed by the administra- 
tive officer at post and the agency’s 
long delay in informing him of his 
liability for his wife’s travel expense 
effectively denied him other options 
open to him at the time. He asked the 
board to reverse the agency’s decision 
regarding his liability for payment of 
his wife’s travel. 

The agency replied that the 
grievant knew his wife was not medi- 
cally cleared when she returned to 
post, and he should not have been 
reimbursed for her travel. It acknowl- 
edged that the mission erred but that 
the grievant, nevertheless, was liable 
for repayment. 

The board denied the grievance 
because it found that the grievant’s 
administrative file contained two 
signed overseas return certificates in 
which the grievant assumed extensive 
responsibilities regarding medical 
clearances for himself and his de- 
pendents. One of the certificates was 
dated at the time of his last home 
leave, during which his wife failed to 
receive medical clearance. Among 
other things, he attested that: ‘‘I un- 
derstand that return travel overseas 
. . . must not be performed until I re- 
ceive medical clearance or agency 
waiver for myself and each accom- 
panying dependent .. .’’ The board 
also found that, while the mission’s 
mistake was regrettable, it did not 
release the grievant from his respon- 
sibilities regarding his wife’s unau- 
thorized travel. @ 
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PERSONNEL: Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adamson, Jerry L., Kabul 

Amateis Jr., Roland P., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Antokol, Joyce Wilsie, Caracas 

Banigan, Norma R., Junior Officer Corps 

Barnes, James J., Junior Officer Corps 

Berlin, Shelley E., Junior Officer Corps 

Blake, Rebecca E., Panama 

Bowen, Richard Allan, Vienna 

Braxton, Mynichia R., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Brown, Linda M., Junior Officer Corps 

Bruce, Peter E., Junior Officer Corps 

Butterworth, David G., Athens 

Bynoe, Elizabeth K., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Callahan, Courtney T., Maracaibo 

Carter, Kathy D., Bureau of Personnel 


LONDON—Ambassador Kingman 
Brewster presents retirement certificate 
and silver salver to Nora A. Bee, Foreign 
Service national employee who retired 
after 36 years. 

<— 


Cicala, Joseph A., Inter-American Affairs 

Cook, Jeffrey L., Bureau of Personnel 

Crane Jr., William H., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Cuadrado, Joseph F., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Davis, Kathleen R., Bureau of Personnel 

De Los Santos, Edna, Inter-American 
Affairs 

DeCrane, David S., Junior Officer Corps 

Deotz, Robert L., Office of Deputy Sec- 
retary 

Diaz-Rodriquez, Martha A., Buenos Aires 

Diaz, Julie T., Quito 

Dillon, Kenneth J., Junior Officer Corps 

Dixon, Ben F., Bureau of Administration, 
Classification and Declassification 
Branch 

Douglas, Victoria, Junior Officer Corps 

Downey, Robert E., Junior Officer Corps 

Duncan, Eric N., Junior Officer Corps 

Dwyer, Marguerite N., Mexico 

Fitzpatrick, Mark T., Junior Officer Corps 

Fontes, Robert E., Santo Domingo 

Gatch Jr., John N., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Classification and Declassifica- 
tion Branch 


Gehan, Kenneth J., Bangkok 

Gentile, Anthony J., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Gillespie, Vivian Sue, Public Affairs, Of- 
fice of Plans and Management 

Goldberg, Robert D., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Gordon, Herbert, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Classification and Declassification 
Branch 

Gorman, Augustine J., African Affairs 

Greulich, Laura K., Junior Officer Corps 

Hamilton, Michael B., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Harary, Joseph A., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Classification and Declassifica- 
tion Branch 

Harms, Ronald A., Junior Officer Corps 

Herbst, John E., Junior Officer Corps 

Hillier, Yvonne, Tegucigalpa 

Holmes, Jacquelyn Sue, Mexico 

Holmes, Joseph A., Junior Officer Corps 

Holtom, Michael W., Information Systems 
Citice, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Jamison, Edward Alden, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, Classification and Declas- 
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sification Branch 

Jaramillo, Jo Ann, Caracas 

Joyce, Margaret T., Sao Paulo 

Kelly, Ingrid L., Buenos Aires 

Kenah, Venecia Rojas, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Kile, Maria Filomena, Mazatlan 

Kingsley, Sunda Khin, Kingston 

Konrath, Robert P., Junior Officer Corps 

Krajeski, Thomas C., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Krason, William S., Department of De- 
fense 

Krauland, Edward Joseph, Office of 
Legal Adviser 

Kuykendall, Maria C., Quito 

Lange, Leonard J., Junior Officer Rota- 
tion Program 

Lard, Jacqueline H., Quito 

Lattanzi, Aurelia, Guadalajara 

Madison, Eric H., Junior Officer Corps 

Mcintoch, Brian H., Junior Officer Corps 

McGann, C. Steven, Junior Officer Corps 

Menyhert, Louis S., Junior Officer Corps 

Merante, Joseph J., Junior Officer Corps 

Michaels, Julia Susan, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Miller, Stephen M., Junior Officer Corps 

Mondschein, Lawrence S., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Moor, Carol Carter, Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Classification and Declassifica- 
tion Branch 

Munsey, Bernice Ann, Family Liaison 
Office 

Myers, Jesse L., Junior Officer Rotation 
Program 

Nelson, David D., Junior Officer Corps 

Otis, Terrell Reid, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Pemberton, Gladys F., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Pepper, Raymond J., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Poneman, Daniel B., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Raeder, Kenneth Paul, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Revere, Evans J., Junior Officer Corps 

Richey, Earle J., Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Classification and Declassification 
Branch 

Rodriguez, Elisa, Panama 

Rose, Julia S., Junior Officer Corps 

Schadler, John A., Dacca 

Schneider, Donald A., Monrovia 

Simmons, Angus T., Junior Officer Corps 

Smith, Sandra R., Junior Officer Corps 

Stark, George W., North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

Stone, Illeana Z., Mexico 

Sundquist, Maria A., Junior Officer Rota- 
tion Program 

Tremblay, Theodore Achille, Bureau of 
Administration, Classification and De- 
classification Branch 

Voiman, Dennis A., Junior Officer Corps 

Walker, Suceria J., Information Systems 
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Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Walling, Linda L., Belgrade 

Weiss, Stephen D., Junior Officer Corps 

Whitehorn, F. Anthony, Brasilia 

Williams Jr., Langdon P., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Williams, Stephen B., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Williamson, Andrea Jean, 
American Affairs 

Wilson, Ross L., Junior Officer Corps 

Wilson, Thomas F., Halifax 

Woods, Charles W., Bonn 

Woodward, Hugh McLennan, Bureau of 
Administration, Classification and De- 
classification Branch 

Wyman, Donald Leslie, Inter-American 
Affairs 


Inter- 


TRANSFERS 


Ahern Jr., Thomas L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Tehran 

Andre Il, John H., Monterrey to Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of East Coast 
Affairs 

Arm, Adrianne E., Tokyo to Kathmandu 

Armbruster, Susan A., Iran to Leningrad 

Armfield, Eva A., Paris to Dakar 

Atherton Jr., Alfred L., Ambassador-at- 
large to Cairo 

Augustine, Peter K., Junior Officer Corps 
to Muscat 

Bachmann, F. Brenne, Office of Career 
Development and Assignments to Oslo 

Bagley, Angela M., Israel to Rome 

Baker, Dorothy E., United Kingdom to 
Moscow 

Baker, J. Loretta, Tangiers to Havana 

Baltimore Ill, Richard L., Pretoria to Sec- 
retariat Staff 

Bannon, Linda A., Tehran to Freetown 

Baque, William R., Chile to Kingston 

Barber, Nancy V., London to Manila 

Barbour, Robert E., European Affairs to 
Madrid 

Bardolph, Grace, European Affairs to 
Berlin 

Bart, Anthony, Tehran to New Delhi 

Bedard, Joseph E., Thailand to Office of 
Communications 

Bell, S. Morey, Public Affairs, Office of 
Public Communication to Amsterdam 

Bell, Thomas A., Sinai Field Mission to 
Stockholm 

Belsito, Barbara E., Tehran to Ciudad 
Juarez 

Berggren, Edith L., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Rio de Janeiro 

Berwick, Walter M., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Caracas 

Bolssonnault, Donald B., USSR to 
Nairobi 

Bonavito, Dorothea L., Thailand to Fort- 
de-France 

Buerkley, Conrad D., Liberia to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Burkhart, Robert L., Lilongwe to Lib- 
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reville 

Burns Ill, Matthew James, Junior Officer 
Corps to Managua 

Caldwell, Gary Lee, Office of Security, 
Watch Officer Group to Beirut 

Calhoun, Thomas F., European Affairs to 
Calcutta 

Carleton, William B., Tehran to Tunis 

Carter, James W., Kingston to Buenos 
Aires 

Costor, Margaret Ann, Lubumbashi to 
Geneva 

Chapman, Christian A., Office of In- 
spector General to Paris 

Chariton, John F., Manila to Toronto 

Chase, Robert W., Jidda to Tangiers 

Ciazza, Adrian B., African Affairs to Con- 
akry 

Clark, Patricia R., Tijuana to Paris 

Conner, John G., Bonn to Athens 

Cook, John G., Quebec to Rio de Janeiro 

Cook, Laura N., London to Cairo 

Corbett, Joan Ellen, Germany to Office of 
the Secretary 

Craig, John B., Cairo to Port au Prince 

Crea, Nicholas S., Kuwait to Athens 

Crigler, Trusten Frank, Rwanda to 
Bogota 

Croom, Kathleen Joyce, Foreign Service 
Institute to Tel Aviv 

Croteau, Charles E., Mbabane to 
Lilongwe 

Curley Il, Albert, Libreville to Alexandria 

Cyr, Leo J., Hong Kong to Tunis 

Daily, Daryl! Rae, Brasilia to New Delhi 

Davis, Frederick C., Addis Ababa to 
Amman 

Davis, Lloyd D., European Affairs to 
Nicosia 

Decker, Aubrey D., Office of Communi- 
cations to Manila 

Decoster, Jacques A., European Affairs 
to Madrid 

Dilisio, Vilma Mae, San Jose to Hamilton 

Dixon, Michael Thomas, Foreign Service 
Institute to Budapest 

Dutton Jr., William L., Bureau of Person- 
nel to Osaka-Kobe 

Ecton, Stephen M., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Paris 

Emmons, Charles Edward, Argentina to 
Warsaw 

Engelken, Stephen C., Tunis to Amman 

Engle, Wayne F., Office of Communica- 
tions to Beijing 

Faulk, Richard C., Bureau of Administra- 
tion to The Hague 

Fedor, Cyril J., Office of Communications 
to Madrid: 

Fennell, Bernard J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Consular Affairs 

Fenner, Leonard A., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Di- 
vision to Mexico 

Fliiby, Robert Wallace, Junior Officer 
Rotation Program to Athens 

File, Jr., Loren F., Moscow to Valletta 

Fitzgerald, Sean Edward, International 
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Organization Affairs to Geneva 

Fried, Daniel, Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of International Trade 
Policy to Garmisch 

Frost, Gregory T., Lagos to Lyon 

Geary, Richard M., Canberra to Lahore 

Gothe, Arlene Ann, Vienna to Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Carribbean 
Countries 

Gower, John P., Inter-American Affairs to 
Lima 

Greene, Myles L., Iran to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Groeneweg, Marvin, Visa Office to 
Stuttgart 

Gwynn, John B., International Communi- 
cation Agency to Lisbon 

Haas, Kenneth E., Tehran to Muscat 

Hall, Jean R., Bangkok to New Delhi 

Hamerschliag, Robert W., Geneva to Of- 
fice of International Conferences 

Hammond Jr., Robert J., African Affairs 
to Dakar 

Hanford, Janet J., Leningrad to Moscow 

Hanks, Mary N., Mexico to Belize City 

Harper, David, African Affairs to Addis 
Ababa 

Harrington, Richard J., Office of the Sec- 
retary, Policy Planning Staff to Oporto 

Hartwick, Douglas Alan, Niamey to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, Planning 
and Economic Analysis Staff 

Hays, Dennis K., Kingston to Bureau of 
Administration 

Hearne, Francis P.G., International 
Communication Agency to Reykjavik 

Heflin, Martin G., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to New Delhi 

Helble, John J., Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral to Dacca 

Hempel, Ingeborg E., Rome to Vienna 

Hendricks, Geraldine F., South African 
Affairs to Munich 

Hendrickson Jr., E. Mason, Foreign 
Service Institute to Manila 

Hendrix, R. Phillip, Beijing to Bangkok 

Henley, Phillip W., Syria to Djibouti 

Hicks, Eleanor, Tunis to Cairo 

Higginson, Charles, Italy to Luxembourg 

Hill, Christopher Robert, Junior Officer 
Corps to Belgrade 

Hoover, Gerald R., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations to Frankfurt 

Hose Jr., Winfield Scott, Lusaka to To- 
ronto 

Hourigan, Stephen M., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Singapore 

Hunter, Charles E., Thailand to Office of 
Communications 

Ivanchukov, Naran Sansha, European 
Affairs to Rome 

Jaworski, Ronald R., Communications 
Center to Montreal 

Johnson, Daniel A., Goteborg to Tunis 

Jones, Margaret Carnwath, Foreign 
Service Institute to Rome 

Jornlin, Philip E., Beijing to Manila 
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Kahn, Rosalie B., Ankara to Bogota 

Kempe, Edson W., Bern to Manila 

Kligore, Gloria J., Bridgetown to London 

Kleiman, Joel, Rabat to Frankfurt 

Krug Jr., William A., Canada to Office of 
Refugee and Migration Affairs 

La Joie, Janice K., European Affairs to 
Nicosia 

Lahaie, Roger W., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Lamberg, Michael E., Paris to Berlin 

Lane, Robert B., Foreign Service Institute 
to Madrid 

Lannon, George C., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Beirut 

Lawton, Elsie, C., Kathmandu to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Limpach, Christy A., Dominican Republic 
to Panama 

Malin, Herbert S., Inter-Governmental 
Assignment to Manila 

Marandino, Gerard Eustace, Nuevo 
Laredo to Mexico 

Marshall, Mary B., African Affairs to 
Abidjan 

Marshall, Robert M., Junior Officer Rota- 
tion Program, Tehran to Bangkok 

May, Clyde R., Tehran to Cairo 

Mayhew, Jonathan C., Belgrade to Intel- 
ligence and Research 

McCarthy, Robert J., Office of Security, 
Inspection Unit to Beijing 

McFarland Jr., George A., Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute to Brasilia 

Mcintyre, Wallace D., Seoul to Hamburg 

McKee, Richard Keller, Tunis to Rabat 

Melton, Richard H., Foreign Service In- 
Stitute to London 

Milford Jr., Norman D., Junior Officer 
Corps to Jakarta 

Miller, Donald L., Office of Communica- 
tions to Monrovia 

Minor, William B., Belgrade to Athens 

Mitchell Jr., Herbert T., San Saivador to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Moen, Harlan G., Trieste to Rome 

Molineaux, Paul D., Lebanon to Man- 
agement Operations 

Montgomery, William Dale, Foreign 
Service Institute to Moscow 

Moon, Patrick S., Junior Officer Corps to 
Beirut 

Moore, Bert C., Kinshasa to Tehran 

Morgan, Russell J., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Mexico 

Morris, James L., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Istanbul 

Mosiello, Barbara M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Algiers 

Mulhall, Patricia, Rangoon to New Delhi 

Mulligan, Mary Anne, Casablanca to 
Medical Complement 

Nathness, Sarah Louise, Belgrade to 
Frankfurt 

Niceley, Glenn E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Nairobi 


Nixon, Miriam E., Caracas to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Novak, Joyce M., Kinshasa to Cairo 

O’Brien, John Joseph, Bolivia to Warsaw 

O’Connell, John G., Cairo to San’a 

O’Donnell, Thomas J., London to Man- 
agua 

O’Hare, Dennis Jerome, Moscow to 
Amman 

O’Keefe, George E., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Tehran 

Ortman Ill, William T., Quito to Panama 

Ozeta, Delia, Algiers to Naples 

Pendleton, Mary C., Manila to Bangui 

Perdew, John Frederick, Office of Secu- 
rity, Technical Services Division to 
Frankfurt 

Pezzullo, Lawrence, Montevideo to Ma- 
nagua 

Pfotenhauer, David, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 

Price, Richard J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Manila 

Proctor Jr., Carson M., Singapore to 
Jidda 

Rangel, Barbara J., Quito to Cairo 

Reed, Robert W., Bahamas to Lisbon 

Richtmyer, Priscilla K., Bureau of Ad- 
ministration to Vienna 

Robinson, Kenneth J., African Affairs to 
Brussels 

Roeder, Phyllis R., Botswana to Jakarta 

Rollins, Lloyd A., Bureau of Administra- 
tion to Tehran 

Romine, Woodward, Inter-Governmental 
Assignment to Vienna 

Rorick, Alberta Irene, Junior Officer 
Corps to Abidjan 

Ryan, Donald G., Inter-American Affairs 
to Caracas 

Saalfrank, Louise C., Interagency Task 
Force on Law of the Sea to Seoul 

Scanlan, John D., International Com- 
munication Agency to Belgrade 

Schreiber, Joseph B., Inter-American 
Affairs to Manila 

Schuh, Thomas E., Abidjan to Paris 

Seefeldt, Raymond W., Berlin to Ottawa 

Seljak, Karyl M., Zagreb to Vienna 

Sheets, Mary Lu, Jakarta to Rome 

Shelton, Sally Angela, Inter-American 
Affairs to Bridgetown 

Shugart Jr., Thomas H., Foreign Service 
Institute to Ottawa 

Sirianni, Margie Mallory, Singapore to 
Lagos 

Smith li, Walter Burges, Foreign Service 
Institute to Berlin 

Smith, Howard F., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Bangkok 

Spalding, Peter Frederick, Zaire to Li- 
breville 

St. Denis, John H., Korea to Mazatlan 

Sternberg, Leslie, Junior Officer Corps to 
Warsaw 

Strader, Gwynne L., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser to Bridgetown 
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Straub, W. David, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Seoul 

Summers, George Louis, Mexico to 
Munich 

Sunderland, Roland S., Germany to 
European Affairs 

Swihart Jr., James W., Western Euro- 
pean Affairs to Berlin 

Tagis, Margaret Higgins, Bangkok to 
Tegucigalpa 

Taher, Daniel, Foreign Service Institute to 
Dusseldorf 

Tefft, Bruce D., African Affairs to Lagos 

Telleen, David Roger, Foreign Service 
Institute to Madras 

Thomas Jr., Charles Richard, Iran to 
Canberra 

Tomseth, Victor L., Iran to Tehran 

Tubbs, Paul S., Tehran to Berlin 

Turco Jr., Andrew R., Turkey to Ankara 

Uimer, S. Edwin, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Manila 

Vershbow, Alexander Russel, Politico- 
Military Affairs to Moscow 

Vickers, Willie Jo, China to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Von Briesen, Mary, Foreign Service In- 
Stitute to Beijing 

Wagner, David J., Bonn to Capetown 

Waller, William J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Prague 

Walsh, James Patrick, Mexico to Ham- 
burg 

Washburn, Charles C., Sri Lanka to Lis- 
bon 

Washington, Gilder, Geneva to Abidjan 

Wiener, Sharon Anderholm, Junior Offi- 
cer Corps to Bogota 

Wilkinson, M. James, Soviet Union Af- 
fairs to Bangkok 

Williams, Carman C., Tijuana to Port au 
Prince 

Williams, Lois Esther, lvory Coast to 
Brazzaville 

Williamson, Molly, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Amman 

Wollemborg, Leo R., Italy to Operations 
Center 

Woodruff, Larry L., Brasilia to Hong Kong 

Worrel, Stephen W., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Brussels 

Wright, William D., Bujumbura to Sao 
Paulo 

Wright, William H., Indonesia to Jakarta 

Wrobel, Florence J., Mexico to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Wuensch, William L., Jakarta to Ottawa 

Wukitsch, Thomas Kenneth, Damascus 
to Jerusalem 

Zweifel, David E., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Amman 


RESIGNATIONS 
Bank, Richard K., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Maritime Affairs 
Brown Jr., James E., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs 
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Brown, Bill L., Amman 

Colantonio, Ernest J., Naples 

Correri, Anne M., Manila 

Diaz, Julie T., Quito 

Dimisa, Ruth L., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Budget 

Gelb, Leslie H., Politico-Military Affairs 

Grimes, Thomas J., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Holmes, Jacquelyn Sue, Mexico 

Hughes, Carmen M., Bujumbura 

King, Billie Jean, Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Kohlenbush, Patricia Ann, Guayaquil 

Krason, William S., Department of De- 
fense 

Kromhout, Margaret Teresa, Office of 
U.S. Representative to OAS 

Lagasse, Henry A., Amsterdam 

McCabe, Linda B., Family Liaison Office 

Melton, Lois A., Lisbon 

Messenger, Glenn S., Office of Com- 
munications 

Moor, Carol Carter, Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Moore, Clare Ree, Manila 

Morentin, Rose M., Warsaw 

Mudd, Robert C., Inter-Governmental As- 
signment 

Muller-Paim, Gunda, Maputo 

Murray, Richard W., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management 

Oxman, Stephen Alan, Office of Deputy 
Secretary 

Pendleton Jr., Larry G., Sinai Support 
Mission 

Roberts, James Montgomery, Economic 
and Business Affairs, Aviation 

Ronto, Jack W., Seoul 

Rosch, Gwendolyn R., Medical Services 

Salisbury, Diane C., International Com- 
munication Agency 

Schmitz, Herbert Kurt, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Selden Jr., Armistead I., Wellington 

Stouffer, Carol Jean, Medical Services 

Unger, Leonard, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Ward, Emily M. Gilhooley, Bangkok 

Wayland, Gregory A., Jamaica 

Williams, Marie Grimes, Kingston 

Zilveti, Carlos B., Medical Services 


RETIREMENTS 

Addis, John L., Bangkok 

Balestrieri, Philip J., European Affairs 

Brown, Charles W., Caracas 

Carrico, Peter Paul, Abu Dhabi 

Davis, Nathaniel J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

De Marzo, Frederick N. G., European 
Affairs 

Di Lallo, Olympia N., Bonn 

Dikeos, Victor H., Panama 

Donnelly, Francis J., International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

Eastman, Harland H., Tangiers 

Ellts, Hermann F., Cairo 
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Fish, Catherine F., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Fujioka, Roy Y., Bangkok 

Grimm, Lottie E., Berlin 

Harris, Donald S., Department of Labor 

Kubisch, Jack B., Faculty Adviser 

Kyle, Joseph B., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Lee, Elizabeth A., Wellington 

Mau, Frank A., Bonn, Political Adviser 

McCormick, Francis P., International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Office of International 
Institutions Policy 

Merchant, Richard G., Monrovia 

Mills, Henry R., Tehran 

Neubert, Joseph W., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Nielsen, Preben R., Paris 

Nixon, Miriam E., Caracas 

Pearce, Wilma E., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Foreign National Personnel 

Perry, Francis M., International Narcotics 
Matters 

Peters, Edward L., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Robinson, George A., New Delhi 

Subt, Georgette, Paris 

Sullivan, William H., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Thomas, John M., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Thomas, Meldon R., Toronto 

Vickers, Willie Jo, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Weaver, Wallace B., Passport Office 

Youngs, Frances P., Office of Security, 
Miami Field Office @ 


New step in Career 
Candidate Program 


As another step in implementing 
the Career Candidate Program 
launched in January 1978, the Bureau 
of Personnel has shifted the responsi- 
bility for career development coun- 
seling for tenured Foreign Service of- 
ficers in Class 6 from the Junior Offi- 
cer Division, in Personnel’s Office of 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments, to the career de- 
velopment officers for mid-career 
personnel. 

The officers recommended for 
tenure by the commissioning and ten- 
ure board will receive guidance in 
each of the four cones—administra- 
tive, consular, economic/commercial 
and political. The shift was made, 
personnel officials pointed out, be- 
cause officers recommended for ten- 
ure are no longer subject to the junior 
time-in-class limit, or other restric- 
tions on assignments and training tiat 
apply to officers who are in proba- 
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tionary status. 

In a related action, regular 
Foreign Service Staff officers in Class 
4 with career status will also receive 
guidance from the mid-career func- 
tional counselors. The change was 
made ‘‘in recognition of the Staff of- 
ficers’ qualifications and experi- 
ence,’” officials said. 

The Junior Officer Division will 
give more attention to those Foreign 
Service officers, Reserve officers, 
and Staff officers in Class 4 who are 
participants in the Junior Officer Pro- 
gram and who have not won career 
status. The division will continue to 
counsel Reserve officers, and Staff 
officers in Class 4—members of the 
Junior Officer Program—and unten- 
ured Foreign Service officers in Class 
6. Employees in Grade FSSO-5 and 
below with officer skill codes also 
will continue to be served by the 
Junior Officer Division. About 300 
officers will get new career develop- 
ment officers as a result of the shift. 


47 new officers 
ready for duty 


Forty-seven members of the 
141st class of the Foreign Service 
completed their orientation studies at 
the Foreign Service Institute on July 
20. The class includes 10 women of- 
ficers. Twenty-two members are be- 
ginning their careers with the De- 
partment as economic-commercial 
officers, 16 as administrative, 5 as 
political and 4 as consular officers. 
The members hail from 16 states and 
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the District of Columbia, and two 
were born in foreign countries— 
Argentina and Canada. New York 
leads with 12. 

Peter Tarnoff, special assistant to 
Secretary Vance and executive sec- 
retary of the Department, welcomed 
the new class. He contrasted what a 
career in the Foreign Service ‘‘must 
look like now compared to September 
1961,’’ when he joined the Service. 

‘‘The Foreign Service officer 
corps is today more restive, more di- 
verse, more challenging of estab- 
lished wisdom than before,’’ he said. 
‘‘Men and women come into it later, 
oftentimes stay for shorter periods, 
and contest both policies and bread- 
and-butter issues in a much more vig- 
orous way. The American Foreign 
Service Association has become an 
officially recognized bargaining agent 
for the employees of the Department. 
It used to be primarily a social or- 
ganization designed to perpetuate the 
traditions and glories of the Service.”’ 
Mr. Tarnoff noted that the ‘‘separate- 
ness—tinged with elitism’’ of a career 
in the Foreign Service is ‘‘giving way 
to a general desire to know more 
about, and occasionally serve in, 
other agencies in Government and 
other fields of endeavor.’ 

The 47 members have 80 de- 
grees, including 47 bachelors or 
equivalents, 30 masters and 3 docto- 
rates. They have attended schools 
throughout the United States and 
many foreign universities. Three offi- 
cers are former Peace Corps volun- 
teers—Langdon Williams, who 
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served in India; Robert Goldberg, 
Paraguay, and Raymond Pepper, 
Philippines. Other members have held 
such diverse jobs as oil drilling rig 
worker in Germany, musician with 
Italian radio, Chinese cataloguer at 
the Library of Congress, and special 
agent with U.S. customs. The average 
age of the new class is 28. 


In the adjoining photo, left to 
right, are Robert E. Downey, David 
S. DeCrane, Mark T. Fitzpatrick, 
Joseph F. Cuadrado, Victoria F. 
Douglas, C. Steven McGann, Mr. 
Tarnoff, Shelley E. Berlin, Jesse L. 
Myers, Robert D. Goldberg, Alix G. 
Sundquist, Michael B. Hamilton, 
Raymond J. Pepper. Standing: 
Stephen P. Dawkins, course coor- 
dinator; John E. Herbst, Stephen M. 
Miller, Scott P. Loney, Frances C. 
Li, Joseph J. Merante, Norma R. 
Banigan, Julia S. Rose, Ronald A. 
Harms, Deborah M. Odell, Stephen 
B. Weiss, Eric H. Madison, Sandra 
R. Smith, Leonard J. Lamge, Dennis 
A. Volman, Evans J. R. Revere, 
William H. Crane Jr., J. Anthony 
Holmes, James J. Barnes, Eric N. 
Duncan, Elliot R. Lief, David D. 
Nelson, Thomas C. Krajeski, Peter C. 
Bruce, Linda M. Brown, Langdon P. 
Williams Jr., Stephen B. Williams, 
Laura K. Greulich, Angus T. Sim- 
mons, Robert P. Konrath, Brian H. 
McIntosh, Ross L. Wilson, Lawrence 
S. Mondschein, Louis S. Menyhert, 
Kenneth J. Dillon, James G. Williard 
and Eric D. Tunis, deputy coor- 
dinator. @ 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-13 


Marjorie C. Keating, Protocol; George A. 
Lehner Jr., legal adviser for economic and 
business affairs; Ray A. Meyer, Inter- 
agency Task Force on Law of the Sea; Tor- 
rey Stephen Whitman, Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments. 


GS-11 


Antonia B. Hawkins, Executive Sec- 
retariat; Robby Hayes, Bureau of Admin- 
istration, General Services Division; Judy 
Dianne Knowles, Protocol; Francis E. 
Lynn Jr., Bureau of Administration, Gen- 
eral Services Division; Randolph Smith, 
Executive Secretariat, Information Man- 


PUBLISHING AND REPRODUCTION 
DIVISION—At award ceremony, from 
left: Clifford Adams, 10-year length-of- 
service award; Dimple Walker, 10 years; 
Paul Washington, division chief; Bruce 
White, 10 years; and Barbara King, 25 
years. (Photo by Glenn E. Hall, Visual 
Services) 


agement Section; Colleen A. Sussman, 
Public Affairs, Editorial Division. 


GS-9 


Margaret M. Burke, Protocol; Gail E. 
Keeling, Retirement Division; Daniel 
Terence Mcie, Executive Secretariat, In- 
formation Management Section. 


GS-8 


Linda L. Dewan, Protocol; Dana L. Mad- 
dux, Office of East-West Trade; Dorothy 
Carol Miller, Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments; Geneva 
Marie Smith, Office of Aviation; Shirley R. 
Wilson, Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments; Dianna P. Wol- 
ridge, Protocol. 


GS-7 


Donna L. Gigliotti, NewsLetter Office; 
Mary Lynn Johnson, Inter-American Af- 
fairs; Kathryn L. Mancini, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Textiles Division; Renee 
A. Nicholas, Passport Office; Linda M. 
Oxner, Consular Affairs, Administrative 
Services Division; Paul S. Platt, Passport 
Office, New York. 


GS-6 


Irene G. Conran, Passport Office, San 
Francisco; Gary A. Onufrak, Congres- 
sional Relations; Howard Douglas Pullen 
Jr., Office of Finance; Maureen A. Shea, 
Inter-American Affairs, Office of East 
Coast Affairs; Veronica B. Turner, Office 
of Inspector General; David R. Van Val- 
kenburg, Operations Center. 


GS-5 


Bret D. Bellamy, Office of Historian; 
Ethel H. Chase, Passport Office; Joy R. 
Crosser, Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments; Cecelia 
Yvonne Curtis, Passport Office; Karla L. 
McCain, Public Affairs, Correspondence 
Management Division; Janet R. Orndorff, 
Bureau of Personnel, Administrative 
Services Division; Marlene L. Powers, 
Public Affairs, Office of Plans and Man- 
agement; Beautee L. Rogers, Office of 
Finance; Charlene J. Schula and Dar- 
lene Smithwick, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles; Mitchell F. Stanley, Office of 
Fuels and Energy; David L. Stone, 
Bureau of Personnel, Employment Sup- 
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port Division. 


GS-4 


Katherine M. Byrd and Bonnie J. Mer- 
ritt, Passport Office; Cornelius Pitts Jr., 
Supply and Transportation Division; 
Ronald Francis Shuckerow, Passport 
Office. 


GS-3 
Marilyn A. Sobol, Passport Office. 


GW-2 


Kathleen S. Houser, Executive Se- 
cretariat. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Patricia M., Overseas Schools 

Afzal, Leila J., Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral 

Allen, Celeste D., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Allen, Jeffrey L., Passport Office 

Anderson, Paul J., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Armstrong, Regina D., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Bagnall, Richard David, Audio-Visual 
Services 

Baran, Diane Frances, Passport Office 

Barnes, Paul L. R., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations. 

Barra, Richard K., Office of Communica- 
tions, Program and Engineering Division 

Bartley, Dorann, Executive Secretariat 

Baylor, Julie L., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Binford, John Q., Bureau of Personnel 

Bodine, Anne C., Executive Secretariat 

Brenner, Alta Maurine, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Foreign National Personnel 

Bush, Louis G., Medical Services 

Campbell, Vivian E., Passport Office 

Carr, Charles D., Passport Office 

Carroll, Leslie D., Passport Office 

Carter, Velisa Y., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Cato, Patricia A., Passport Office 

Chance, Cheryl L., Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center 

Cheng, Yvonne J., Consular Affairs 

Chiavarini, Mary Theresa, Consular Af- 
fairs, Overseas Citizens Services 

Christo, Elaine, T., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Churchwell, Nyle A., Passport Office 

Coleman, Rosa M., Passport Office 

Coleman, Sally M., Consular Affairs 

Comer, Sandra A., Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center 

Cotlier, Dina S., Foreign Service Institute 

Crockett, Cynthia Gail, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Davis, Cynthia A., Passport Office 

Davis, Michael E., Near Eastern and 
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South Asian Affairs 

Davis, Venus M., European Affairs 

Deem, Joyce A., Foreign Service Institute 

Engel, Bernard, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, National Commission for 
UNESCO 

Escobar, Angel M., U.S. Mission to UN 

Evans, Alison, Consular Affairs, Over- 
seas Citizens Services 

Fabris, Reges Marie, Passport Office 

Fagan, Catherine A., Passport Office 

Files, Lynda S., Bureau of Personnel 

Friedt, Anita E., UN Conference on Sci- 
ence and Technology for Development 

Fuller, Gregory T., Passport Office 

Fulper, Karen E., Allowances Staff 

Gabriel, Kathleen J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Golden, Kathleen L., Office of Security, 
Document and Information Systems Di- 
vision 

Golden, Nancy L., Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center 

Gordon, Catherine R., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Guernsey, Laurette B., Passport Office 

Hankins, Eppie O., Bureau of Personnel 

Hicks, Paulette R., Publishing and Re- 
production Division 

Hill, Gloria J., International Organization 
Affairs 

Holloway, Gordon H., Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Homer, Valerie J., Passport Office 

Hopkins, Stephen F., Passport Office 

Hotaling, Marthe V., Foreign Service in- 
stitute 

Hovell, Julia S., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Ibarra, Melinda Leza, Passport Office 

Jahn ill, William H., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of International 
Communications Policy 

Jeffery, Angela A., Visa Office 

Johnson, Pamela L., Passport Office 

Johnson, Simone, Passport Office 

Jones, Vestina D., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Kagawa, David S., Passport Office 

Kemp, Sylvia L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Kerwin, Sheila M., Passport Office 

Kirkpatrick, Karen J., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Koffman, Boyd M., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Lake, Zandra M., African Affairs 

Lancaster, Mary C., Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center 

Lauderdale, Michael H., Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Leaken, Kathryn D., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Livingston, Elizabeth S., Passport Office 

Lloyd Jr., John P., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Luck, Andrew P., Office of Operations, 


Employee Services Center 

Marquez, Awilda Rose, Inter-African Af- 
fairs 

Masciana, Leo Pierre, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Mazaroff, Jay Warren, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion 

McCunnaughey, Lisa, Inter-American 
Affairs 

McGarry, Jill N., Visa Office 

Merrick, Trudy D., Passport Office 

Meukow, Sonja W., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Misey, Johanna, Executive Secretariat 

Mitchell, Tonya M., Library 

Monnet-Trenton, Genevieve, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Monroe, Patrice M., Passport Office 

Moses, Martha J., Budget and Finance 

Motley, Robin R., Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Novak, Daria !|., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Novak, Lisa C., European Affairs 

Nutall, Gwen R., Passport Office 

O’Donnell, Janet, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Paterniti, Kathleen Ann, Passport Office 

Pearson, Catherine D., Visa Office 

Pouncil, Lottie, Passport Office 

Queen, Vincent D., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Ramsey, Stephen D., Executive Se- 
cretariat 

Reppert, Joanne Elizabeth, Public Af- 
fairs, Editorial Division 

Robertson, Charlita R., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Robinson, Connie L., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Rochlin, Karen E., Bureau of Personnel 

Royal, Ronald D., European Affairs, Of- 
fice of SALT Working Group 

Sanders, Deborah J., Passport Office 

Schwartz, Morton, Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Scoggins, Leticia E., Passport Office 

Simmons, Cheryl Elizabeth, Passport 
Office 

Simpson, Norma K., Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion 

Small, Yolanda M., Passport Office 

Smith, Gloria A., Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division 

Sneed, Lawon Helena, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Sneed, Maxcine, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Spaeth, Jonathan S., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

St. Julian, Patsy C., Passport Office 

Steward, Shwenna D., Consular Affairs 

Sutton, Cynthia Eileen, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Swann, Felecia W., Publishing and Re- 
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production Division 

Tatum, Toilynne D., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Tenney, Craig A., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Thompson Benay M., Consular Affairs 

Unger, Leonard, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Walker, Jeffrey R., Passport Office 


Walsh, Stephen J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Warthon, Christopher, Passport Office 

Washington, Kirk I., Passport Office 

Williams, Shoun L., Passport Office 

Wolford, Allison, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center 

Wood, Amy J., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Zimmer, Katheryn A., Executive Se- 
cretariat 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Boller, Barbara K., Publishing and Re- 


We-thought-you-might- 
be-interested Dept. 


Most federal employees work the 
required 40 hours each week, and 
many put in extra hours free of 
charge, according to a recent report 
from the General Accounting Office. 
The extra hours are worth an esti- 
mated $660 to $800 million, based on 
regular pay rates. Time lost from 
work-hour abuses costs between $85 
million to $120 million a year, for a 
substantial net gain for U.S. tax- 
payers. 

Three thousand randomly 
selected employees completed ques- 
tionnaires for the study. Investigators 
also observed employees on the job 
and interviewed personnel officers, 
supervisors, and union representa- 
tives. Responses to the questionnaires 
indicated that 75% to 83% of the em- 
ployees worked at least 40 hours a 
week; 18% to 27% worked 41 to 70 
hours; and 17% to 26 % worked 33.5 
to 39.9 hours. 

Long lunches are the most fre- 
quent abuse of work time, but the 
study found that coffee breaks and 
rest breaks are not abused exten- 
sively. ‘‘Supervisors generally do not 
place high priority on monitoring 
work hours, because they trust em- 
ployees to follow policy, believe most 
employees work 40 hours a week and 
make up any lost time,’’ the report 
stated. 
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production Division to Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Programs 

Dadamio, Gregory J., Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs to Civil Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments 

Early, Sharon L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of International 
Communications Policy 

Goldberg, Ruth E., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Communist Economic Relations 
Division to People’s Republic of China 
and Mongolian Affairs 

Hoffer, Patricia A., Aviation Negotiations 
Division to Office of Security, Special 
Assignments Staff 

Jenkins, Jack D., Passport Office to 
European Affairs 

Kornegay, Arretha L., Intelligence and 
Research, Research Services Staff to 
Language Services Division 

Kuhia, Celeste E., Office of Security, 
General Investigations Branch to Carib- 
bean Affairs 

Powell, Jo Ellen, Civil Service Career 
Development and Assignments to 
Foreign Service Institute 


RESIGNATIONS 


Barbano, Angela M., Office of Finance 

Barnett, Kenneth A., Passport Office, 
New York 

Bennett, Joyce M., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Bowman, Frank A., Passport Office 

Burns, Susan E., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Carson, Vernelle D., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Office of Public Affairs 
Adviser 

Chambers, Darlene T., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Cleary, Susan M., Language Services Di- 
vision 

Cooper, Karen Marie, Consular Affairs, 
Citizens Emergency Center 

Deceuninck, David L., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Dorsey, Patricia Ann, Passport Office 

Epstein, Tom, Office of Operations 

Franklin, Jean M., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Garcia, Laura Gloria, Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Gnoffo, Susan Jean, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Gundling, Christine Marie, Bureau of 
Personnel 

Hairston, Jordan R., Office of Security, 
Document Storage and Retrieval Branch 

Hammond, Betty V., Passport Office 

Harris, Sandra A., Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center, Document 
Analysis and Processing Division 

Hofacker, Eleanor A., Passport Office 

Horsman, Esther R., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

James, Charles M., Office of Communi- 
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cations 

Kyle Ill, Samuel B., Passport Office 

Lau, Jadine Y. H., Passport Office 

Levasseur, John P., Bureau of Consular 
Affairs 

Lobaina, Marta, Passport Office 

Maddux, Sara J., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget 

Mullane, Leonora A., NEwsLeTTER Office 

Murray, Cris, Office of Operations 

Nickell, Lehman P., Office of Operations, 
Evacuauon and Relocation Staff 

Patterson, Kerren A., Language Services 
Division 

Plaxco, John, Office of Operations 

Powers, Michael T., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Rojko, Patricia D., Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Sanders, Diana, Visa Office 

Santos, Bradley, Passport Office 

Saunders, Wade P., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Seikevicz, Channa Rachel, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Smith, Dianne C., Consular Affairs, 
Inter-American Services Division 

Spiegel, John W., Office of Deputy Sec- 
retary 

Strasburg, Elizabeth L., Office of Opera- 
tions 

Ticknor, William L., Operations Center 

Turner, Annie L., Medical Services 

Verla, Elizabeth Ann, Passport Office 

Wastell, Patricia E., European Affairs, 
NATO and Atlantic Political-Military Af- 
fairs 

Willlams, Sherman Thomas, Passport 
Office 

Woltersdorf, Hertha T., Foreign Service 
Institute 


RETIREMENTS 


Folger, Kathryn N., Congressional Rela- 
tions 

Holloway, Gordon H., Bureau of Admin- 
istration 


High quality increases 


The following Department employees 
have been awarded high quality increases: 
GAIL R. HAIRSTON and CAROLYN A. 
CONTOS, Allowances. Staff; CATHERINE C. 
KEMP, Office of Security, Foreign Operations 
Division; PATRICIA A. BURNETT and 
NADINE S. JONES, Foreign Service Institute; 
STEPHEN D. SENA, BEATRICE J. REID, 
CHARLES S. CUNNINGHAM, LISTER V. 
SMITH, SUSAN R. LAND, JANET M. 
ORABY and PENNY S. KURLAND, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference Center; 
JAMES MARINO JR. and SHERON L. 
MAKELL, Office of Operations, Supply and 
Transportation Division; ROBERT D. 
CLARK, Office of Security, Chicago Field 
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Office; HENRY SPENCER, ELIJAH 
PARKER, DE FORREST A. SETTLES, 
RICARDO HERMESMAN, GEORGE H. 
MORRIS and BARBARA JOHNSON, Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier Operations; MAR- 
GARET L. DOVE, Bureau of Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs; RICHARD McCLEVEY, KATHLEEN 
WALKER and JANIS J. DART, Consular Af- 
fairs; DENNIS M. McHALE, and PATRICIA 
A. MEANS, Office of Security, Document and 
Information Division, CEILIA SEAWRIGHT, 
Office of Security, Passport and Visa Branch; 


SUZANNE C. WOCHOS, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences; STEPHANIE EWASKO, 


» Personnel; WILLIAM T. FERRELL, VIR- 


GINIA L. EVELY, BENJAMIN R. BUR- 
NETT, KEVIN T. EDWARDS and PHYLIS 
N. RUBIN, International Organization Affairs; 
MARY JANE PICARD and LYNN C. 
DUBOSE, Bureau of Administration; ROGER 
L. CASTEELE, Communications Center; 
JEAN M. JACKSON, CARNETTA GAS- 
KINS, THELMA DeVAUGHN, GARY S. 
ROACH, DEVONNE T. BILAL and 
LUCILLE DONAHUE, Passport Office; 


ELLEN D. DYER, Bureau of Administration, 
Operations Division, SHAUNA ABDALLA, 
Intelligence and Research; SUZANNE 
McPARTLAND, DAPHENIA HGNER, 
SANDRA PECTOL and BARBARA 
DUNKLEY, Economic and Business Affairs; 
MARGARET M. GREGAL, U.S. mission to 
the UN; RUSSELL B. BOOZER, Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments; EVE 
V. CENTER, East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
CHRISTEL E. KRASKA, Office of the Legal 
Adviser, LONNIE PATCH, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research, External Research Group. 


Performance standard: The key to objective evaluation 


Remember your last performance 
appraisal? Did you understand why 
you were rated *‘2’’ in ‘‘Judgment’’ 
and ‘‘3’’ in ‘*Independence?’’ Did 
you know how you could improve 
your ‘‘Judgment’’ or ‘‘Independ- 
ence?’’ Did you feel you were un- 
derrated, but didn’t know how to 
demonstrate to your supervisor that 
you used *‘Judgment’’ or ‘‘Independ- 
ence?’’ 

We've been told that evaluations 
are important in improving work 
performance, but somehow it hasn’t 
seemed to work that way. Both you 
and your supervisor are likely to feel 
uncomfortable and defensive during 
an appraisal interview and anxious to 
end it. Some feel appraisals are a 
useless and uncomfortable paper 
exercise. ‘‘Any quality of work seems 
to be OK to get by: appraisal time is 
hassle time.’’ 


This discomfort is caused by 
lack of specific yardsticks to measure 
job performance. It’s not easy to 
measure ‘‘Judgment’’ or ‘‘Independ- 
ence’’ because you have no objective 
standards for comparison. Perform- 


Performance 
Elements 


— ane 


Processes 
claims 
hour day 


Ensures 
accuracy 


|as determined by | 


| Fs 
| review 


Unsatisfactory 


| Processes less than | 
75 claims per 8- 


| Less than 85% of | 
|claims are accurate | accurate as deter- | 


ance standards are designed to pro- 
vide the yardsticks. 

The Civil Service Reform Act 
requires your agency to develop ob- 
jective, job-related, easily understood 
performance standards for your job, 
to measure your job performance 
against those standards, and to use 
that measurement as a factor in de- 
ciding whether to train, reward, reas- 
sign, demote, or remove you. The 
reform act encourages your participa- 
tion in setting the standards for your 
job. 


Job descriptions list duties and 
responsibilities (what is done); stand- 
ards show the expected results (how 
well the job is done). A performance 
standard is a measure of quality, 
quantity, timeliness, etc., depending 
on the specific job. 

You should be given some kind 
of performance plan—a formal 
statement of the functions of your job 
and the standards for various levels of 
performance, ranging from ‘‘Un- 
satisfactory’’ to ‘‘Exceptional.’’ 
Some elements of your job will be 
defined as ‘‘critical.”’ These critical 


Marginally 
Satisfactory 


Processes 75 claims 
per 8-hour day 


st 


mined by review 





Satisfactory 


Processes 80 claims 
| per 8-hour day 


85% of claims are | 95% of claims are 
accurate as deter- 
mined by review 


elements are so central to the purpose 
of your job that if you fail to meet at 
least a minimum standard you may be 
reassigned, demoted or removed. 
However, your supervisor will help 
you improve your performance. Ac- 
tion will be taken if you fail to im- 
prove. 


At the beginning of your ap- 
praisal period, your supervisor must 
make sure you understand your per- 
formance standards and critical ele- 
ments. Your performance appraisal 
must be based on your accom- 
plishments as measured against those 
standards. If your performance is less 
than fully satisfactory, you will know 
how much and in what areas you need 
to improve. It’s much easier to work 
on a performance gap than to improve 
*‘Judgment”’ or ‘‘Independence.’’ On 
the brighter side, if your performance 
is superior, it will be recognized. 
Cash awards, step increases, and 
other incentive awards must be based 
on performance. 

In a hypothetical example, stand- 
ards for two critical elements might 
look like this: 


Exceptional 


Processes 90 or more 
claims per 8-hour day 





——+ 


98% of claims are ac- 
curate as determined 
by review 
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Actual presentation may be at a later date. 
ADMINISTRATION 


Gladys |. Poticher (40) 
Jack S. Clawson (30) 
Edward P. Noziglia (30) 
Elizabeth J. Gettins (25) 
Horace H. Mitchell (25) 
Daniel Lee Fisher (20) 
Robert A. Kegley (20) 
Lucy E. Mello (20) 
Ronald E. Hampton (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


James J. Young (30) 
Lee R. Reynolds (20) 
David S. Rupp (20) 
Terry L. Hess (10) 

Larry A. Weisenfluh (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Herbert R. Newmaster (25) 
Carl G. Shepherd (25) 
Carl W. McCollum (20) 
Patricia A. Bartee (10) 
James E. Schwartz (10) 
Jamiss E. Sebert (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Ida Elizabeth Boyd (25) 
John A. Fuerlinger (25) 
David L. Boerigter (20) 
Kenneth P. Ferguson (20) 
Richard Schwartzbard (20) 
Charles R. Sheehan (20) 
Thomas J. Connors (10) 
Ann |. Cyr (10) 

Stephens V. Henderson (10) 
John A. Jarrell Jr. (10) 
Dorothy Ann Roppe (10) 
Charles E. Stephan (10) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mary Ellen Borem (35) 
Ruth E. Higgins (30) 
Jay H. Blowers (25) 
John F. Filakovsky (25) 
Norman H. Frisbie (25) 
Roderick N. Grant (25) 
Robert S. Newton (25) 
Irene M. Norman (25) 
Giovanni Palazzolo (25) 
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AWARDS FOR 


*_This is a list of employees as of May 
who have completed the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of length-of-service awards. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE* 
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JERUSALEM—Consul general Michael 
H. Newlin, right, presents length-of- 
service awards. From left: deputy prin- 
cipal officer Donald A. Kruse; Max 
Abergel, 20 years; George Saboura, 10 
years; and Leila Jahshan, 20 years. 


Charles E. Rushing (25) 
George S. Yauchuczek (25) 
Roy S. Baugh (20) 

Ralph Chester Meima Jr. (20) 
Leslie J. Munroe (20) 
Kathleen R. Moore (10) 
Joseph T. Sikes (10) 

Charles D. Trotter (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


John H. Miller (25) 
Rogers L. Brackeen (20) 
Michael M. Mahoney (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Paul K. Cook (30) 
Edward L. Davis (30) 
Barbara W. Morlet (25) 
George W. Ogg (25) 
Edna G. Taylor (25) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


James Allegro (25) 
William E. Knepper (25) 
Richard K. Fox Jr. (20) 
Raul A. Mendez (20) 
James T. Murray (20) 
Donald R. Schoeb (20) 
Barbara G. Carr (10) 
Florine B. Cox (10) 
Edward Lee Walker (10) 
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Alice M. Weaver (10) 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 











Barry F. Gidley (10) 






MEDICAL SERVICES 








Albert E. Awagain (35) 
William O. Cook (20) 
Gloria T. Phoenix (10) 























NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 

















Hermann F. Eilts (35) 
Samuel W. Lewis (25) 
Michael Sterner (25) 

Billy A. Fenner (20) 

Chester W. McElhoe (20) 
Glenn A. Cockerill (10) 
James Michael Gagnon (10) 
Richard Lee Leggett (10) 
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Donald S. Harris (30) 
Kempton B. Jenkins (30) 
Robert H. Ylisela (30) 
Russell G. Phipps (25) 
Helen E. Powell (25) 
Robert Jerry Hedberg (20) 
Glenn Gilbert Mabray (10) 


























SECRETARY’S OFFICE 











Richard J. Gookin (25) 

Ernest B. Johnston Jr. (25) 
Clayton E. McManaway Jr. (20) 
Francis M. Perry (20) 

Judy Dianne Knowles (10) @ 
























BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE accompanied the 
President to the economic summit in Tokyo, 
June 28, and then to Seoul, June 29, for sub- 
stantive discussions. Accompanying the Sec- 
retary were MRS. VANCE; HODDING CAR- 
TER III, assistant secretary for public affairs 
and Department spokesman; RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE, assistant secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific affairs; ROBERT HORMATS, 
deputy assistant secretary for economic and 
business affairs; ROBERT OAKLEY, deputy 
assistant secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
affairs; FRANK WISNER, deputy executive 
secretary of the Department; SAMUEL BER- 
GER, member, Policy Planning Staff; KEN- 
NETH BLEAKLEY, special assistant to the 
assistant secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
affairs; EBEN DUSTIN, medical officer; JO 
ANNE GUGINO, secretary, Secretariat Staff; 
ARTHUR HUGHES, director, Secretariat 
Staff; ELVA MORGAN, personal assistant to 
the Secretary; ARNOLD RAPHEL, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary; and MARY 
SCHLUMBRECHT, trip administrative offi- 
cer, Executive Secretariat. The Secretary con- 
tinued on to Bali, July 1, for discussions with 
Association of Southeast Asian NationsJead- 
ers. Joining the Secretary’s party were DICK 
CLARK, ambassador-at-large and coordinator 
for refugee afffairs; JOHN CANNON, public 
affairs adviser, Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs; ROSALIE DANGELO, secre- 
tary, Secretariat Staff; and ALLEN KEIS- 
WETTER, staff officer, Secretariat Staff. 
After Bali, the Secretary traveled to Canberra, 
July 3, to lead the U.S. delegation to the 
Australia-New Zealand-U.S. Alliance council 
of ministers meeting. Joining the Secretary in 
Canberra were JANET HALL, staff officer, 
Secretariat Staff; JEROME KAHAN, deputy 
assistant secretary for politico-military affairs; 
and KAREN WARPULA, secretary, Se- 
cretariat Staff. On July 23 Secretary Vance 
traveled to Chicago to address the National 
Urban League, and proceeded to Milwaukee, 
July 24, to address the Foreign Affairs Insti- 
tute. Accompanying him were Ms. Morgan; 
RICHARD BALTIMORE III, special assistant 
to the Secretary; and Hodding Carter. On Au- 
gust | Mr. Vance addressed the Saint Louis 
Council on World Affairs. Accompanying him 
were JOHN EVANS, special assistant to the 
Secretary; Ms. Morgan and Hodding Carter 
Mr. Vance traveled to Quito, August 10, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the Presi- 
dential inaugural ceremonies. While in Quito, 
he held bilateral meetings with several Latin 
American leaders. Accompanying him were 
Mrs. Vance; VIRON VAKY, assistant secre- 
tary for inter-American affairs; PAUL BRE- 
MER, deputy executive secretary; THOMAS 
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RESTON, deputy assistant secretary for public 
affairs; MALCOME BARNEBEY, director of 
Andean affairs; ARNOLD RAPHEL, special 
assistant to the Secretary; Mr. Baltimore; 
WILLIAM BROWN, medical officer; JOHN 
DOOLEY, staff officer, Secretariat Staff; 
GABRIEL GUERRA, staff officer, Secretariat 
Staff; EILEEN DONNELLY, secretary, Sec- 
retariat Staff; JOYCE WENTZ, secretary, 
Secretariat Staff; JANE MOSSELLEM, secre- 
tary, Office of the Secretary; WILLIAM 
SIMS, trip administrative officer; and 
DONALD BARNES, ANTHONY HERVAS 
and STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG, in- 
terpreters, Language Services Division. 


W. BEVERLY CARTER, ambassador-at- 
large for liaison with state and local govern- 
ments, participated in regional trade seminars 
sponsored by the National Governors’ Associ- 
ation and the White House in Cedar Rapids, 
lo., June 19-20, and in New York, June 
28-29. He also attended the governors’ con- 
ference in Louisville, July 8-10. On July 11, 
he briefed Mayor MARION BARRY of 
Washington, prior to the mayor’s visit to Af- 
rica. He represented the Department at the 
Trade Fair of the Americas, in Miami, July 
20-22, and departed for Geneva, August 2, to 
take part in the activities of the UN Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. Deputy coor- 
dinator DAVID SHINN attended the annual 
meeting of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures, in San Francisco, July 25-26, 
and discussed establishment of a Pearson as- 
signment with city officials in Oxnard, Calif., 
July 27. MARGARET ROMAN joined the 
staff of liaison with state and local govern- 
ments, July 23. 


JOHN EVANS has moved from the 
Executive Secretariat Office to the Office of 
the Secretary, replacing WILLIAM TWAD- 
DELL as special assistant to the Secretary. Mr. 
Baltimore has assumed the duties of special as- 
sistant to the Secretary, replacing GEORGE 
MITCHELL JR. JOHN TRATTNER has as- 
sumed the duties of executive assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary. DOUGLAS DWORKIN, 
ROBERT DEITZ and WENDY CHAMBER- 
LIN have joined the staff of the Deputy Secre- 
tary as special assistants. Secretariat Staff 
changes: JANET HALL has left for a one-year 
leave of absence. ROBERT PACE has trans- 
ferred to the Office of European Community 
and Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs. 
EUGENE MARTIN joined the staff on July 
15 


The resumed eighth session of the third 
UN Conference on the Law of the Sea met July 
19-August 24 in New York. Ambassador EL- 
LIOT L. RICHARDSON headed the U.S. 
delegation, which included Ambassador 


GEORGE H. ALDRICH, ALAN JAMES, 
SANFORD WINSTON, ALAN BERLIND, 
GEORGE TAFT, ROBERT BLUMBERG, 
RAY MEYER, VICTOR COMRAS and TOM 
OKADA. Also attending were MARGUERITE 
ZICCARDI, JOANNE STESSALAVAGE, 
MICKEY WETHERBEE, HELEN FERRIS, 
MARYANNE FLYNN, ANNA RODRIGUEZ 
and JULIEANNE McLEOD. 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


WILLIAM SITTMANN, visits protocol 
officer, accompanied the U.S. presidential 
delegation to the independence celebrations in 
the Gilbert Islands, July 8-15. The following 
accompanied Mrs. ROSALYNN CARTER to 
the presidential inauguration in Ecuador, Au- 
gust 8-11: chief of protocol KIT DOBELLE, 
KENNETH HAYS and CHRISTINE 
HATHAWAY. JUDY KNOWLES, visits pro- 
tocol officer, has accepted an excursion tour as 
consular officer in Toronto for two years. 
HENDRIK WOODS, diplomatic and consular 
liaison protocol officer, transferred to the pub- 
lic affairs bureau. CINDY FRIEDMAN, pro- 
tocol specialist, Diplomatic and Consular 
Liaison Section, transferred to the Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference Center. 


REFUGEE AFFAIRS 


DICK CLARK, ambassador-at-large and 
U.S. coordinator for refugee affairs, accom- 
panied Secretary Vance to the Bali conference 
with the foreign ministers of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, July 2-3, and to con- 
sultations with Australia and New Zealand in 
Canberra, immediately following. On July 
20-21 he was the alternate head of the U.S. 
delegation to the UN meeting on Indochinese 
refugees in Geneva. Mr, Clark was accom- 
panied to Geneva by staff members DAVID 
CARPENTER, SHEPARD LOWMAN and 
MARGARET CARPENTER. He testified be- 
fore the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration, Refugees and International Law, 
June 19 and July 31; before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, July 26; and before the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Operations and the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, 
July 25. He also spoke at meetings of the 
American Council of Nationalities Services, in 
Reston, June 14; the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in New York, June 21; the Open Forum, 
July 30; to national news editors at the White 
House, August 10; the National Advisory 
Council on East Asia and Pacific Affairs in the 
Department, August 15. On July 26 he briefed 
ICA officials. Mr. Clark appeared on AM 
America on July 9, the Today show on July 24, 
and Panorama on August 6. Accompanied by 
staff member PAUL CUSHING, he visited ref- 
ugee centers in Arlington, Va., on June 13, 
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and in Minneapolis, on June 25. Mr. Carpenter 
traveled to Geneva, August 13-15, for a 
meeting sponsored by the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, on the rescue of refugees 
at sea. Mr. Cushing and ROBERT MILLER 
attended the National Governors Conference in 
Louisville, July 8-9. Mr. Miller also accom- 
panied the congressional delegation, headed by 
Congressman BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL, on 
its tour of southeast Asian refugee camps, and 
to Hanoi, August 2-11. On July 16 GEORGE 
M. BARBIS took over as deputy U.S. coor- 
dinator for refugee affairs. He replaced 
CHARLES W. FREEMAN JR., who left to 
become head of the China desk. 


Administration 


FOREIGN BUILDINGS OFFICE 


JOHN LEECH, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs area officer, visited Monterrey, 
Tijuana, Ciudad Juarez and Guadelajara, July 
18-29, as part of the administrative manage- 
ment assistance team. PETER HAHN, ar- 
chitect, visited Helsinki, July 23-August 3, to 
discuss construction of the embassy office 
building. FIORE DiPAOLO, architect, visited 
Warsaw, Poznan and Krakow, July 23-August 
3, for a real property survey. NANCY De- 
GUMBIA, Bureau of European Affairs area 
officer, visited Warsaw, Poznan, Krakow, 
Belgrade, Sofia and Rome, July 23-August 
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15, for a Poland real project survey, Belgrade 
familiarization, Sofia office building annex 
site acquisition and Rome Tirana consulta- 
tions. RICHARD GRAY, architect; JAMES 
SCHOONOVER, engineer; and BRENT 
OLSON, Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs area officer, visited Tokyo, Beijing, 
Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong and Manila, 
July 28-August 20, to examine short-term 
lease properties and to discuss real property 
matters. ICHIRO MORI, architect, visited Sao 
Paulo July 30-August 21, to supervise re- 
habilitation work on the consulate building 
project. PETER GURVIN, engineer, visited 
Quito, August 8-13, for structural investiga- 
tion of the consulate roof. JOHN HOLMES, 
chief, Contracts Branch, and BRUCE CLARK, 
deputy assistant director for operations, visited 
Tokyo, August 9-23, to develop a bid package 
and panel for the construction of staff apart- 
ments and marine security guard quarters 
OWEN HENDON, architect, also visited 
Tokyo, and then proceeded to Manila and 
Taipei, August 24-September 5, to discuss 
real property matters. SCOTT DATTAN, 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs as- 
sistant area officer, visited Tokyo, Sapporo, 
Osaka, Fukuoka, Seoul, Hong Kong and Man- 
ila, August 9-September 16, to negotiate sale 
of properties and for orientation and familiari- 
zation with ongoing projects. BEN SAR- 
GENT, Bureau of Near Eastern and South 


BUREAU NOTES 


Abu Dhabi and Manama, August 16-31, to 
conduct a site survey and feasibility study. Mr. 
Mori, architect, visited Warsaw, Krakow, 
Poznan and Dublin, August 25-September 12, 
as part of the consular assistance team. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


Japanese interpreter CORNELIUS IIDA 
interpreted for the President in Tokyo during 
the U.S.-Japan bilaterals preceding the eco- 
nomic summit. BILL KRIMER accompanied 
Senate Majority Leader ROBERT BYRD and 
his delegation to the Soviet Union, June 28 to 
July 7. Meetings preparatory to the upcoming 
tenth consultative meeting on the Antarctic 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION— 
Members of the March class of Foreign 
Service support communications officers 
are, front row, left to right: Sandy 
Smith, Bonn; Gerald Tenley, Port-au- 
Prince; Maria Jaramillo, Caracas; An- 
drew Rahr, Dakar; Robert Johnson, 
Accra; Howard Ross, Cairo; Alton Gor- 
bett, Tel Aviv. Rear: William Schroeder, 
Helsinki; Robert Lacock, Niamey; Paul 
Eickman, Kathmandu; Jon Feeney, Bel- 
grade; Sandra Meunch, Amman; Swain 
Britt, Damascus; Richard Stevens, 
Yaounde; David Merritt, Panama; 
Michael Levinson, New Delhi. 
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OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS— 
Stuart E. Branch, deputy assistant sec- 
retary, presents certificates of comple- 
tion to the first graduating class of the 
African Record Communications Net- 
work training course. Left to right: Mil- 
lard Rollins, Ouagadougou; Robert Caf- 
frey, Joseph Hazewski, John Kennedy, 
Training Division; Mr. Branch; Edward 
White, president, White Scientific Con- 
sultants; Ray Langston, Lome; Don Ken- 
nedy, consultant; Eugene Lindberg, 
training; Dale O'Dell, consultant; and 
Emmett O’Brien, training. 


took place in the Department, June 5-July 6 
Division chief NORA LEJINS served as lan- 
guage services officer and DON BARNES as 
chief interpreter, while TONY SIERRA and 
JORGE PEREZ shared the duties of deputy for 
translations on the day shift. THEODORE H 
LEON, former division chief, came back to be 
the deputy for translations on the night shift. 
TONY HERVAS traveled to Bogota, June 
18-22, to interpret for extradition treaty 
negotiations. Arabic interpreter ZAKI ASLAN 
assisted with a narcotics training course in 
Amman, June 18-28. SOPHIA PORSON and 
ALEC TOUMAYAN provided French in- 
terpretation at a NATO small arms conference 
in Washington, July 9-13, while STEPHANIE 
VAN REIGERSBERG and Mr. Hervas inter- 
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preted at a U.S.-Mexico management level 
seminar, July 12-13. 

The division welcomed three new em- 
ployees to fill several long-time vacancies. 
TERRI LIMPOUGH and ELIZABETH 
KONIUSZKOW joined the Translating 
Branch, VICKY SALES the Interpreting 
Branch. 

The Committee on Food Hygiene of the 
Codex Alimentarius Commission met in the 
Department, July 23-27. Mrs. Lejins served as 
language services officer; Mr. Barnes, chief of 
the Interpreting Branch, as chief interpreter; 
and JORGE PEREZ as deputy for translations 
on the night shift. On July 27 U.S.-Mexico 
talks on national gas purchases got underway; 
Mr. Hervas, Ms. Porson and Mr. Barnes pro- 
vided interpretation. Shorthand reporter 
MARIE TAYLOR traveled to Chicago to cover 
SECRETARY VANCE'’s speech before the 
National Urban League, July 23, and at an In- 
stitute on World Affairs luncheon in Mil- 
waukee, July 24. ARNOLD COHN traveled to 
St. Louis to cover the Secretary’s dinner 
speech before the World Affairs Council, Au- 
gust |. Ms. Taylor attended the National 
Shorthand Reporters Association annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati the first week in August. 
Ms. van Reigersberg accompanied the First 
Lady to Quito, August 8, for the Presidential 
inauguration. Mr. Hervas and Mr. Barnes flew 
on the Secretary's plane to interpret at the 
many bilaterals being held on the occasion. 


Ms. Porson was assigned to the visit of Guin- 
ian President SEKOU TOURE, beginning Au- 
gust 8. She was assisted by CAROL WOLTER 
and Mr. Toumayan during the Washington part 
of the visit. LAURA MYERS, a new Romance 
languages translator, joined the division’s staff 
on July 30. Reporters Arnold Cohn and 
WYLMA JAMES retired at the end of August. 
Their positions will remain unfilled, but they 
might assist the division on a contract basis in 
times of need. Mr. lida was assigned to the 
August 11-18 visit of GANRI YAMASHITA, 
Japanese minister of state for defense and di- 
rector general of Japan’s defense agency. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Area operations officer briefings included 
the following communications personnel: 
WANETA BROWN, assigned from Bucharest 
to Kuwait; RICHARD GEARY, Canberra to 
Lahore; JIM HOLMES, Training Division to 
Jerusalem; JOSEPH ZEMAN, Dacca; DAVID 
WINDLE, London to New Delhi; LEO CYR, 
Hong Kong to Tunis; THOMAS MONTANA, 
Panama to Bucharest, HARRY OLTON, Bern 
to Jidda; GORDON LANE, Bangkok to Bern; 
WALLACE McINTYRE, Seoul to Hamburg; 
JULES BACHA, London to Tokyo; GARY 
RICHARDSON, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Manila; BEVERLY WILLIAMS, 
Hong Kong to Kinshasa; JOHN JOHNSON, 
Tunis to Tokyo; MARVIN KONOPIK, Tokyo; 
ALBERT ISHKANIAN, Pretoria to Port 
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Moresby; PAUL NUGNES, San Jose to 
Nairobi; and JOSEPH ALEXANDER, Kabul to 
Monrovia. Joining the area operations office 
staff were JOSEPH HAZEWSKI, assigned as 
area operations officer for Africa, and BILL 
JENNINGS, assigned to management informa- 
tion systems in connection with special proj- 
ects. 

Defense liaison officer Colonel 
CHARLES H. SCOTT’s communications 
orientation trip commenced August 6, and in- 
cluded stops at the following posts: Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart, Bonn, Brussels, Paris, Dakar, Bis- 
sau, Ouagadougou, Abidjan and Monrovia. 
Personnel on consultation in the inter- 
American affairs area were ROBERT 
SANDBERG, communications programs offi- 
cer, Nassau; RAUL HOLGUIN, Brasilia; 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, Sao Paulo; WILLIAM 
PARKER, San Jose; SIDNEY REEVES, 
Havana; LEONARD FENNER, regional com- 
munications electronics officer/telephone, as- 
signed to Mexico; NICACIO MENDOZA, re- 
gional communications electronics officer/ 
cryptographic, assigned to Mexico. JOHN 
HYLAND, recently back from Warsaw, has 
joined the staff of the Communications Center, 
as well as JOHN WEIRICK, who is back from 
Brasilia; JOHANNA ROHMAN, from Athens; 
and CLARENCE WORKMAN, from Belgrade. 
Recent departures were those of RONALD 
JAWORSKI, assigned to Montreal; RANDY 
PHILLIPS, reassigned to the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research; and RICHARD AUGUS- 
TUS, who has been reassigned to the Programs 
and Engineering Division. PAUL ROBINSON 
retired July 15. 

ALFRED VERRIER assumed the duties 
as chief, Courier Branch, on August |. He re- 
placed CARL LOVETT, who was assigned to 
the Regional Courier Office in Frankfurt. 

ROBERT F. SCHELLER of the Programs 
and Engineering Division attended the non- 
commissioned officers association job fair and 
annual convention in New Orleans, June 29- 
July 2. Mr. Scheller assisted the Recruitment 
Branch in presenting career opportunities in 
State Department communications. GUY 
BLOUNT visited Bali, Indonesia, to support 
the Secretary's recent visit. ED WATSON vis- 
ited Niamey and Libreville on emergency 
maintenance support. JOHN DIXON attended 
the Mitel SX-700 EPABX installation and 
programming school in Canada, and is pres- 
ently installing an SX-700 in the Office of 
Communications telephone facility in Fullerton 
for evaluation. GARY MINATRE visited the 
Western Electric facility in Greensboro, N.C., 
to coordinate the Dimension 2000 installation 
at the embassy in Mexico. EARL SATTER- 
FIELD received a cash award on July 5 for his 
outstanding performance as acting chief of the 
Facilities/Installations Branch. 

Communications electronic officers 
LEVIS F. SWAIN, JAMES F. RYAN III, 
JOHN W. ABUCHON, JACK A. BLAIR and 
DAVID GRIFFIN completed a five-week 
maintenance course on the M-28 teletype 
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equipment, at a nearby military installation. 
CHARLES R. PEASE and PAUL C. JUNIOR 
completed a five-day course in high reliability 
soldering at the National Security Agency. 
KENNETH RUH completed a two-week 
maintenance course on the KY-70 at General 
Services Administration headquarters in Kan- 
sas City. WILLIAM C. BUSH JR. completed a 
one-week maintenance course on the KG-34 
equipment at the National Security Agency. 
JAMES R. PARKER and EDWARD L. BEN- 
SON JR. completed an eight-day course in 
tempest testing fundamentals, in San Antonio. 
GEORGE L. SURA completed a nine-day 
maintenance course on the ITT TE-400A tele- 
phone system at the training center in Milan, 
Tenn. JOE CECIL departed July 29 for as- 
signment to the regional communications pro- 
grams office in Accra. TIM WOODDY, RON 
BOSTICK, GEORGE GOLDSTEIN and RON 
JOHNSTON attended the General Electric 
training courses in Florence, S.C. 


BUREAU NOTES 


African Affairs 


The Africa bureau, with the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, sponsored a two- 
day conference in July, in the Department, on 
‘Future Prospects for Zimbabwe-Rhodesia.”’ 
Participants included numerous representatives 
of the legislative branch, in addition to non- 
Government officials and Africa experts from 
the executive branch. Outstanding Africanists, 
both domestic and foreign, were the principal 
speakers. The bureau's overseas intern pro- 
gram was the subject of a review session on 
July 31. The meeting, chaired by deputy as- 
sistant secretary LANNON WALKER, in- 
cluded legal, medical and security representa- 


PRETORIA—Ambassador William B. 
Edmondson, \eft, presents 25-year 
length-of-service award to regional secu- 
rity officer George Payne. 
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tives. On July 7-8, deputy assistant secretary 
ROBERT KEELEY traveled to Indianapolis to 
participate in a series of panel discussions on 
Africa at the annual Black Expo meetings. 
During the same trip, he also met with officials 
of the African Studies Department of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and gave numerous media 
interviews. ROBERT HOUDEK, director of 
inter-African affairs, spent July 27 at Arkansas 
State University. His visit there included talks 
with students and faculty and media inter- 
views. MARTY CHESES, deputy director of 
inter-African affairs, spoke to the summer 
interns at the Department on Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia, and Africa in general, as part of a 
lecture series being sponsored by the Depart- 
ment for the summer interns. On July 13 
MARY LEE GARRISON, desk officer in 
Central African Affairs, spent the day in 
Raleigh, N.C., to talk to a large group of 
young Baptist missionaries about living and 
serving in Africa. Bureau officers participated 
in a discussion of the lessons of economic 
sanctions, led by Professor DONALD LOS- 
MAN of the Army War College. On July 31 
JOHN VINCENT, deputy director of public 
affairs, spoke to a group of senior citizens at 
the ‘‘Elderhostel’’ program at Marymount 
College in Arlington, Va. His topics were 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Horn of Af- 
rica. RICHARD SULLIVAN, desk officer in 
South African Affairs, spoke to the South 
Eastern Branch of the University of the District 
of Columbia on August 2. He and SAM 
HAMRICK of East African Affairs, briefed a 
group of seniors from High Point (N.C.) Col- 
lege, on August 6. 

The Executive Director’s Office welcomes 
KATHLEEN T. AUSTIN and JOSEPH C. 
WILSON. Ms. Austin came from Banjul, The 
Gambia, to assume personnel-staff assistant 
duties. She replaces THOMAS E. MACKLIN, 
who became post management officer in mid- 
August. Mr. Wilson, formerly of Lome, Togo, 
began his tour as the new administrative- 
personnel officer. Also on board in the office 
is THOMAS R. KRESSE, the new budget and 
management officer. Mr. Kresse has just 
finished a tour in Brussels. JACK M. 
BRYANT, chief, Post Management Section, 
went to Lagos, Nigeria, in August to assist in 
closing the huge supply center known as West 
African Consolidated Administrative Support 
Center, and to transfer support operations to 
the embassy. Deputy assistant secretary WIL- 
LIAM C. HARROP met with the bureau’s de- 
parting summer interns on August 14; they 
were LESLIE K. DAVIDSON, V. EILEEN 
DOUGHTY, REGGIE E. HOPSON, AWILDA 
R. MARQUEZ and DANIEL D. WILE. 

The following personnel changes have 
taken place in the Office of Central African 
Affairs; SUSAN MOWLE, formerly of the 
Office of Inter-African Affairs, has replaced 
RANDOLPH MARCUS as country officer for 
Cameroon, Gabon and Sao Tome and Principe. 
Mr. Marcus is going into economic training. 
MARY LEE GARRISON, formerly at Em- 
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bassy Kinshasa, has replaced RONALD 
KATES as country officer for Zaire. Mr. Kates 
is taking Bulgarian language training. JAMES 
OVERLY, formerly at Embassy Lisbon, has 
replaced THOMAS DOUBLEDAY as country 
officer for Angola, and has also assumed re- 
sponsibility for the Congo. Mr. Doubleday has 
reported for duty at Embassy Mogadischu. 
Also, EUGENIA WRAY, formerly at Embassy 
Monrovia, has replaced DIANNE ANDRUCH, 
and JOSIE THOMAS recently joined the of- 
fice. Following economic training, ROBERT 
PRINGLE has joined the Economic Policy 
Staff of the bureau. Also new on the staff is 
DANIEL WATERMAN, from economic 
training at Stanford University. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director GEORGE M. SEIGNIOUS II 
was the luncheon speaker at two regional con- 
ferences on U.S. security and the Soviets, co- 
sponsored by the Department and local 
organizations—in Great Falls, Mont., August 
21, and Houston, September 5. Mr. Seignious 
was guest on WILLIAM BUCKLEY ’s ‘‘Firing 
Line,’’ aired August 19 over the Public Broad- 
casting Service. The director spoke July 13 ata 
White House briefing for the Radio/Television 
News Directors Association, and gave another 
SALT presentation July 13 at the Democratic 
Governors’ Conference in Louisville. 
THOMAS HIRSCHFELD has been accorded 
the rank of minister counselor for the duration 
of his assignment as deputy U.S. representa- 
tive to the mutual-and-balanced-force- 
reduction negotiations in Vienna. Until re- 
cently, he served as deputy assistant director of 
the agency's Weapons Evaluation and Control 
Bureau. His replacement is JAMES M. 
MONTGOMERY, who came to the agency 
from an assignment as director of international 
security policy in the Department’s. Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs. 

RICHARD ASPLUND has joined the 
agency as a member of its new Policy Planning 
and Coordinating Staff. He was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin and has a 
master’s from the University of Pittsburgh. As 
a legislative assistant to Senator JOHN 
CULVER, Mr. Asplund worked on national 
security issues. He was a research assistant at 
the Brookings Institution and spent 18 months 
assisting Ambassador GERARD C. SMITH in 
researching and writing a book on the first 
phase of the SALT negotiations. Colonel 
RICHARD D. YOUNGFLESH has joined the 
agency, on detail from the U.S. Air Force. A 
former C-130 pilot, Colonel Youngflesh was 
graduated from the U.S. Military Academy and 
has a master’s from the Air Force Institute of 
Technology. From 1969 to 1974, he was a 
member of the International Negotiations Divi- 
sion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, serving as a 
member of the U.S. SALT delegation in 
Geneva. He was commander of the 4000th 


Aerospace Applications Group for military 
meteorological satellites at Offutt Air Force 
Base, Neb. Colonel HAROLD BROWN is on 
loan to the agency from the Army. He received 
a bachelor’s from Hampton Institute and a 
master’s from Southern Illinois University. An 
Army artillery officer, he has been a personnel 
officer and legislative liaison officer at the 
Pentagon. He served with Headquarters, Fifth 
U.S. Corps, in Frankfurt, Germany. MARSHA 
McGRAW has joined the staff of the Non- 
Proliferation Bureau after specializing in non- 
proliferation policy for several years while on 
the staff of Representative JOHN JENRETTE. 
A magna cum laude graduate of Duke Univer- 
sity, she holds a master’s in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions from the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. Navy Captain R. 
CLIFTON JONES has reported for duty in the 
Weapons Evaluation and Control Bureau, on 
detail from the U.S. Navy. He had ween serv- 
ing as a strategic planning officer on the staff 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Captain Jones was 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
and holds a master’s from American Univer- 
sity. He also is a graduate of the Armed Forces 
Staff College and the Naval War College. 
Colonel STEPHEN RASH, who recently com- 
pleted the program at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, also has reported for duty in 
the weapons bureau. A graduate of Indiana 
State University with a master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, he served as a corps artillery 
adviser in Vietnam and as a battalion com- 
mander in Germany. At the Pentagon, he was 
on the staff of the Army deputy chief of staff 
for operations and plans. 

Dr. ROBERT KUPPERMAN, who joined 
the agency in 1973, serving for the past four 
and one-half years as chief scientist, has left to 
become affiliated with Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s Center for Strategic and International 
Studies. MARGARET FINARELLI, who had 
been with the agency for two years, is now 
with the Office of Science and Technology in 
the White House. DAVID NICKELS has 
transferred to the Department to work on 
Soviet and Chinese strategic intelligence in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. BENJA- 
MIN SCHIFF, who spent a year in the 
agency’s Nuclear Exports Division, left to take 
a teaching position at Oberlin College in Ohio. 
Major THOMAS GMUER left the agency after 
two years with its Intelligence Staff to attend 
the Air Force Staff College at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala. Dr. EDWARD LAURANCE, 
completing a one-year detail, has returned to 
the Naval Postgraduate School at Monterey, 
Calif., where he serves as a member of the 
National Security Affairs faculty. ROBERT 
STRAND, who completed a three-year tour 
with the agency, has been assigned to Belgium 
as a political officer on the staff of the U.S. 
mission to NATO. After two years as a politi- 
cal officer on the U.S. SALT delegation in 
Geneva, MARK RAMEE has been reassigned 
to the Department’s Bureau of European Af- 
fairs. 
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Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON addressed the Foreign Service Institute's 
ambassadorial seminar on July 31. Her subject 
was ‘‘The Consular Function and the Ambas- 
sador.’’ Deputy assistant secretary HUME 
HORAN addressed the institute’s chief-of- 
mission course. MERLE ARP of the bureau's 
Executive Office spent August 6-12 in Kings- 
ton reviewing consular operations at the em- 


LIMA, Peru—At the consular conference 
here were left to right, first row: Ambas- 
sador Harry M. Shlaudeman; Assistant 
Secretary Barbara M. Watson; immigra- 
tion commissioner Leonel J. Castillo. 
Second row: Walter Carlson (Piura), De- 
borah Bolton (Buenos Aires), Stephen 
Muller (Brasilia), Anthony J. Interlandi 
(Porto Alegre), Richard Livingston 
(Montevideo), Brooke Holmes (Bureau of 
Consular Affairs), Stephanie Smith (vice 
consul, Lima), Jane L. Kobliska (consul, 
Lima), Margaret Barnhari (Rio de 
Janeiro), Ernestine Wilson (La Paz), 
Marilyn Povernmire (Sao Paulo), Robert 
Driscoll (Maracaibo), Jack Rebsamen, 
Donald Lautz (Caracas). Third row: Wil- 
liam Memler (Salvador), Kirk-Patrick 
Kotula (Asuncion), Robert Bruce (Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs), Charles Glaz 
(Guayaquil), Robert McMahan (Quito), 
James Ward (Bureau of Consular Af- 
fairs), Lloyd DeWitt (Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs), Arturo Macias (Santiago). 


bassy. JEROME ODGEN and SUE PATTER- 
SON of the Visa Office and BROOKE 
HOLMES of the Executive Office were mem- 
bers of a consular assistance team sent to Em- 
bassy Bangkok in August to assist in estab- 
lishing procedures for family reunification and 
refugee processing. 

The Department recently had a visit from 
immigration officials of Hong Kong. They met 
on July 10 with Mr. Horan; FRANCIS 
RANDO of the Office of Overseas Citizens 
Services; SUSAN JACOBS of the Visa Office; 
and LOUIS DEANER, agent-in-charge of the 
Washington Passport Agency. Puerto Rican 
Secretary of State PEDRO VASQUEZ con- 
sulted with the deputy assistant secretary for 
passport services, ROBERT LAMB, on im- 
proving passport services to applicants in San 
Juan. Mr. Deaner returned the visit and con- 
sulted with officials in San Juan on passport 
procedures. MARLENE SCHWARTZ and 
KATHI McGOVERN of the Office of Passport 
Services held a training seminar for passport 
acceptance agents at Newport, R.I. Agents 
from the New England states participated. 
Other bureau personnel addressing the seminar 
were JACK FLYNN, Boston agent-in-charge; 
JANICE SEBERT, assistant agent-in-charge; 
RUDY LITTLEFIELD; and DUNCAN MAIT- 


BRIDGETOWN, Barbados—Ambas- 
sador Sally A. Shelton, right, presents a 
Meritorious Service Award to vice con- 
sul Marie D. Burke of the Consular Sec- 
tion. Ms. Burke was cited for her help in 
breaking up a major fraud ring. 
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DUESSELDORF, Germany—Four hun- 
dred and sixty-four years of Government 
service are personified in the 16 staff 
members of the consulate general here. 
Left to right, seated: Josefine Kiessling 
(27); retiring Karl Bauer (32); Carla Jen- 
dralski (28). Second row: Fritz Lux (27); 
Jutta Faust (31); Gisela Konert (27); In- 
geborg Hedemann (27); Joachim Koch 
(27); Irma Fries (28); Paul Paniczek (25). 
Last row: Hans Erkelenz (28); Hubert 
Sobota (30); retiring consul general 
Michael J. Dux (37); George Jacobsen 
(35); Fritz Ruck (30); 
Soehring-Mueller (25). 


Barbara 


LAND. Mr. Lamb was also a guest speaker at 
the annual convention of the National Associ- 
ation of County Officials, July 15, in Kansas 
City. On July 16 and 17 he visited the Chicago 
agency, and on August 9 and 10 he visited the 
Miami agency. VIVIAN A. FERRIN, the 
Passport Office’s director of operations, vis- 
ited the Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seat- 
tle agencies during the last week in July. 

A consular assistance team headed by 
CHARLES STEIN traveled to Embassy Nas- 
sau, July 9-13. Other bureau members on the 
team were DAVE BLOCH of the Executive 
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Office and Mr. Deaner. JAY RINI of the Of- 
fice of Overseas Citizens Services traveled to 
San Diego, June 28, to attend a meeting with 
Justice Department and other law enforcement 
officials, including attorneys general from the 
four border states, to discuss a proposed treaty 
with Mexico concerning the return of stolen or 
embezzled vehicles and aircraft. Mr. Rini then 
traveled to Tijuana, Mexico, and, with mem- 
bers of the consular staff, inspected La Mesa 
prison. 

Officers of the bureau recently addressed 
students in the basic consular course at the 
Foreign Service Institute. WILLARD DEV- 
LIN, deputy director, Visa Office, spoke on 
‘‘Current and Future Visa Issues’*; MERLE 
ARP, on ‘‘Consular Work as It Relates to Mis- 
sion Activities’’; and Mr. Lamb, on ‘‘Toward 
a Laid-Back Passport.’’ ROY DAVIS of the 
Office of Overseas Citizens Services spoke on 
‘‘Arrests—A Departmental Perspective.’’ 
Adding some lighter moments to the session, 
special assistant PETER K. MURPHY spoke 
on ‘‘Consular Bloopers.’’ 

On June 22, the Post Liaison Division, 
Visa Office, sent representatives to a special 
seminar conducted by the American Council 
for Nationality Services, in Reston, Va. SUE 
PATTERSON discussed various U.S. Gov- 


ernment refugee programs, with particular em- 
phasis on the legal emigration program out of 
Vietnam. MILDRED HALL addressed the 
meeting on visa processing and procedures, 
from the perspective of a consular officer 
abroad. The audience of some 150 people was 
made up of employees and volunteers of the 
council’s local branches from throughout the 
nation. 

Staff assistant LINDA WAUCHOPE has 
left the bureau to become the general services 
officer (her husband, KEITH, will be the dep- 
uty chief of mission) at Embassy Bamako. Ms. 
Wauchope was presented a meritorious service 
increase by Ms. Watson. BERNARD FEN- 
NELL has joined the bureau as public infor- 
mation officer. His previous post was London, 
where he served in the consular section. NOR- 
BERT J. KRIEG has joined the bureau as di- 
rector in the Office of Citizen Consular Serv- 
ices. Mr. Krieg was formerly director of con- 
sular training at the Foreign Service Institute. 
GEORGE FOURIER has left the Visa Office 
for his new assignment in Poland. MARY 
ANN MEYSENBURG has been transferred to 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs’ person- 
nel office. CHARLES ROBINSON is the new 
head of the Visa Office’s Communication and 
Research Division. 
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East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE and deputy assistant secretary ER- 
LAND HEGINBOTHAM participated in a 
seminar on Japan-U.S. economic relations, at 
the Aspen Institute of Humanistic Studies, 
Aspen, Colo., August 16-19. Mr. Holbrooke 
also accompanied Vice President WALTER 
MONDALE to China, Augusj 24-September 
3, and traveled to Geneva for the Indochinese 
refugee conference, July 20-21. Deputy as- 
sistant secretary ROBERT B. OAKLEY was a 
member of the U.S. delegation headed by Mr. 
Mondale that attended the refugee confer- 
ence. Accompanying Mr. Oakley from the 
bureau were PAUL CLEVELAND, JACK 
CANNON, BOB PEARSON and MARIA 
LOCONTE. Deputy assistant secretary 
ROGER W. SULLIVAN attended the U-S.- 
Japan security subcommittee meeting in Hon- 
olulu, July 30-August 2. DAVID TIMBER- 
MAN, summer intern in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Policy, consulted with members of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations, 
American Trade Council, and met July 26 in 
New York with U.S. businessmen who had 
returned from a business conference in Ma- 
nila. Ambassador ROBERT MILLER con- 
sulted with officials of banks and other busi- 
nesses in New York as part of a Business 
Council for International Understanding pro- 
gram. He was on home leave. 

New arrivals in the bureau include 
CHARLES FREEMAN, director, Office for 
People’s Republic of China and Mongolian 
Affairs; DAVID E. REUTHER and DARRYL 
JOHNSON, in that office; JEFF CUNNING- 
HAM, congressional relations officer; 
JAMES S. LANDBERG, deputy director for 
Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, Burma and 
Singapore affairs; and MICHAEL GELNER, 
Office of Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Holbrooke accompanied PRESI- 
DENT CARTER to the multilateral economic 
summit meeting in Tokyo, June 23. He also 
accompanied the President and MRS. CAR- 
TER on their state visit to Korea. On July 1 
Mr. Holbrooke accompanied SECRETARY 
VANCE to the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations’ foreign ministers meeting in 
Bali, and to the Australia-New Zealand-U.S. 
meeting in Canberra, July 3. Mr. Holbrooke 
traveled to Beijing, July 5, to consult with 
foreign ministry officials. He addressed a 
meeting of the Japan Society in New York, 
July 16, and accompanied the Vice President 
to Geneva, to attend the international confer- 
ence on refugees, July 19. Mr. Oakley was a 
member of the U.S. delegation headed by 
Secretary Vance which attended the foreign 
ministers meeting in Bali, Indonesia, July 
1-3 and the meeting in Canberra, July 3-5. 
Mr. Heginbotham accompanied Mr. Hol- 
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CANBERRA, Australia—Ambassador 
Philip H. Alston Jr., right, presents Bert 
Youngs, chief of the ICA Distribution 
section, a 35-year length-of-service 
award. Mr. Youngs was a teenager when 
he began working for the Department in 
1944, 


brooke. Mr. Heginbotham addressed an Open 
Forum breakfast on ‘‘Problems of U.S.-Asian 
Trade Imbalances,’’ at the Foreign Service 
Club, June 28. He also addressed higher edu- 
cation leaders on *‘Economic Problems of 
Asia,’’ in the Loy Henderson Conference 
Room. Deputy assistant secretary EVELYN 
COLBERT was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation, led by Governor GEORGE 
ARIYOSHI of Hawaii, to the independence 
celebration of Kiribati (the Gilbert Islands). 
ANTHONY ALBRECHT, director, Office of 
Economic Policy, spoke to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Interdepartmental Seminar on *‘Ameri- 
can Economic Policy in Asia,’’ June 28, at 
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the Foreign Service Institute. Economic offi- 
cer JOHN GREGORY attended the 
economic-commercial officers conference 
sponsored by the Department of Commerce, 
in Fredricksburg, Va., July 16. ANDREW 
OSTERMAN, Office of Economic Policy, 
consulted with the Association of Home 
Appliance Manufacturers on participation in a 
trade study group and trade facilitation com- 
mittee, in Chicago, June 19. PAUL CLEVE- 
LAND was designated director of the Office 
of Regional Affairs. 

The following persons have joined the 
bureau: JOHN J. POVONI, staff assistant; 
JULIE HOVELL, secretary, Office of the 
Executive Director, ROBERT PFEIFFER, 
labor adviser, Office of Regional Affairs; 
CONRAD BELLAMY and RUTH E. 
GOLDBERG, Office of People’s Republic of 
China and Mongolia Affairs, MARTHA ANN 
DeWITT, Office of Japan Affairs; and TER- 
RELL R. OTIS, Office of Thailand, In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Burma and Singapore 
Affairs. 
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Economic and 
Business Affairs 


On August | Assistant Secretary JULIUS 
L. KATZ testified before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Science and Technology. He dis- 
cussed with members of the subcommittee 
their recommendations concerning U.S.- 
Mexico relations, and potentials regarding 
energy, trade, scientific cooperation and tech- 
nology transfer. Mr. Katz emphasized that our 
energy relations with Mexico are growing 
rapidly, and cooperative mechanisms for dis- 
cussion and problem management are being 
developed. 

In the first week of July, deputy assistant 
secretary ROBERT HORMATS accompanied 
the President to Japan for the Tokyo economic 
summit. He continued to Bali, Indonesia, with 
the Secretary to participate in talks with lead- 
ers of the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions, and accompanied the Secretary to Can- 
berra, Australia, where the U.S. delegation 
participated in the ministerial council meetings 
of the Australia, New Zealand and U.S. mutual 
defense pact. Mr. Hormats departed Washing- 
ton, July 28, for Nigeria, where he consulted 
on liquified natural gas and U.S.-Nigeria bilat- 
eral issues. 

JAMES R. ATWOOD, deputy assistant 
secretary for transportation affairs, led the 
U.S. delegation in multilateral consultations 
concerning the Civil Aeronautics Board review 
of U.S. airline participation in the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association. The delega- 
tion visited Bogota, Brussels and Nairobi, July 
24-August 8. Mr. Atwood also was in Manila, 
August 9-11, to consult with Philippine offi- 
cials on civil aviation matters. 

The director of the Office of Commercial 
Affairs, ALBERT L. ZUCCA, chaired a con- 
ference of commercial officers in Brussels, 
June 25-28, to discuss installation of a com- 
puterized commercial information system on a 
pilot basis in a number of posts. The purpose 
was to ensure that commercial information 
systems being planned by the Department are 
consonant with the Department of Commerce’s 
Worldwide Information and Trade System. Mr. 
Zucca and PETER FROST, Office of Commer- 
cial Affairs, participated in two domestic con- 
ferences of economic-commerical officers and 
Commerce Department district office officers 
that began July 19 at Fredericksburg, Va. The 
meetings were designed to exchange ideas on 
new overseas programs and export marketing 
techniques. LYNNE LAMBERT, Office of 
Commercial Affairs, undertook Country Com- 
mercial Program consultations, June 7-28, 
visiting Israel, Greece, Saudi Arabia and the 
United Kingdom. 


JOHN P. FERRITER, director, Office of 


International Commodities, chaired two meet- 
ings of the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development ad hoc group on the 
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Common Fund, July 16-18 and July 30-31. 
The group’s parent body, the High Level 
Group on Commodities, elected Mr. Ferriter 
chairman of the Common Fund group, suc- 
ceeding E. ALLAN WENDT, who has de- 
parted as director. An international conference 
of the UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, last March, reached agreement on the 
framework of a Common Fund to support in- 
ternational commodity agreements. Beginning 
in September, the Geneva negotiations, which 
have formed an important part of the North- 
South dialogue, will take up drafting detailed 
articles of agreement. 


The U.S. delegation to the second session 
of the International Cocoa Agreement re- 
negotiations, in Geneva, July 16-August 2, 
was led by DAVID H. BURNS, chief, Tropi- 
cal Products Division. DAVID ROSS, Tropi- 
cal Products Division, also attended the 
Geneva conference. RICHARD M. OGDEN, 
chief, Industrial and Strategic Materials Divi- 
sion, led the U.S. delegation to the third ses- 
sion of the Natural Rubber Negotiating Con- 
ference, June 25-July 13. TOM MARTIN of 
the division also was a member of the U.S. 
delegation. WALTER LENAHAN, former as- 
sistant chief, Industrial and Strategic Materials 
Division, attended the 14th session of the In- 
ternational Tin Council, in London, July 
17-20, to discuss a new international tin 
agreement. On July 17 JOEL S. SPIRO, chief, 
Special Trade Activities Division, spoke to 
community leaders at Old Dominion Univer- 
sity in Norfolk, Va., on the advantages for 
Virginia of the agreements reached in the mul- 
tilateral trade negotiations. 

The chief of the Textiles Division, 
DONALD F. McCONVILLE, was the De- 
partment representative on an interagency team 
for bilateral textile consultations in the Far 
East with Taiwan, Hong Kong, Korea, the 
Philippines and Macao, July 16-August 10. 
ANN BERRY, also of the division, led an 
interagency team for negotiation of bilateral 
textile agreements with Haiti, in Port au 
Prince, July 25-27, and with the Dominican 
Republic, in Washington, July 30-August 2. 
SCOTT MONIER, Office of Development Fi- 
nance, attended a UN Institute for Training and 
Research seminar on financial mechanisms for 
promoting science and technology in develop- 
ing countries, in Vienna, July 11-17. The 
seminar reviewed proposals for the UN Con- 
ference on Science and Technology for De- 
velopment, scheduled for late August. 

New employees in the bureau include 
CHESTER POLLEY, deputy executive direc- 
tor, Executive Staff; REYNOLD A. RIEMER, 
director, Planning and Economic Analysis 
Staff; JOHN SCOTT MONIER and DAVID C. 
PIERCE, Office of Development Finance; 
JOHN S. WOLF, Office of Monetary Affairs; 
ARNOLD J. CRODDY, Office of Investment 
Affairs; DANA M. MARSHALL, Office of 
Business Practices; JAMES FERRER JR., di- 
rector, Office of Aviation; JAMES A. 


TREICHEL, Aviation Negotiations Division; 
IRVING WILLIAMSON and GARY COUEY, 
Aviation Programs and Policy Division; 
STEPHEN J. GALLOGLY and DORIS MUS- 
GROVE, Office of East-West Trade; 
DONALD J. McCONVILLE, chief, Textiles 
Division, JOHN BOWEN and KATHRYN L. 
MANCINI, also in the Textiles Division; 
SUSAN A. HAGGERTY, Special Trade Ac- 
tivities Division; BRIAN MOHLER, Trade 
Agreements Division, GORDON S. BROWN, 
deputy director, Office of International Com- 
modities; RALPH R. JOHNSON and CARO- 
LYN T. CALLAHAN, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division, PAUL WALTERS, Tropi- 
cal Products Division, MARK LORE, Com- 
modity Policy Division, DANE F. SMITH, 
chief, Food Policy Division; WILLIAM H. 
JAHN, Office of International Communica- 
tions Policy; JOHN D. PERKINS, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Commercial Affairs; FRANK 
PARKER, Office of Monetary Affairs. 


European Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary JAMES E. 
GOODBY visited Bonn and Berlin on con- 
sultations, June 22-24, and Stockholm and 
Belgrade, for Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe consultations, June 
25-29. On August 1 Mr. Goodby participated 
in the Defense Science Board’s 1979 summer 
study on theater nuclear force capabilities, at 
Newport, R.I. Following the Vienna summit, 
deputy assistant secretary ROBERT L. 
BARRY was on consultations in Bucharest 
and Budapest, June 19-22. Mr. Barry accom- 
panied Senator ROBERT BYRD on his offi- 
cial visit to Rome, Leningrad, Moscow and 
Paris, June 28-July 7. On August 8 Mr. 
Barry participated as a lecturer in a Soviet 
studies seminar at the FBI Academy, in 
Quantico, Va. 

Ambassador O. RUDOLPH AGGREY, 
Romania, was in Washington on consulta- 
tions, July 9-12. Ambassador LAWRENCE 
S. EAGLEBURGER, Yugoslavia, was in 
Washington, July 6-12, before leaving for 
Daytona Beach, Fla., on leave. Ambassador 
RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF, Bulgaria, was 
in the Department on consultations, June 
4-15, before proceeding to Milford, Conn., 
on leave. Ambassador DEANE R. HINTON, 
U.S. representative to the European Com- 
munities in Brussels, was in the Department, 
July 30-31, for consultations. 

CHARLES W. McCASKILL was in the 
Department in July and August before as- 
suming the post of political counselor in 
Athens. He will be joined there by GREG- 
ORY MATTSON, the newly-appointed 
political/labor officer. JESSE LEWIS also 
had consultations before leaving to assume 
the post of political officer in Nicosia, June 
29. DAN ZACHARY, consul general of 
Thessaloniki, was in Washington during July 
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for consultations. 

WILLIAM T. SUINN JR., director, Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs, attended the 
U.S.-Japan experts’ talks, in Tokyo, July 
10-12. SHERROD McCALL, deputy director 
of that office, traveled to Kansas City, Mo., 
and Denver, June 26; Cheyenne, June 27; and 
Oklahoma City, July 11, to speak on SALT. 
He also traveled to Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kiev, for consultations, July 25-August 2. 
Other staff activities of that office were as 
follows: ROBERT W. FARRAND, officer- 
in-charge of bilateral relations, traveled to 
three cities in late June and early July for 
SALT II speaking engagements and media 
interviews in each city. On June 26 Mr. Far- 
rand was in Norfolk, Va., mainly to speak 
before a luncheon group of key community 


BRUSSELS—Charge Arthur J. Olsen 
presents awards to his staff. First row, 
left to right: Georgette Muylle, ICA, 
Meritorious Honor Award; Mr. Oisen; 
Michele De Sadeleer, meritorious step in- 
crease. Second row: Edward E. Keller, 25 
years’ service; Richard Brendley, 25 
years; Maryanne Flynn, 10 years. Third 
row: Francois Driesen, ICA, Meritorious 
Honor Award; Jacques Simons, 10 years; 
Paul Bradley, 30 years. 


business, academic and retired military lead- 
ers about the SALT II treaty. On July 13 Mr. 
Farrand traveled to Billings, Mont., where he 
spoke before the annual state convention of 
the American Legion, and gave TV and 
newspaper interviews. On July 14 he was in 
Denver for a TV discussion show on SALT. 
GARY MATTHEWS, officer-in-charge, 
multilateral political relations, accompanied 
Senator Byrd on his visit to the Soviet Union, 
July 1-5. Mr. Matthews then traveled from 
Moscow to Tokyo to participate in the U.S.- 
Japan experts’ talks, July 10-12. Prior to re- 
turning to Washington on July 15, he visited 
Beijing for consultations with embassy offi- 
cials there. ROBERT PERITO, of the same 
office, also participated in the talks in Tokyo 
and the consultations in Beijing. MARK 
PARRIS, formerly special assistant and staff 
director of the National Security Council 
Interdepartmental Group, Bureau of European 
Affairs, has joined the Multilateral Political 
Relations Section, replacing KENT BROWN, 
who will begin Russian language training 
prior to assignment to Embassy Moscow. On 
August 4 SHAUN M. BYRNES, Bilateral 
Political Relations Section, gave a presenta- 
tion on the new SALT treaty to the annual 
meeting of the Estonian American Council, in 
Lakewood, N.J. SANDRA GUST of the Ex- 
changes Office traveled to Georgia, July 
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30-August 2, speaking on SALT II and 
U.S.-Soviet relations to the United Methodist 
Church convention on St. Simon’s Island, 
and also at the University of Georgia at 
Athens. JAMES V. DOANE JR., Bilateral 
Political Relations Section, traveled to 
Fairhaven, Mass., June 1, to address the 
Lions Club on U.S.-Soviet relations and 
SALT II. On June 14 he gave an address on 
the same subject, in the Department, to a vis- 
iting group of students and faculty from Man- 
kato State University. 

VICTOR GRAY, formerly of the Office 
of Central European Affairs, joined the Of- 
fice of Eastern European Affairs on May 31, 
replacing JACK SEYMOUR as Polish desk 
officer. Mr. Seymour is on leave prior to 
going on assignment to Bonn. GEORGE 
BOUTIN, Office of Eastern European Af- 
fairs, traveled to Budapest for a meeting, 
June 11-12, of the U.S.-Hungarian working 
group on trade facilitation. NICHOLAS G. 
ANDREWS consulted with U.S. companies 
and banks in New York under Business Coun- 
cil for International Understanding auspices, 
in June, and attended the deputy-chief-of- 
mission course organized by the Foreign 
Service Institute in July, in preparation for 
his assignment as deputy chief of mission in 
Warsaw, replacing CARROLL BROWN. Mr. 
Brown, after consultations and home leave, 
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will go to Duesseldorf as consul general. 
ROBERT D. JOHNSON assumed his duties 
as desk officer for Czechoslovakia and Bul- 
garia, August 13, replacing JAMES H. 
GLENN, who will study Russian language at 
the Foreign Service Institute. WILLIAM E. 
PRIMOSCH assumed his duties as economic 
officer for Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria, re- 
placing GEORGE T. BOUTIN, who is as- 
signed to the Department of Commerce. 
RICHARD M. MILES assumed his duties as 
Yugoslav desk officer, August 6, replacing 
DARRYL N. JOHNSON, who has transferred 
to the Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs. 

ROGER HARRISON arrived on duty, 
June 15, in the Office of European Security 
and Political Affairs, replacing JOHN 
KORNBLUM as officer-in-charge of political 
Mr. Harrison visited NATO for con- 
sultations, July 1-4. Other staff activities of 
that office were as follows: ROBERT HOP- 
PER arrived August 6 in the Political Section, 
replacing BRUCE CLARK. JUDITH KAUF- 
MANN departed July 20 for assignment to 
Embassy Madrid. ROBERT S. PACE arrived 
July 2 in the Arms Control and Strategic Af- 
fairs Section, replacing DONALD McCON- 
NELL. CAROLYN CALLAHAN departed 
August 10 to join the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs. Lt. Col. SAM J. WATSON joined 
the Defense Policy and Military/Security Af- 
fairs Section on July 23. MARY ELLEN 
MURPHY retired August 31 after 28% years 
in the Foreign Service, 


affairs 


nine years having 
been spent in Office of European Security and 
Political Affairs. 

JAMES A. WILLIAMS has replaced 
GEOFFREY W. CHAPMAN as Cyprus desk 
officer in the Office of Southern European 
Affairs. Mr. Chapman was to join the Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs in late August. 
EDWARD J. MARCOTT, economic desk of- 
ficer for Turkey, attended the Turkish debt 
rescheduling conference in Paris, July 23-25. 
Junior officers KENNETH J. DILLON and 
STEPHEN D. WEISS were temporarily as- 
signed to the Turkish desk in August. 

PETER SCHOETTLE has joined the 
Federal Republic of Germany desk as 
political/military affairs officer, replacing E. 
NICK LAUDERDALE, who was to begin 
Polish language training. JOHN DOBRIN has 
departed the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs’ International Security Policy Office to 
replace ROBERT JOHNSON on the Berlin 
desk, Office of Central European Affairs. Mr 
Johnson, who has been assigned to the 
Czechoslovakian desk, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs, made an official trip to 
Bonn and Berlin, June 17-26, to discuss the 
Berlin Documents Center with German offi- 
cials. CATHERINE MUMMERT and 
KATHRYN LOOSLI served as summer 
work-study interns in the Office of Central 
European Affairs. F. ALLEN HARRIS has 
replaced PETER B. JOHNSON as director of 
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the SALT Working Group. MARY ANN 
YODEN has assumed the position of deputy 
director, replacing JULIA MOORE. 

Executive director DONALD C. LEIDEL 
visited Istanbul, Ankara, Adana and Izmir, 
June-July 8, for consultations. H. CLARKE 
ROGERS reported for duty in August as as- 
sistant post management officer in the Office 
of the Executive Director. He replaces ELLA 
BOROUGH, who has transferred to the 
Bureau of Personnel, Office of Recruitment, 
Examination and Employment. CLARENCE 
N. PAGE JR., formerly with the Foreign 
Service Institute, reported for duty on July 30 
as general services officer, Office of the 
Executive Director. 


Foreign Service Institute 


JACK F. MATLOCK JR. is the new dep- 
uty director of the institute. He was formerly 
assigned as a diplomat-in-residence at Vander- 
bilt University. JOHN D. RENDAHL has been 
reassigned as deputy coordinator of the Execu- 
tive Seminar in National and International Af- 
fairs. Mr. Rendahl was formerly assigned as a 
member (student) at the seminar. SANDA 
HUFFMAN has reported for duty as a scien- 
tific linguist in the School of Language 
Studies, Department of Romance Languages. 
SHIRLEY KERN reported for duty in the 
Budget and Management Office of the insti- 
tute. She transferred from the Department of 
the Army. FLORENCE WROBEL has been 
reassigned to the Administrative Training Pro- 
gram, School of Professional Studies, from 
Mexico City. DON BEAN has assumed his 
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new duties as coordinator of the Consular 
Training Program. Mr. Bean was formerly ona 
Pearson assignment in Tennessee. MELANIE 
MERKLE was assigned to the institute as a 
summer employee. 


A three-day seminar on ‘The United 
States and the Southwest Pacific,’’ July 10-12, 
at the institute, had over 35 participants. The 
seminar involved a large number of Govern- 
ment personnel interested in Pacific affairs, as 
well as leading academic scholars. Ambas- 
sador BERENADO VUNIBOBO (Fiji) stressed 
in his remarks that the seminar is indicative of 
a new U.S. awareness of the Pacific. He was 
joined by AMBASSADOR TOMA (Western 
Samoa) and CHARGE NORRIES (Papua New 
Guinea) in giving a ‘‘Pacific View’’ of U.S. 
policy. Other highlights included a session on 
‘‘The American Trust Territory’’ which in- 
volved U.S. Ambassador PETER R. 
ROSENBLATT, the President’s personal rep- 
resentative for the Micronesia status negotia- 
tions; RUTH G. VAN CLEVE, director, Of- 
fice of Territorial Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, and Dr. ROBERT C. KISTE, direc- 
tor, Pacific Islands Program, University of 
Hawaii. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Executive director Joseph Terranova Jr., 
right, presents plaque to Nathaniel Davis 
on his retirement after 35 years in the 
Department, including 12 years in the in- 
stitute’s library. Mary Schloeder, li- 
brarian, is on left; Mrs. Davis is on right. 
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Inspector General’s Office 


Ambassador RICHARD K. FOX has 
joined the front office as deputy inspector gen- 
eral, and CHARLES A. KENNEDY has joined 
as compliance officer in the Coordination and 
Review Staff. New members of the Inspection 
Staff are senior inspector C. ARTHUR BORG 
and inspectors JON C. EDENSWORD, RUS- 
SELL E. OLSON and VITA A. PALAZZOLO. 
MARYANN L. HEIMGARTNER has joined 
the office as a secretary, and KATHY CAR- 
TER was a summer employee. Inspectors de- 
parting the office in August were JERRY G. 
BRIDGES, Office of Management and Budget, 
and DANIEL L. FOSTER, budget and fiscal 
officer, Tel Aviv. 

Second-cycle inspections were concluded 
in August. An inspectors conference was held 
in the Department on August 10. ROGER B. 
FELDMAN, deputy assistant secretary for 
budget and finance, addressed the conference 
on the resource outlook for the Department. 
The conference was followed by a two-day in- 
spection skills course for new inspectors, 
which focused primarily on inspection inter- 
viewing techniques 


The following inspections scheduled for 
the third cycle, 1979, were to begin in Sep- 
tember: Philippines (team leader: FRANCIS J. 
McNEIL III); Soviet Union (team leader: 
WILLIAM C. HAMILTON); Canada (team 
leader: DAVID R. THOMSON); Jamaica, 
Dominican Republic, Barbados and Haiti 
(team leader: ROBERT J. MARTENS); French 
West Indies, Netherlands Antilles, Suriname, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana and Bahamas 
(team FRANCIS X. READY); 
Politico-military functions of the Department 
(team leader: CHRISTOPHER VAN HOL- 
LEN); management of information systems- 
continuation (team leader: M. WALTER 
KENNEY); the security function (team leader: 
STANLEY S. CARPENTER); and Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Program (team leader: 
C. ARTHUR BORG). During the third cycle 
the office will also be involved in several spe- 
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cial audits and surveys. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATRICIA DERIAN 
participated in a colloquium on human rights 
cosponsored by the U.S. embassy and the 
Diego Cisneros Foundation, a private Ven- 
ezuelan organization, June 28-29, in Caracas. 
Following the conference, Ms. Derian traveled 
to Costa Rica for meetings with Costa Rican 
human rights leaders, government and embassy 
officials. On July 17, Ms. Derian addressed a 
reception sponsored by Amnesty International 
for the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo (Argen- 
tina). On July 28 she hosted a luncheon for 
visiting African jurists. 
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Deputy assistant secretary MARK 
SCHNEIDER, on July 16, addressed a group 
of summer interns on the U.S. human rights 
policy. From July 21-31, Mr. Schneider trav- 
eled to Korea and Japan. In Korea, he met with 
government officials from the executive and 
legislative branches, as well as with a wide 
cross-section of representatives from Korean 
society, including church, labor, legal and 
human rights groups. 

Human rights officer JON GREENWALD 
participated in bilateral consultations, June 
23-29, in Stockholm and Belgrade on matters 
involving the Council on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe, and on preparations for the 
1980 Madrid meeting. Mr. Greenwald ad- 
dressed a group of university students par- 
ticipating in the 1979 Institute on Comparative 
Political and Economic Systems, July 16, on 
the U.S. human rights policy toward eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. On July 19 pub- 
lic affairs adviser MARY HANLEY addressed 
Girls Nation on the U.S. human rights policy. 
ROBERT MAXIM, human rights officer for 
Africa, has left to become deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Malawi. MICHELE BOVA, human 
rights officer for economic assistance, has 
been transferred to the Economic Section of 
Embassy Cairo. ROBERT JACOBS of Em- 
bassy Bangkok has been named human rights 
officer for security assistance. JOHN 
SALZBERG, previously on the House Foreign 
Relations Committee staff, has been named 
human rights officer for East Asia. Mr. 
Salzberg will also handle liaison with domestic 
agencies. Deputy assistant secretary FRANK 
SIEVERTS will serve as country reports di- 
rector and continue to monitor POW/MIA af- 
fairs as well as coordinate liaison with the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross, dis- 
aster relief and humanitarian assistance agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Sieverts will direct, preparation of 
the 1979 human rights country reports. By 
congressional direction, reports are required 
this year on all UN member states, and on all 
countries receiving U.S. assistance. 


Intelligence and Research 


DEBORAH DOUGHERTY, SHAUNA 
ABDALLA, LENA MURRELL, RUTH 
GOLDBERG and BEVERLY WILLS, all of 
the Office of Economic Research and Analy- 
sis, were recently presented outstanding- 
performance awards. In the same office, mer- 
itorious-service increases were awarded to 
JOSEPH KRAMER, JOSEPH GREGOIRE and 
SUZANNE MICHALO, and a Superior Honor 
Award to Dr. HOURMOUZIS GEORGIADIS. 
RUSSELL O. PRICKETT, chief of the Trade, 
Investment and Payments Division of that of- 
fice, presented a paper entitled ‘‘Five Years of 
Floating: A Simple Analysis of Trade under 
Flexible Exchange Rates, 1973-78,"’ at the an- 
nual conference of the Western Economic As- 
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sociation in Las Vegas, June 17-21. MARTHA 
MAUTNER, chief, Soviet Foreign Political 
Division, Office of Intelligence and Research 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
spoke on U.S.-Soviet relations in Memphis, at 
a SALT workshop at Memphis State Univer- 
sity, and to various business groups and press 
offices, June 21-22. She also addressed the 
Foreign Affairs Inter-departmental Seminar on 
**U.S.-USSR Relations,’ June 28. PETER 
COLM, analyst in the same office, attended 
the Foreign Service Institute seminar on the 
South Pacific, July 10-12. DAN GARSON, 
DEBORAH KAPLE and BRIAN THOMPSON 
have concluded their summer internships. 
Intern MATTHEW ORTH and JANE STOD- 
DARD are remaining into the fall. On June 29 
Dr. ROBERT D. HODGSON, State’s geog- 
rapher, delivered a lecture on the delimitation 
of the continental shelf, at the Harvard School 
of Law. From July 6-18, Dr. JEFFREY LUTZ, 
also of the Office of the Geographer, attended 
the international conference on climate and 
history at the University of East Anglia, Nor- 
wich, England. GEORGE S. HARRIS, former 
director of the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Western Europe, attended a symposium on 
‘“‘NATO After Three Decades,”’ sponsored by 
the Turkish Atlantic Treaty Association, in Is- 
tanbul. He also consulted with the staff of the 
consulate general, July 7-11. ANNE M. 
GALER RYAN, analyst in that office, at- 
tended the meeting of the international confer- 
ence group on modern Portugal, at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, June 21-23. ED- 
WARD D. KEETON, also an analyst in that 
office, lectured on western Europe to partici- 
pants in the ‘*People-to-People’’ program, July 
x. 

Within the bureau, four offices have ini- 
tiated the experimental Alternative Work 
Schedule Program. This program allows a 
certain flexibility in the work week of the of- 
fice staffs. Among those individuals who have 
opted to work under the new program, the 
most popular changes are (a) regular eight- 
hour work days, beginning at a time earlier 
than the Department's normal 0845, and (b) 
the compressed work week where in each pay 
period of 10 working days, an individual 
works eight days of nine hours and one day of 
eight hours, with one day off. The four offices 
are the Office of the Geographer, the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Economic Affairs, 
the Office of Strategic and Theater Forces, and 
the Office of the Executive Director. 


Inter-American Affairs 


SECRETARY VANCE and MRS. 
VANCE and Assistant Secretary VIRON P. 
VAKY traveled to Quito for the inaugural 
ceremonies of Ecuadorean President JAIME 
ROLDOS on August 10. MALCOLM BAR- 
NEBEY, director, Office of Andean Affairs, 
accompanied the official American delegation 
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to the inauguration, which was headed by 
MRS. ROSALYNN CARTER. 

There were two personnel changes in the 
assistant secretary’s office in July, with 
JACKSON SMITH replacing NORMAN 
BOUTON as the executive assistant, and 
THOMAS C. TIGHE replacing DAVID RAN- 
DOLPH as staff assistant. Deputy assistant 
secretary BRANDON GROVE JR. was in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, May 16-19, for the Central 
American chiefs-of-mission conference. Mr 
Grove then traveled to Guatemala and El] Sal- 
vador for consultations. On May 26, in 
Phoenix, he was the guest speaker at the ple- 
Arizona-Mexico and 
Mr. Grove ad- 
dressed the Public Affairs-sponsored national 


nary session of the 


Sonora-Arizona Commissions. 


foreign policy conference for leaders in higher 
education, June 14, concerning U.S.-Mexican 
relations. From August 5-7, Mr. Grove ac- 
companied Senator EDWARD ZORINSKY 
(D.-Neb.) to Managua, Nicaragua. 

JAMES A. WEINER, assistant executive 
director; EVERARD S. TAYLOR, adminis- 
trative officer; MARGARET J. BENNETT and 
JAN C. EIDSNESS, of the bureau, traveled to 
Chicago, June 26-28, to attend the Interna- 
tional Word Processing Association’s syntopi- 
can. SAMUEL E. LUPO, from Brasilia, has 
joined the bureau as executive director. CHRIS 
OROZCO, from the Foreign Buildings Office, 
and JOHN FORD, from the Bureau of Person- 
nel, have joined the bureau as post manage- 
ment officers. RICH BROWN, from the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, replaced 
RICHARD C. GRAHAM as alternate director 
of the Central American affairs office, on Au- 
gust 20. DAN W. FIGGINS JR. switched from 
the Honduras desk to the Nicaragua desk on 
July 1, as DANIEL WELTER moved on to 
French training and the consular section in 
JACK DAVIS added Honduras to his 
Costa Rica desk responsibilities. 

DAVID E. SIMCOX, director of Mexican 
affairs, recently reassigned to the position of 


Paris 


deputy director for management operations, 
spoke on July 30 to a group of Mexican techni- 
cal university presidents at Daytona Beach, 
‘la. On July 31 he spoke at a conference on 
Hispanic employment, at Albuquerque, on un- 


documented migration. From August 20-24, 


EDWARD C. BITTNER, alternate director of 


Mexican affairs, spoke to various audiences 
and the media in Austin, Tex., and Spokane on 
U.S.-Mexican relations. Mr. Bittner is trans- 
ferring to the Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
where he will be deputy director of the Office 
of Food and Natural Resources. 


GUATEMALA—Dedicating the new 
Embassy Association Commissary are, 
left to right, Richard C. Andre, adminis- 
trative officer; John T. Bennett, charge 
d’affaires; and Antoinette Corbin-Taylor, 
commissary manager. 
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On July 11 GEORGE BROWN was reas- 
signed from the Office of Panamanian Affairs 
to the Office of Policy Planning in the bureau. 
RICHARD CAMAUR resigned on August 11 
to go into law practice. On August 24 ZARAH 
WATSON and CHRISTOPHER MURRAY left 
the office. Ms. Watson resigned from Gov- 
Murray will be re- 
turning to law school on leave-without-pay 
status. Summer interns were KEN RAEDER 
and KEVIN KINSELLA. SUSAN WALTERS 
has joined the Office of Panamanian Affairs as 


ernment service, and Mr 


international relations officer, replacing Mr. 
Murray 

E. MacDONALD NYHEN, Department of 
Commerce, was recognized by State for his as- 
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SALVADOR, Brazil—In new quarters of 
the American consulate here are, left to 
right: principal officer Peter D. Whitney; 
economic/commercial assistant, Glaucha 
Prado Shields; secretary/receptionist 
Yolanda Da Silva Mutt; vice consul Wil- 
liam Memler; consular assistant, Cecilia 
Silveira; administrative assistant, Joao 
Curvello; administrative clerk/driver, 
Pedro Da Congeicao. 


sistance to Embassy Bogota in its color TV ex- 
port promotion campaign, which culminated in 
a decision by the Colombian authorities to 
adopt the U.S. color TV system. 





International Narcotics 
Matters 


As a result of the recent inspection of the 
bureau by the Foreign Service inspectors, a 
realignment of the organization has taken 
place. The Commodity Management Division 
has been transferred to the Office of Program 
Management. An Executive Office has been 
established which will be composed of the 
Controller's Division, a Contract Management 
Division and an Administrative Division. 
JAMES VAN WERT will head the office and 
CHARLES R. (CHUCK) DOSCHER has 
joined the bureau as administrative officer. A 
survey team composed of MAJOR McBEE, 
JOHN McLAUGHLIN, JOHN CROW and 
DAN CARSEN from Mexico, JOE VASILE 
from Peru, and ELVIN WOODARD of the 
Coast Guard, recently completed a visit to 
Colombia to identify potential projects in the 
narcotics control field which could be funded 
by the bureau. Deputy assistant secretary 
EDWIN G. CORR traveled to Quito, Ecuador, 
at the personal invitation of President-elect 
JAIME ROLDOS to attend his inauguration on 
August 10. While there he explored with key 
members of the new president’s staff areas 
where we can better cooperate in the future. 
HARRY L. COBURN, director, Office of Pro- 
gram Management, visited the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
secretariat, July 9-10, to consult on matters 
having to do with Deputy Secretary WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER’s call for the organization’s 
assistance in the narcotics control field. After 
his visit to Paris, Mr. Coburn consulted with 
embassy officials in Rangoon, Bangkok, Kuala 
Lumpur and Hong Kong. MANUEL GAL- 
LARDO, Office of Program Management, 
joined Mr. Coburn in Kuala Lumpur to attend 
an Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
meeting on drug treatment and rehabilitation 
efforts. Mr. Gallardo later visited Bangkok, 
where he consulted with Thai officials about 
proposals for the bureau’s support for Thai re- 
habilitation efforts. Prior to his trip to East 
Asia, Mr. Gallardo had attended a conference 
in Lima, Peru, which was devoted to research 
into the coca plant, the source of cocaine. The 
conference, partially funded by the bureau, 
brought together research experts from the 
United States, Canada and Latin America. 
RICHARD BROWN, program officer, Office 
of Program Management, consulted with cus- 
toms officials in Miami during July on pos- 
sibilities of identifying vessels, seized by the 
Bureau of Customs for drug offenses, as com- 
modities which could be donated to countries 
interested in increasing their capabilities in sea 
intercepts of drug traffickers. MICHAEL De- 
METRE, chief, Global Support Staff, traveled 
to Mexico with deputy assistant secretary 
JOSEPH LINNEMANN to consult with Mexi- 
can and U.S. officials on technical develop- 
ments on a proposed system which would en- 
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able the Mexicans to identify poppy areas by 
aerial survey. Mr. Linnemann, JIM VAN 
WERT of the bureau, and DEBORAH WYNES 
of the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, visited the UN Office of the Control- 
ler, in New York, July 24, to discuss financial 
management procedures of the UN Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control. ELLIOT CHAN and Mr. 
McBee participated in a joint evaluation of the 
two enforcement projects currently underway 
in Peru. This is the first in a series of projected 
program evaluations. HOWARD GROOM, 
Contract Management Division, joined JOHN 
LLOYD in Mexico to participate in contract 
renegotiations with E-Systems and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. This contract, an aviation 
maintenance contract, is the largest and most 
complex in the narcotics program, and is being 
extended for two more years to assist Mexico 
in its quest for aviation self-sufficiency. New 
arrivals in the bureau: RUDY HALL, aviation 
support officer, on direct transfer from Ran- 
goon, and ELOUISE WITHERS, secretary, on 
transfer from refugee affairs. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


T. MICHAEL PEAY, from the Legal 
Adviser’s Office, has replaced ANNE HOL- 
LOWAY as director of the Office of UN Am- 
bassador and as special assistant to the UN 
ambassador. Dr. Holloway is in language 
training. DOUGLAS McELHANEY, from the 
Bureau of African Affairs, has also accepted 
a position as special assistant. SHARON 
CORNNOR, from the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, has replaced BETTY 
SHARP, who has left for language training. 

NORMAN SHAFT, from the White 
House, and MARK DAVISON, from Tel 
Aviv, have been assigned to political officer 
positions in the Office of Human Rights. On 
the Policy Management Staff, ALFRED 
BRAINARD, from the Office of the SALT 
Working Group, is serving as international 
relations officer. SUSAN SCHEETS, from 
the Office of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 
has replaced JEAN FRANKLIN, who has ac- 
cepted a position at the White House. 

In the Office of International Economic 
Policy, RICHARD MILLER, from Milan, has 
replaced DEBORAH SCHWARTZ, who is on 
leave without pay, and JOHN HOPE has re- 
placed JOHN CASWELL, who was in lan- 
guage training before departing for Sophia. 
MARY RUSSELL, from Geneva, has also 
joined the office. In the Office of UN Politi- 
cal Affairs, KENNETH BROWN, from the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, has been designated 
deputy director for dependent area affairs. 
LAWRENCE POPE, from the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, has replaced 
political officer DOUGLAS KINNEY, who 
departed for Rome. WILLIAM MENOLD, 
from Bonn, has replaced DAVID ADAM- 
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SON, who has left for university training. 
SHERRY GARRY, from the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel, has 
also joined the office. 

In the Office of Multilateral Affairs, 
PHILIP KAPLAN, from the Policy Planning 
Staff, has been designated director, replacing 
WESLEY KREIBEL, who has been assigned 
to work on General Assembly issues, in the 
International Management Staff. CAMERON 
SANDERS, from the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, is replacing MARTIN JACOBS, who 
has been reassigned to the UNESCO director- 
ate. SUZANNE BOOTH has transferred from 
Chad to this office. MARY ANN REED has 
been reassigned to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary, replacing MARY WILLIAMS, 
who departed for Algiers. 

In the UNESCO directorate, DAVID 
ROWE, from multilateral training at Colum- 
bia University, has been designated director, 
replacing CONSTANTINE WARVARIV, 
who has been designated director of the 
transportation and communications director- 
ate. MARIAN TIPTON, international rela- 
tions officer, has replaced WILLIAM 
O’BRIEN, who has retired. RICHARD 
FORESTER has been assigned to the National 
War College as an instructor. FRANCES LI 
has transferred from the UNESCO director- 
ate. LORRAINE POLIK has transferred to the 
development and humanitarian programs di- 
rectorate, where she is serving as an interna- 
tional relations officer. BERNARD ENGEL 
entered on duty as director, Secretariat to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, and 
as executive director of the commission 

GEORGE A. FURNESS, from ICA, has 
been designated deputy director of the Office 
of International Conferences and chief of the 
Program Staff. JOHN H. MILLER, former 
instructor for administrative courses, joined 
the Office of International Conferences, Ad- 
ministrative Section. CATHERINE ODELL, 
a program officer in the Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences since 1969, has retired. 
GEOFFREY HERMESMAN of the Adminis- 
trative Section has accepted a position in the 
Foreign Affairs and Documents Reference 
Center. 

DIANNE HURLEY, from the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, has been selected for 
the position of foreign affairs analyst in the 
health and narcotics directorate. XENIA 
VUNOVICH, international relations officer 
in the agriculture directorate, is taking a 
year’s leave without pay. In the Office of the 
Executive Director, FRANCIS DONNELLY 
has retired. OLIVER GARZA, from Santo 
Domingo, has replaced FRED COOK as man- 
agement analysis officer. Mr. Cook has been 
assigned to the mutual-and-balanced-force- 
reduction delegation in Vienna. OSCAR 
OLSON, executive director, U.S. National 
Committee for Man and the Biosphere Pro- 
gram, has been reassigned to management 
operations. KEVIN CARROLL, director, 
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Office of UN Personnel and Recruitment, has 
been selected for senior training at the Na- 
tional War College. ARNOLD WISNER, 
from the multilateral trade negotiations in 
Geneva, has been detailed to the Office of 
International Conferences. PERRY SMITH 
and MYNICHIA BRAXTON were summer 
interns detailed to the international women’s 
programs directorate and the International 
Management Staff, respectively. VESTINA 
JONES was working as a summer aide in the 
Communications Center. SUZANNE 
COFFMAN, a summer employee in the 
bureau, returned to school. 

In the Office of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, WILLIAM E. BARREDA, as- 
sistant special trade representative for com- 
mercial policy, has returned to the Depart- 
ment of Treasury. WILLIAM E. CULBERT 
has returned to Washington from the multilat- 
eral trade negotiations in Geneva. LYNN 
CHIASSON has accepted a position at the 
Department of Defense. MARTIN SMITH 
has transferred to the International Trade 
Commission. MARCEL BARDON, from the 
National Science Foundation, has been as- 
signed to UNESCO, Paris, as scientific at- 
tache. RICHARD BOWEN, from the De- 
partment of Energy, has been assigned to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna as science attache. ROBERT E. 
SHEPHERD, former deputy assistant secre- 
tary in the Commerce Department, is replac- 
ing HARRY PHELAN as U:S. representative 
on the Textile Surveillance Board in Geneva. 

THEODORE PAPENDORP, from Brus- 
sels, is replacing WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM 
as international administrative officer at the 
U.S. mission to the UN. HARRY 
MONTGOMERY, from Tunis, is replacing 
REYNOLD RIEMER as 
economist at the mission. 


international 


In a recent ceremony in the assistant 
secretary's office, JAMES HAWLEY, of the 
development and humanitarian program di- 
rectorate, and DAVID SCHIELE, of the 
transportation and communications director- 
ate, were recipients of Superior Honor 
Awards. JOAN UTTERBACK of the 
UNESCO directorate received a Meritorious 
Honor Award. The International Institutions 
Policy Staff and the Office of UN Personnel 
Policy and Recruitment have merged to en- 
hance the international organization adminis- 
trative and management overview machinery 
of the bureau. The new combined office has 
been designated the International Manage- 
ment Staff, and is headed by RICHARD 
HENNES, managing director. There are three 
constituent units: Office of UN System Re- 
cruitment, with HARRY GLAZER as acting 
director; Office of UN Budget and Adminis- 
tration, with WINTHROP SOUTHWORTH as 
director; and Office of UN Systems Coordi- 
nation, with DORIS AUSTIN as acting di- 
rector 

On August 12 Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES WILLIAM MAYNES departed on 
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a trip to Beijing, New Delhi and Moscow. In 
these cities Mr. Maynes held pre-General As- 
sembly consultations with foreign ministry 
officials. On July 16 deputy assistant secre- 
tary GEORGE A. DALLEY returned from 
consultations on General Assembly issues in 
Senegal, Liberia, Nigeria, Gabon, Cameroon 
and Zambia. Mr. Dalley testified on July 19 
before the House Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations, with ICA director 
JOHN REINHARDT and GLEN ROBINSON, 
head of the U.S. delegation to the World Ad- 
ministrative Radio Conference, on interna- 
tional communications issues. On August 7, 
Mr. Dalley participated in a conference on 
communications issues sponsored jointly by 
the Universities of Georgia and Houston, in 
Houston. ROGER C. BREWIN, director, 
Agency Directorate for Agriculture, served 
on the U.S. delegation to the 75th session of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization coun- 
cil, in Rome, June 11-12. HERBERT G. 
WING, from the development and human- 
itarian programs directorate, co-chairman of 
the Federal Inter-Agency Committee for the 
International Year of the Child, attended a 
meeting of the ‘‘year’s’’ national organiza- 
tions advisory committee, in New York, Au- 
gust 7. WILLIAM FALKNER, development 
and humanitarian programs directorate, at- 
tended the 26th session of the governing 
council of the UN Development Program, 
New York, June 4-July 2 as an adviser. JOHN 
TREVITHICK, agency director for science 
and technology, attended, as an adviser, the 
fifth preparatory committee on the UN Con- 
ference on Science and Technology for De- 
velopment, in New York, June 25-July 6. H. 
BERNARD GLAZER, director, Office of UN 
Systems Coordination, was the representative 
to the working group of the committee to re- 
view UN public information policies and ac- 
tivities, in New York, July 30-August 10. 
CAROL LANDIS, Administrative Division, 
Office of International Conferences, provided 
secretarial assistance for the U.S. delegation 
to the Geneva refugee meeting, July 20-21. 
The United States served as host for the 
meeting in Washington, July 23-27, of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s codex 
alimentarius committee on food hygiene. 
MARGARET ROBERTS, MILDRED CAR- 
TER, PATRICK COYLE, GREGORY GAY 
and PAUL HOOPER provided administrative 
and program support. CHARLES REILLEY 
served as administrative officer for the UN 
Science and Technology Development meet- 
ing, August 20-31, in Vienna. CAREY 
MOSS, Administrative Division, Office of 
International Conferences provided secretar- 
ial assistance. Mr. Gay, program officer, Of- 
fice of International Conferences, attended 
the Law of Sea Conference, July 17-20. 
WILLIAM FALKNER, of the development 
and humanitarian programs directorate, vis- 
ited UN Development Program deputy ad- 
ministrator, G. ARTHUR BROWN, in New 
York, July 24, to discuss energy. WILLIAM 


EDGAR and JOHN WASHBURN, Office of 
International Economic Policy, attended the 
summer session of the UN Economic and So- 
cial Council, in Geneva. BARBARA GOOD, 
international women’s programs directorate, 
attended a Europe regional conference, in 
Paris, July 9-12. XENIA VUNOVIC, ag- 
riculture directorate, attended the Food and 
Agriculture Organization world conference on 
agrarian reform and rural development, in 
Rome, July 12-20. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


HERBERT J. HANSELL, legal adviser, 
traveled to the Mideast with AMBASSADOR 
STRAUSS, July 2-6. He also participated in 
the presidential trip to Vienna, June 14-18, for 
initialling of the SALT treaty. LEE R. 
MARKS, senior deputy legal adviser, resigned 
on June 21 to return to private law practice. 
JAMES R. ATWOOD is the new senior deputy 
legal adviser. STEPHEN M. SCHWEBEL, 
deputy legal adviser, traveled to Geneva in 
May to participate in the 31st session of the 
International Law Commission. The session 
concluded in August. GWYNNE L. 
STRADER, secretary to the legal adviser, ac- 
cepted reassignment as secretary to Ambas- 
sador SALLY SHELTON in Barbados. 
COZETTA D. JOHNSON, secretary in the 
Office of the Legal Adviser, has been reas- 
signed to serve as secretary to the legal ad- 
viser. T. MICHAEL PEAY, attorney adviser 
for Near Eastern and South Asian affairs, has 
been reassigned as special assistant to the UN 
ambassador. D. KATHLEEN MENKE, execu- 
tive director, Office of the Legal Adviser, re- 
tired from the Foreign Service on August 31. 
EDWARD R. CUMMINGS has entered on 
duty as attorney adviser for politico-military 
affairs, and TIMOTHY E. RAMISH as attor- 
ney adviser for Near Eastern and South Asian 
affairs. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HAROLD H. SAUN- 
DERS addressed a session of the Presidential 
Classroom for Young Americans, in the De- 
partment, July 19. One hundred students from 
across the country attended this discussion of 
U.S. policy towards the Middle East. Deputy 
assistant secretary MORRIS DRAPER spoke 
on the Middle East before the Department- 
sponsored conference for leaders in higher 
education June 14. On July 16, PETER D. 
CONSTABLE assumed his duties as principal 
deputy assistant secretary for the bureau; 
JOSEPH W. TWINAM as deputy assistant 
secretary with special responsibility for eco- 
nomic, commercial, financial and energy mat- 
ters, and supervising the office directorate 
dealing with Arabian Peninsula affairs; and 
JANE A. COON as deputy assistant secretary 
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ABU DHABI, United Arab Emirates— 
Ambassador Francois M. Dickman, cen- 
ter, visits embassy site in proposed dip- 
lomatic enclave. Also present are ad- 
ministrative officer John A. Vieira, left, 
and three members of security detail. 


with special responsibility for South Asian af- 
fairs, and supervising the office directorates 
dealing with Pakistan, Afghanistan and 
Bangladesh affairs and India, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka, Bhutan and Maldive Island affairs; 
JOHN R. COUNTRYMAN, as director, Ara- 


bian Peninsula affairs. On June 5, Mr. Coun- 
tryman traveled to French Lick, Ind., to ad- 
dress the Indiana Telephone Association an- 
nual conference. 

CHARLES CURRIER, political-economic 
officer for the United Arab Emirates, Qatar 
and Bahrain, represented the Department at the 
Mt. Allison University UN conference in 
Sackville, Nova Scotia, July 6. Three hundred 
students from the northeastern United States 
and eastern Canada attended the conference, 
which focused on the Middle East. Mr. Currier 
also spoke on the Gulf states before a luncheon 
audience in New York sponsored by the 
American-Arab Association for Commerce and 
Industry, July 10. On July 19 MARY ANN 
CASEY, political-economic officer for Iraq, 
discussed commercial opportunities in that 
country before a business forum hosted by the 
U.S.-Arab Chamber of Commerce in New 
York. 


HENRY PRECHT, director, Office of 


Iranian Affairs, traveled to New York recently 
to address the National Foreign Trade Council, 
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Inc. MARK JOHNSON, economic officer, 
Office of Iranian Affairs, spent two weeks on 
temporary duty at Embassy Tehran assisting 
the embassy’s Economic Section. CARLETON 
S. COON JR., former deputy director of the 
Foreign Service Institute, has assumed his new 
duties as director for Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Libya affairs. ROBERT A. PECK, 
formerly political officer at Embassy Ankara, 
has joined the bureau as director for Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and Bangladesh affairs. GEORGE 
B. LAMBRAKIS, formerly political counselor 
at Embassy Tehran, has assumed his duties as 
director for regional affairs. HOWARD B. 
SCHAFFER, formerly political counselor in 
New Delhi, has joined the bureau as director 
for India, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Maldive Island 
affairs. Also joining the same office, as coun- 
try officer for Nepal and Bhutan, was 
DONALD PAARLBERG, replacing BRON- 
SON E. PERCIVAL, who has been reassigned 
to the Policy Assessment Staff in the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environmental and 
Affairs, H.R. LUCIUS, 
economic-commercial officer for India, re- 
placing JAY R. GRAHAM, who departed for 
his assignment at Embassy Tel Aviv. 


Scientific and 


The following personnel were also wel- 
comed to the bureau: MARC GROSSMAN and 
EDMUND J. HULL, staff assistants to the as- 
sistant secretary; JACK TUOHEY, information 
officer; WALTER RAMSAY, freedom of in- 
formation officer, MARY JENKINS, secre- 
tary, Office of Public Affairs; BERNARD 
JOHNS, political officer for Syria, Office of 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria Affairs; 
HELEN MILLER, Office of 


secretary, 
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Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya Affairs: 
MICHAEL R. ARIETTI and HENRY SIZER, 
Office of Arabian Peninsula Affairs; SAMUEL 
R. PEALE, political officer; DAVID S. RO- 
BINS, political-economic officer; VINCENT 
MAYER, political-economic officer; EILEEN 
WHITE and PEGGY SEEPE, secretaries, Of- 
fice of Egyptian Affairs; JOHN P. SPILLANE, 
JOHN F 
SCOTT, politico-military officer, Office of 
Israel/Arab-Israel Affairs; CYNTHIA E. SUT- 
TON, secretary, Office of India, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka and Maldive Island Affairs; TERESITA 
SCHAFFER, economic officer for Pakistan; 
EDDIE MAE McDUFFIE, secretary, Office of 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh Affairs; 
PHILIP J. RIZIK, deputy director, Office of 
Regional Affairs. JAMES A. COLLINS, 
former staff assistant, joined the staff of the 
Office of Regional Affairs as regional political 
COLLEEN LEWIS, secretary, has 
joined the staff of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary 


economic-commercial officer; 


adviser 


Ambassadors recently consulting in the 
bureau included FRANCOIS M. DICKMAN, 
United Arab Emirates; ROBERT F. GOHEEN, 
India; WILLIAM B. WOLLE., 
ambassador-designate to the United Arab 
Emirates 


and 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 

C. WILLIAM KONTOS, director, par- 
ticipated in the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies seminar on ‘‘The Shaping of the Arab 
World,’’ in Aspen, Colo., July 1-14. He also 
attended the International Peace Academy's 
1979 Vienna peacekeeping conference, July 
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SINAI SUPPORT MISSION—Kathi R. 
Perry receives a Meritorious Honor 
Award from C. William Kontos, director. 


20-29, where he presented a paper on ‘‘The 
Use of Technology in Peacekeeping: Lessons 
from the U.S. Sinai Field Mission.’’ In early 
August FRANK G. TRINKA, executive assist- 
ant, traveled to New York for consultations 
with UN personnel. JAMES KIMMEL, con- 
tracting officer, and RICHARD HENRY, con- 
troller, were on temporary duty at the field 
mission in June and July. Mr. Kimmel re- 
ceived a 10-year length-of-service certificate 


REBECCA O. SMITH completed her tour of 


duty at the support mission and will transfer to 
La Paz after completion of language training 
STEPHEN E. AULDRIDGE, communications 
and records officer, transferred from Mexico 
City to the field mission in July. ALLAN 
FRIEDBAUER and WILLIAM T. BLAYDOE 
were in the United States for family visitation 
The following employees completed their tours 
of duty at the field mission and will report to 
new assignments: JAMES H. BAHTI, deputy 
director, to the Department; BERT KUR- 
LAND, to AID; WAYNE 
WHITE, liaison officer, to the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research; SANDRA WIL- 
LIAMS, communications officer, to Port 
Louis; BERNARD A. FEMMINELLA, liaison 
officer, to the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs; DON R. HAMILTON to Polish language 
training prior to assignment to Posnan. 


liaison officer, 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PICK- 
ERING opened the July 12 meeting of the 
U.S.-Egypt Joint Commission on Science and 
Technology. On July 31 he delivered the 
luncheon address to the White House Confer- 
ence on Libraries and Information Exchange 
He attended the law-of-the-sea conference, 
August 7-9, at the UN. 

Consultations were undertaken by the Of- 
fice of Fisheries Affairs with Canadian offi- 
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cials in preparation for a general review and 
assessment of the U.S.-Canada salmon inter- 
ception talks. Ambassador JOHN D. NEG- 
ROPONTE has assumed leadership of the U.S. 
delegation following the death last May of Dr. 
DONALD L. McKERNAN. Resumed talks 
with Canadian fishery officials were held July 
24-25 at the Department. Mr. Negroponte and 
BRIAN HALLMAN, Office of Fisheries Af- 
fairs, traveled to Houston, August 2-3, to 
meet with representatives of the U.S. shrimp 
industry to discuss the situation facing U-S. 
shrimpers who are interested in fishing off 
Mexico. MORRIS D. BUSBY, director, Office 
of Oceans and Polar Affairs, traveled to 
Brownsville, Tex., for on-site meetings of the 
national pollution response team to manage the 
clean-up of the Campeche Bay, Mexico, oil 
well blow-out and spillover into U.S. waters. 
On August 10, the Office of Fisheries Affairs 
said farewell to Commander GARY C. NEL- 
SON, Coast Guard liaison officer, who has 
been assigned to Gulfport, Miss. The office 
also welcomed his replacement, Lieutenant 
Commander RICHARD CASHDOLLAR, who 
was transferred from Coast Guard station at Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., where he served as com- 
manding officer. JOHN ZEROLIS and 
CHARLES HARRIS, Office of Ocean and 
Polar Affairs, also attended the law-of-the-sea 
conference, which opened mid-July and ran to 
August 24. NORMAN WULF, too, director, 
Office of Marine Science and Technology Af- 
Mr. Wulf is 
chairman of the Third Committee, and is re- 


fairs, was at the conference 


sponsible for marine science, marine pollution 
and dispute settlement 

DAVID HOLTON, formerly the commer- 
cial attache at the embassy in Oslo, has re- 
ported to the Office of Marine Science and 
Technology Affairs as its new deputy director. 
EILEEN MATURI, Office of Marine Science 
and Technology Affairs, attended a prepara- 
tory meeting for the 67th statutory meeting of 
the International Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea, at Narragansett, R.I., August 10. Ms. 
Maturi coordinates U.S. participation in the 
council, an 18-nation intergovernmental or- 
ganization whose headquarters are in 
Copenhagen. The council's role is promotion 
of basic oceanographic and fisheries research. 

Dr. JACK BLACKBURN, special assist- 
ant for science attache support, attended a 
meeting of Government-private sector execu- 
tives of the United States and Venezuela, in 
Caracas, July 25-27. The meeting was held to 
promote cooperation in preparation for the UN 
Conference on Science and Technology for 
Development. Dr. Blackburn spoke on ‘‘U.S. 
Goals and Objectives..""” EDWARD A. MAIN- 
LAND, Office of Environment and Health, 
participated in a National Academy of Sciences 
review of the National Climate Program at 
Woods Hole, Mass., July 17-21. LOUIS V. 
NOSENZO, deputy assistant secretary for nu- 
clear energy and energy technology affairs, 
and MARTIN PROCHNIK, Office of Energy 
Technology Cooperation, met with a visiting 


International Energy Agency review team, July 
11, to discuss U.S. energy programs and the 
Department role in providing guidance. Mr. 
Prochnik addressed a group of visiting Ven- 
ezuelan professors and students interested in 
the economic and energy relations between the 
United States and their country, July 17. 

Mr. Pickering presented opening remarks, 
June 7, at the Conference on Intergrated Pest 
Management, in Washington. The conference, 
conceived and organized by the bureau, in- 
cluded nearly 80 U.S. and foreign participants. 
The U.S.-Mexican mixed commission on sci- 
entific and technological cooperation met in 
Washington, June 7. Mr. Pickering opened the 
two-day meeting, and participated in discus- 
sions which led to the signing of an agreement 
outlining the specifics of our cooperative ef- 
forts. The National Academy of Sciences and 
the bureau co-hosted a seminar on nuclear 
power, June 14. Mr. Pickering opened the pro- 
ceedings; officers from various parts of the 
Department participated. The National Advi- 
sory Committee on the Oceans met in Wash- 
ington, June 15. In a session on Capitol Hill, 
Mr. Pickering spoke to the group about the 
oceans and our foreign policy interests. The 
Oceans Affairs Advisory Committee subcom- 
mittee on Antarctica met, June 18, to review 
the status of ongoing multilateral discussions 
on the region. Mr. Pickering chaired those dis- 
cussions. On June 20 the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science met in 
Washington. Mr. Pickering presented a speech 
on the International Aspects of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. Mr. Pickering trav- 
eled to Monterey, Calif., June 28, to address a 
class of senior officers from a number of 
countries attending the Defense Management 
School. 

PERRY W. LINDER, formerly with the 
Inspector General’s Office, joined the bureau 
as the new executive director. On June 26 Mr. 
Negroponte testified before the Subcommittee 
on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation and the 
Environment, during oversight hearings on the 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act of 
1976, held by the subcommittee, June 25-26 
and July 10-11. JAMES A. STORER, direc- 
tor, Office of Fisheries Affairs, led the U.S. 
delegation to observe the last meeting in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, of the International 
Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
as well as the meeting of its successor organi- 
zation, the North Atlantic Fisheries Organiza- 
tion. He was joined by RAY ARNAUDO of 
his staff for bilateral discussions with the 
Canadian government on a wide range of top- 
ics, including implementation of the U.S.- 
Canadian East Coast Fisheries Agreement, 
Atlantic salmon and other fisheries matters. 
Mr. Negroponte led a U.S. delegation, in- 
cluding BRIAN S. HALLMAN of the Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, to San Jose, Costa Rica, July 
16-18. Negotiations were held with Mexico 
and Costa Rica concerning the establishment of 
a new international conservation and manage- 
ment regime for tuna in the eastern Pacific 
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Ocean, to replace the current organization, the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 
Mr. Negroponte attended meetings of both the 
Mid-Atlantic and the New England Regional 
Fishery Management Councils in June. On July 
2-13, he chaired the 13-nation preparatory 
meeting to the 10th Antarctic Treaty negotia- 
tion. 

From July 4-13, MORRIS D. BUSBY, 
director, Office of Oceans and Polar Affairs, 
and JANICE BARNES, Office of Marine Sci- 
ence and Technology Affairs, attended the 
meeting of the International Whaling Commis- 
sion. The commission voted a moratorium on 
commercial whaling by International Whaling 
Commission countries. Mr. Negroponte and 
TUCKER SCULLY, Office of Oceans and 
Polar Affairs, attended the meeting of the 
Oceans Affairs Advisory Committee, Antarctic 
Section, June 18-20. On June 5-6, WILLIAM 
ERB, Office of Marine Science and Technol- 
ogy, traveled to Mexico City for consultations 
on marine science with VICTOR SOLANO, 
assistant to the undersecretary for international 
affairs. The purpose was to gain a better un- 
derstanding regarding Mexican requirements 
for conducting research in their waters. 
Mexico is developing a new set of regulations 
which may improve prospects for conducting 
research in that area. Mr. Erb attended the 
Comparative Marine Policy Conference at the 
University of Rhode Island, June 18-20, spon- 
sored by the Center for Ocean Management 
Studies. Papers and discussions were on 
coastal and fisheries management, oil and gas 
policy and environmental protection. On June 
7-8, SAMUEL McCOY, marine science fel- 
low, attended the Council on Oceans Policy's 
‘Conference on Ocean Economics and the 
Americas,’* in Miami. SUSAN JELLEY, Of- 
fice of Fisheries Affairs, attended the annual 
meeting of the Great Lakes Fishery Commis- 
sion, in Toronto, June 24-28. HENRY AN- 
DERSEN, Office of Marine Science and Tech- 
nology, attended the July 16-17 meeting of the 
National Advisory Committee on Oceans and 
Atmosphere. On July 8--10, BENOIT 
BROOKENS, special assistant, spoke at in- 
formal meetings with the junior officers class 
at the Foreign Service Institute on the role of 
the bureau in U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Nosenzo visited Bucharest, June 25, 
for bilateral meetings regarding nuclear 
cooperttion with Romania and Romanian plans 
for nuclear energy programs. He then traveled 
to Vienna for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency board of governors meeting, June 
26-27; then to Paris and London for further 
nuclear bilaterals, June 28-29. Mr. Prochnik 
headed a State-Department of Energy team that 
visited Caracas, June 27-29, to discuss Ven- 
ezuelan participation in the International 
Energy Development Program. Mr. Prochnik 
was the Department representative on the U.S. 
delegation to the June 20-21 meeting of the 
Research and Development Committee of the 
International Energy Agency, to discuss 
greater use of coal resources. 
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The deputy assistant secretary for envi- 
ronment, health and natural resources, W!L- 
LIAM A. HAYNE, headed the U.S. delegation 
to a conference in Bonn, June 11-23, to 
negotiate a convention on the conservation of 
migratory species of wild animals. CAMERON 
SANDERS, Office of Food and Natural Re- 
sources, and GILLIAN MILOVANOVIC, Of- 
fice of Fisheries Affairs, also participated as 
delegation members. Director DONALD R 
KING and JACK BLANCHARD, Office of 
Environment and Health, participated in the 
Department's Conference on U.S. strategy for 
pesticide management, cosponsored by the 
U.S. Committee for Man and The Biosphere, 
June 7-8. HERBERT SPIELMAN, Office of 
Environment and Health, served as a member 
of the U.S. delegation in informal discussions 
in Ottawa, June 20, relating to a bilateral air 
quality agreement with Canada. 

STORY SHEM, Office of Food and Nat- 
ural Resources, who assists the White House 
with media preparations as a temporary duty, 
coordinated the press arrangements for the 
Tokyo summit, June 28-29. She traveled and 
worked with other members of the presidential 
advance team who were in Japan to prepare for 
the three-day state visit of President Carter 
prior to the seven-nation summit talks 

Deputy director DWIGHT M. CRAMER 
and ROBERT ILLING, Office of Cooperative 
Science and Technology Programs, attended 
the U.S.-Polish joint board meeting in Warsaw 
and Krakow, June 25-29. Mr. Cramer served 
as the U.S. chairman of the sixth annual ses- 
sion of the joint board. Prior to his visit in Po- 
land, Mr. Cramer spent two days in East Berlin 
consulting with officials of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic concerning the possibility of 
developing an umbrella agreement between the 
two countries in the fields of culture, educa- 


tion, science and technology. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
III joined the President and Secretary in 
Tokyo, and then went with their party to 
Seoul. He then continued with the Secretary on 
his trip to Bali, Indonesia, and Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. He accompanied the Secretary to 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis for speak- 
ing engagements July 23 and 24 and August 1. 
Special assistant JILL A. SCHUKER accom- 
panied a delegation of the American Council of 
Young Political Leaders on a study tour to 
Brussels and the Soviet Union, June 29—July 
18. MARY ROKEY has been reassigned from 
the assistant secretary's office to the newly- 
created Office of Opinion Analysis and Plans, 
in the bureau. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS 

On July 11 CONSTANCE DUNAWAY, 
program officer, addressed a meeting of the 
Christian Women’s Club of Pennsylvania, in 
Valley Forge. On July 16 she arranged a De- 
partment briefing for the ADVEST Financial 
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Corp. of New York City, at which RICHARD 
KAUZLARICH and CHARLES BLUM of the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs were 
the featured speakers. DAVID FISCHER met 
with citizens groups in Texas, Missouri, Col- 
orado and Wyoming to discuss the SALT II 
treaty. Mr. Fischer has now left the bureau and 
will be deputy chief of mission in Dar es 
Salaam. The new director of public programs 
is F. ALLEN HARRIS. RITA CHAMPAGNE, 
chief of the Support Unit, took the administra- 
tive officers course at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. HENDRIK WOODS has joined the of- 
fice as chief of the Northern Division. He re- 
cently participated in the Department’s seminar 
on delivering public presentations on SALT II. 
BARBARA BOLLER has joined the Southern 
Division. She comes to us from the Bureau of 
Administration. KENNETH LONGMYER has 
been reassigned to the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs, and GORDON HILL has been 
reassigned to the American embassy in Lon- 
don. 


OFFICE OF OPINION ANALYSIS 
AND PLANS 


WILLIAM D. BOGGS and VIVIAN 
GILLESPIE have joined this new office. Mr 
Boggs is deputy director, and Ms. Gillespie is 
a public opinion officer. 


HISTORIAN 'S OFFICE 

BRET D. BELLAMY, research assistant, 
and MARY E. GRANT, secretary, have joined 
the office. MADELEINE CHI delivered a 
paper on social change in modern China, at the 
seminar for China scholars at the George 
Washington University. She also gave three 
briefings on U.S.-China relations to students 
visiting the Department. Her book review on 
*‘China and Japan: Search for Balance’’ ap- 
peared in the June 1979 issue of the American 
Historical Review. WILLIAM SLANY spoke 
on June 25 and 26 on U.S.-Soviet relations in 
the 1950s, at the Washington National Records 
Center and the National Archives. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC COMMUNICATION 

On July 31 the Special Projects Staff as- 
sisted NBC in filming an interview with Sec- 
retary Vance in the Monroe Room, on the 
eighth floor. NBC was preparing a two-hour 
documentary on foreign policy, slated for 
broadcast on September 4. ELAINE 
McDEVITT was the program officer, assisted 
by CHERYL TUCKER. 


Press OFFICE 

Deputy assistant secretary THOMAS 
RESTON accompanied Secretary Vance to 
Quito, Ecuador, on August 10 to attend the in- 
auguration of President-elect Roldos. The of- 
fice welcomed CRAIG CARSON and BRUCE 
THOMAS as summer employees and bade 
farewell to TIMOTHY COLLINS, who has ac- 
cepted a position on the Secretariat Staff. 
DAVID PASSAGE was to join the staff in 
September as a press officer. @ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—(continued from inside front cover) 

the Dissent Channel in practice, is 
unequivocal, very few employees 
will exercise theoretical ‘‘rights’’ 
which set them up for reprisals. 


GENE R. PRESTON 


Not ‘embarrassed’ 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 


Eric Weaver's letter in the 
June NEWSLETTER Stated that ‘‘the 
Department should be embarrassed 
to acknowledge the working con- 
ditions [massive amounts of over- 
time] that earned Ms. VanDerLyke 
the ‘Secretary of the Year’ 
award. . .”’ | would like to clarify 
that the principal factors noted in 
the nomination of Ms. VanDer- 
Lyke for the award were (a) her 
consistent ability not only to ac- 
complish in a superior manner all 
of the tasks assigned to her, but 
also to take the initiative in deter- 
mining and carrying out the steps 
necessary to achieve overall objec- 
tives of the office; and (b) the un- 


Joan L. VanDerLyke of the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Depart- 
ment’s 1978 ‘‘Secretary of the Year,’’ 
third from left, was among 13 federal 
employees who met recently with Presi- 
Carter, in the Cabinet Room of the 
White House, to exchange views on issues 
of concern to the federal workforce. 
(White House photo) 


failing and infectious good spirits 
and high morale that she brings to 
her job. The long hours Ms. Van- 
DerLyke worked in connection 
with the Panama Canal treaties 
were merely cited as one of a 
number of examples of her high 
degree of dedication to the work of 
the Department. 

Mr. Weaver's comment that 
‘*so much overtime compensation 
is poor managerial economics’ 
points up the conflict that often 
arises when one attempts to apply 
abstract managerial principles in 
the real world. During the final 
weeks of the Panama Canal treaty 
negotiations, Ms. VanDerLyke’s 
background in the substance of the 
treaty negotiations, her familiarity 
with the procedures of this office 
and her relationship with the mem- 
bers of both negotiating teams 
were qualities essential to the com- 
pletion of the treaty documents. 
We found through experience that 
these qualities could not be dupli- 
cated by other secretaries in the 
time available. Had Ms. VanDer- 
Lyke not willingly made the major 
personal sacrifices of time and ef- 
fort noted in the award, it is ques- 
tionable whether the treaty docu- 
ments could have been completed 
by the appointed date. 


Sincerely, 

MICHAEL G. KOZAK 
Assistant legal adviser 
for inter-American affairs 


‘We wish to correct...’ 
EMBASSY WARSAW 


DEAR SiR: 


We wish to correct Dr. Dus- 
tin’s ‘‘understanding that all posts 
where women must depart to ob- 
tain maternity care are so-called 
differential posts’? (NEWSLETTER, 
June). In Warsaw, which the De- 
partment has declined to consider a 
differential post, we must go out of 
the country for all medical care be- 
yond the most simple and routine, 
including obstetrical care, and 
even including dental care. 

We would like to enlist Dr. 
Dustin’s assistance in convincing 
the Department that it is indeed a 
hardship—from an emotional as 
well as financial point of view, and 
not only for expectant mothers. We 
were happy to hear that Dr. Dustin 
agrees a “‘hardship’’ or differential 
allowance is justified. Now all that 
is needed is for the management of 
the Department to concur. 


Sincerely, 

Mazig P. WALD 
For the women 

of Embassy Warsaw 


‘We ask only decency’ 


HERNDON, VA. 
DEAR SIR: 


I am addressing this letter to 
you as a former foreign national 
employee of USIA (now ICA) in 
Viet-Nam. My purpose is to dispel 
impressions that we former foreign 
national employees of U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies that were repre- 
sented in southeast Asia consider 
that our former employers have 
adequately discharged their obli- 
gations to us. We are Cambodians, 
Laotians and Vietnamese. Some of 
us gave many years of service to 
our respective agencies. We were 
often the eyes and ears of Ameri- 
cans serving in Viet-Nam, few of 
whom knew the languages or the 
cultures of the countries in which 
they served. 

The conditions in which we 
worked were often extremely dif- 
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ficult, uncomfortable and danger- 
ous. Some of our colleagues died 
or were wounded in performance 
of their duties. Numbers of our 
colleagues were abandoned in 
Viet-Nam, while virtually all 
Americans were evacuated. Those 
colleagues, Vietnamese lest you 
forget, had been given every assur- 
ance that they would be evacuated. 
Most accepted the assurances with 
absolute faith. 

Many of us dre now ex- 
periencing extreme difficulties of 
one sort or another, such as being 
reunited with family members re- 
maining in southeast Asia. We are 
anxious about the welfare of our 
colleagues still in Viet-Nam. I am 
not aware that any of the former 
employer agencies (such as State, 
AID, ICA, etc.) are actively en- 
gaged in efforts to assist these em- 
ployees in coming to the States. 
Retired employees in Viet-Nam are 
unable to receive their annuities 
because the United States does not 
recognize the Government of 
Viet-Nam. All of this is just the tip 
of the iceberg. 

We former foreign national 
employees from southeast Asia do 
have our pride, even in our distress 
and agony. We are not knocking 
on the doors of our former 
employers in quest of handouts. 
We are asking only for decency. 
What do I mean by that? Well, for 
example, that our former employer 
agencies acknowledge our exist- 
ence and keep in contact with us, 
informing us of matters that relate 
to our welfare. We need advice and 
counsel. We have no formal or- 
ganization and we have no lawyer. 

Also, a lot could be done for 
us if the heads of these former 
employer agencies encouraged 
their personnel to organize volun- 
teer efforts to provide better liaison 
between the agencies and our- 
selves. Right now many of us feel 
like pariahs. We feel that the agen- 
cies have washed their hands of us, 
after creating the impression of 
having discharged all legal and 
moral obligations at the time that 
our employment was terminated. 

But, ‘‘terminated’’ or not, 
some of us are still around and we 
still have problems. Even if only a 
few former FSOs and FSIOs made 


themselves available to us from 
time to time to give counsel, our 
situations might be greatly im- 
proved. Remember, we are not yet 
even citizens and we don’t yet 
know much about politics and lob- 
bying. We need some help in 
learning such things. 

I hope that this letter may en- 
courage others with a knowledge 
of the problems of former Cambo- 
dian, Laotian and Vietnamese em- 
ployees to make better use of the 
columns of the Department of State 
NEWSLETTER, Front Lines of AID 
and the ICA World. It is time that 
all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of these former foreign na- 
tional employees to present the 
facts and let the truth be known. 


Son Hat NGUYEN 


She wasn’t a ‘victim’ 


IBIZA, SPAIN 


DEAR SIR: 

I refer to the letter of Carolyn 
M. Barrett in your January issue. I 
have just received it from a friend, 
sent by boat to me here. I hope it’s 
not too late to voice my opinion on 
this woman’s letter, or her subject: 
‘*Victimization of wives in the 
Foreign Service.’’ I take the other 
side of that coin. 

While I was working in the 
Passport Division, I was in contact 
with the training of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and their young wives. 
I recall how thrilled and eager 
these young wives were to learn 
about the new country their 
spouses were going to. These 
women did have courses on what 
to expect in the difficult task of 
being a helpmate and worker. It 
was no secret what was expected of 
them. They could hardly wait for it 
all to start. 

When various couples re- 
turned Stateside, I met some again, 
and they did tell me about the 
bitchiness of some senior officers’ 
wives, but still they were not dis- 
illusioned with their role in their 
life. The woman who doesn’t feel 
she can cope with Foreign Service 
life has her own problem. Person- 
ally, I felt a pride in being a part of 
the scene. It’s a way of life and it’s 
what you personally make of it. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Getting paid for your effort doesn’t 
change your feelings about your 
role. 

In case you wonder at my ad- 
dress, my husband and | came to 
live here in 1975. We came to live 
and do all the things we humans 
think we’ll do when we quit work. 
We'd hardly gotten our cartons un- 
packed when my husband had a 
sudden attack and died. He was 56. 
I thought I’d stay and see if I could 
learn to live alone in a foreign 
land. It’s not easy, but I’ve set my- 
self goals—to perfect my Spanish, 
to paint if 1 could—but most of all 
to heal myself and become a one- 
person unit again. 

As an American citizen in a 
foreign country, I can see my 
country better than when I was in 
Washington. It has heightened my 
feeling that we all represent our 
country and | am glad I can and do 
it. 

Sincerely, 
SYLVIA F. ZORRILLA 


P.S.—I’ll probably never 
know if you'll print this letter as I 
don’t subscribe to the NEWSLETTER. 


Mrs. Zorrilla will start re- 
ceiving the NEWSLETTER. We have 
added her name to our mailing list. 


We want Millie! 
EmBaAssy LAGos 


DEAR SIR: 


Regarding the announcement 
under ‘‘Retirements’’ in the June 
NEWSLETTER: It seems as it were 
just yesterday that Millicent E. 
Walcott treated me for a minor 
ailment here. As a matter of 
fact—it was just yesterday [July 
22]. It is bad enough for Lagos and 
the Foreign Service that Millie is 
retiring in August. Don’t make it 
any earlier. 


Sincerely yours, 
B. JERRY LUJAN 
Administrative officer 


Ms. Walcott retired on Feb- 
ruary 28 but was appointed to a 
temporary staff position for the 
period ending August 31. @ 
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David Henry Jackson, 42, 
budget and management officer in 
Athens, died of cancer on July 23 at 
George Washington University Hos- 

;' pital. Born in 
Massachusetts, he 
earned bis 
bachelor’s at Cal- 
ifornia State Col- 

F lege and served 
with the Army, 

a P 1958-61. After 

six years of work 

: in engineering, he 

a joined the Foreign 

Mr. Jackson Service, serving 
as budget and fiscal officer in Santo 
Domingo. He was transferred to 
Guatemala in 1968, where he became 
general services officer, and returned 
to the Department in 1972 as a budget 
analyst and, then, budget officer. In 
1975, he was assigned to Athens. 
While stationed there, he earned a 
master’s from Northeastern Univer- 
sity in Boston. He is survived by his 
wife, Virginia Jackson, 7905 Stead- 
man St., Alexandria, Va. 22309, and 
two daughters. 


Ernest K. Lindley, 79, former 
special assistant to Secretary Dean 
Rusk and former Washington corre- 
spondent and columnist, died June 30 

epee «(of cancer in Sib- 

ley Memorial 
Hospital. 

Born in 
Richmond, Ind., 
Mr. Lindley at- 
tended Indiana 
University before 
serving with the 
Army during 
World War I. He 

Mr. Lindley later was gradu- 
ated from the University of Idaho, 
and spent three years as a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford University. 

His 28-year journalistic career 
included jobs on the Witchita Daily 
Beacon, New York World, New York 
Herald-Tribune and Washington Post. 
In 1937 he joined the staff at News- 
week, and became its first Washing- 
ton bureau chief. In 1961 he left 
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Newsweek to join the State Depart- 
ment as an aide to Mr. Rusk and as a 
member of the Policy Planning Coun- 
cil. He remained with the Department 
until 1969, receiving a Superior 
Honor Award in 1966. In addition, he 
received two awards from the Over- 
seas Press Club, in 1948 and 1957, 
for his reporting and interpreting of 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Lindley wrote several books 
on Franklin D. Roosevelt and was the 
author of ‘‘How War Came—U.S. 
Foreign Policy from the Fall of 
France to Pearl Harbor.’’ He is sur- 
vived by his wife, three sons, a 
brother and seven grandchildren. 


John Lawrence Hamilton, 64, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
May 31 in Santa Barbara, Calif. Born 
in Wisconsin, he received his 

bachelor’s from 

the University of 

Wisconsin and 

master’s from the 

University of 

Minnesota, where 

he was an assist- 

ant professor. In 

1945 he joined the 

= British Informa- 

M tion Services, in 

Mr. Hamilton Chicago. He en- 

tered the U.S. Foreign Service in 

1949, becoming motion picture offi- 

cer and later deputy public affairs of- 

ficer in Tehran. In 1954 he was ap- 

pointed public affairs officer in 

Tripoli. Later, he was the first direc- 

tor of the Iranian and the Pakistani 

service of the Voice of America. He 

was transferred to Baghdad as public 

affairs officer in 1960. After five 

years there, he became deputy direc- 

tor, then director, of the USIA opera- 

tions center before retiring in 1970. 

Mr. Hamilton was a member of the 

American Foreign Service Associa- 

tion. He leaves his wife, June, 3736 

Torino Drive, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
93105. 


William W. Anderson, 54, 
criminal investigator in the Office of 


Security, died July 30 at the Univer- 

sity of Maryland Hospital in Balti- 

more. Born in 

Washington, 

D.C., he served 

overseas with the 

U.S. Army, 

1943--46. He 

began working for 

the Department in 

1946 as a clerk 

and went on to 

become a special 

Mr. Anderson agent and inves- 

tigator. Mr. Anderson earned a 

bachelor’s in 1955 from George 

Washington University. He leaves his 

wife, Irene Anderson, 8305 Oliver 

St., New Carrollton, Md. 20784, and 
three sons. 


Ambassador (Ret.) Henry J. 
Tasca, 66, a former envoy to 
Morocco and Greece, died on August 


22 in an auto accident near Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 
p : Mr. Tasca, 
; 7 who retired in 
Ti ge 1974, had lived in 
- «= Rome. He had 
WG served as an ad- 
7 viser to the U.S. 
% Government on 
¢ a European and 
g Third World eco- 
nomic affairs. A 

Mr. Tasca career diplomat, 
he joined the Department in 1937 as a 
junior economic analyst in the Divi- 
sion of Trade Agreements. 

Over the years he held many 
economic posts, including deputy 
special representative for economic 
affairs, 1953; special representative 
for Korean economic affairs, 1953; 
director, U.S. operations mission to 
Italy, 1953-56; minister-counselor for 
economic affairs in Bonn, 1956-60; 
and deputy assistant secretary for Af- 
rican affairs, 1960-65. He served as 
envoy to Morocco, 1965-69, and 
Greece, 1969-74. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Natalina Federici, and four children. 


Leon W. Lever, 41, Foreign 
Service communications and records 
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officer, died July 24 in Arlington, 
Va. Born in Chicago, Ill., Mr. Lever 
spent four years in 
the Air Force be- 
fore joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1961. He served 
as communica- 
tions and records 
officer in Bonn, 
Asuncion, Hel- 
sinki, and Lon- 
don. He was as- 
signed to the De- 
partment, Office of Communications, 
Message Preparation Introduction 
Branch, at the time of his death. Mr. 
Lever is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Winifred Lever, 1911 S.W. 32nd 
Court, Miami, Fla. 22145, and a 
brother, also of Miami. 


John C. Mallon, 57, a recently 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
on June 18. He joined the Service in 
1950, serving as consular officer in 

Frankfurt. He 
then was assigned 
to Monrovia and, 
in 1954, went to 
Casablanca as 
commercial offi- 
cer and, in 1956, 
to Manila. After a 
tour of duty in the 
Department of 
Commerce in 

Mr. Mallon 1958, he was 
commercial officer in Istanbul and 
consular officer in Winnipeg. He 
served in Jerusalem and, in 1976, was 
assigned to Frankfurt, his last post 
before he retired last May. He leaves 
his wife, Gabrielle S. Mallon. 


Luby H. Miles, 53, retired 
Foreign Service employee, died on 
July 23. Born in Tennessee, she 
earned her bachelor’s in 1947 from 
Mid-Tennessee State University. She 
joined the Foreign Service in 1966. 
Her first assignment was as consular 
officer in Hong Kong. Ms. Miles was 
transferred to Port of Spain in 1970, 
where she was appointed vice consul 
in 1972. After a detail at the Foreign 
Service Institute, she served as a con- 
sular officer in the Department from 
1973 until her retirement last March. 
Ms. Miles leaves her sister, Mrs. 
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The NEWSLETTER regrets to 
report the deaths recently of chil- 
dren of two currently-employed 
Foreign Service officers and two 
retired officers. 


Rebecca Kay Pfotenhauer, 
daughter of David Pfotenhauer, 
died in Children’s Hospital in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger- 
many, on July 14. In addition to 
her father, she leaves her mother, 
Ann, a sister, and a brother. The 
father’s address is USARI, APO 
New York 09053. 


Isabel Ann Eddy, 13- 
month-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Eddy, Embassy 
Bridgetown, died July 11 at 
Jackson Memorial Hospital in 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Eddy is the dep- 
uty chief of mission at the em- 
bassy. 


Andrew McAuley Adams, 
28, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
C. Adams, died suddenly in Brus- 
sels on June 14. He accompanied 
his parents on assignments to 
France, Germany and West Africa. 
He received a bachelor’s at Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut, a 
master’s at the London School of 
Economics and a law degree from 


Kate Higgins, 214 Beverly Drive, 
Madison, Tenn., 37115. @ 


Radio consultative 
group to meet 


Study Group 7 of the U.S. Or- 
ganization for the International Radio 
Consultative Committee will meet 
September 11, at the NASA/Goddard 
Space Flight Center, Greenbelt Road, 
Building 12, Room N13, Greenbelt, 
at 9:30 a.m. The purpose will be to 
review proposed contributions to the 
1980 international meeting. Members 
of the public may attend and join in 
the discussions subject to the instruc- 
tions of the chairman. Requests for 
information should be directed to 


Gordon Huffcutt, State Department,’ 


Washington 20520 (telephone 632- 
2592). 


OBITUARIES 


the Georgetown University Law 
Center. During the summers, he 
worked for the Department as an 
escort interpreter. Andrew is sur- 
vived by his parents, of 25 
Fairacres, Roehampton Lane, Lon- 
don SW 15, two brothers and three 
sisters. Contributions may be sent 
to George Spina, Institute for 
Foreign Trade and Investment, 
Georgetown University Law Cen- 
ter, 600 New Jersey Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001, to be 
applied towards a fellowship pro- 
gram supported by Andrew. 


Catherine Elinor Clore, 25, 
daughter of Jim L. Clore and his 
wife, Elinor, died in an automobile 
accident on June 2 in Titusville, 

Poa: » Fla. Ms. Clore, 
» born in Bre- 
» merhaven, 

Germany, ac- 

' companied her 
» parents on as- 
signments in 
the Hague, 
Bangkok, 

. Washington 
| and Tel Aviv. 

Ms. Clore In addition to 
her parents, of 4035 Trinidad 
Ave., Titusville, Fla. 32780, she is 
survived by her brother, Jeremy. 


Answers to quiz 


(See Page 28) 


1. The Louvre, Paris. 
(Another version may be seen at 
the Freer Gallery in Washington.) 

2. The Whitney Museum, 
New York. 

3. The Art Institute, Chicago. 

4. The Capitol, Washington. 

5. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. (Other Stuart portraits 
exist, but this is THE ONE.) 

6. Swope Gallery, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

7. Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 

8. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

9. Art Institute, Chicago. 

10. Washington Crossing 
State Park, Pa. 
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Selected recent books 


The following list of current publications of interest to the foreign affairs 
community has been compiled by the Library of the Department. 


General 


ANDERSON, Jack. Confessions of a muckraker. 
New York, Random House, 1979. 354p. 
$12.95. 
BETTELHEIM, Bruno. Surviving, and other es- 
says. New York, Knopf, 1979. 432p. $15.00. 
(Includes an essay on the Holocaust.) 
BOULDING, Elise. Women in the twentieth 
century world. New York, Wiley, 1977. 264p. 
$15.95. 
EpsTEIN, Helen. Children of the Holocaust. 
New York, Putnam, 1979. $10.95. 
Information Market place, 1978-9: an inter- 
national directory of information products and 
services. New York, Bowker, 1978. 270p. 
$25.00. 
Jupson, Horace Freeland. The eighth day of 
creation: the makers of the revolution in biol- 
ogy. New York, Simon and Shuster, 1979. 
686p. $15.95. 
(Major developments from the 1940’s to the 
1960's.) 
MoLL, Richard. Playing the private college 
admissions game. New York, Times Books, 
1979. 242p. $12.95. 
(Advice for college-bound students and their 
parents from the director of admissions at 
Vassar.) 
Moore, Paul. Take a bishop like me. New 
York, Harper, 1979. 256p. $8.95. 
MorGAan, Dan. Merchants of grain. 
York, Viking, 1979. 384p. $12.50 
(On the five largest U.S. grain dealers and 
the U.S.-Soviet *‘wheat agreements.’’) 
PaLey, William Samuel. As it happened: a 
memoir. New York, Doubleday, 1979. 418p. 
$14.95. 
ROSENBERG, Jerry M. Dictionary of business 
and management. New York, Wiley, 1978. 
564p. $24.95 
SAGAN, Carl. Broca’s brain: reflections on the 
romance of science. New York, Random 
House, 1979. 347p. $12.95. 
(A collection of previously published es- 
says.) 
SCHUMACHER, E. F. Good work. New York, 
Harper, 1979. 224p. $8.95. 
(A posthumous anthology of lectures and 
writings.) 


New 


THomaS, Lewis. The medusa and the snail: 
more notes of a biology watcher. New York, 
Viking, 1979. 192p. $8.95. 
(Sequel to The lives of a cell.) 

WECKESSER, Timothy et al., eds. Business 
services and information: the guide to the fed- 
eral government. New York, Wiley, 1979. 
560p. $24.95. 
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Area studies 


BETANCOURT, Romulo. Venezuela: oil and 
politics. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1979. 
418p. $14.95. 

De Porte, A. W. Europe between the super- 
powers: the enduring balance. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale, 1979. 259p. $18.50. 

GeRVASI, Frank. The life and times of 
Menahem Begin: rebel to statesman. New 
York, Putnam, 1979. 382p. $12.95. 
GriFFITH, William E. The ostpolitik of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Press, 1978. 325p. $25.00. 
Hospay, Peter. Saudi Arabia today: an intro- 
duction to the richest oil power. New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1978. 133p. $12.95. 
HATFIFLD, Michael. The house the left built: 
inside Labour policy making 1970-1975. Lon- 
don, Gollancz, 1978. 272p. $17.00. 

KAHN, Herman and Thomas Pepper. The 
Japanese challenge: the success and failure of 
economic success. New York, Crowell, 1979. 
192p. $10.00. 

LAQUEUR, Walter. A continent astray: Europe 
1970-1978. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1979. 320p. $15.00. 

May, Gary. China scapegoat: the diplomatic 
ordeal of John Carter Vincent. Washington, 
D.C., New Republic Books, 1979. 370p. 
$15.95. 

PACHTER, Henry M. Modern Germany: a so- 
cial, cultural, and political history. Boulder, 
Colo., Westview, 1978. 415p. $22.50. 
PALMER, Doris M., ed. Sources of information 
on the European Communities. London, Man- 
sell, 1979. 230p. $12.90. 

PERETZ, Don. The government and politics of 
Israel. Boulder, Colo., Westview, 1979. 
219p. $7.95. 

WonG, John. ASEAN economies in perspec- 
tive: a comparative study of Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and 
Thailand. Philadelphia; Institute for the Study 
of Human Issues, 1978. 217p. $15.00. 


United States 


BirpD, Caroline. The two-paycheck marriage: 
how women at work are changing life in 
America; an in-depth report on the great rév- 
olution of our times. New York, Athaneum, 
1979. 352p. $9.95. 

Burns, Arthur F. Reflections of an economic 
policy maker: speeches and congressional 
statements, 1969-1978. Washington, D.C., 
American Enterprise Institute, 1978. 485p. 
$14.75. 

Drew, Elizabeth. Senator. New York, Simon 


and Schuster, 1979. 182p. $8.95. 
(On Senator John Culver of Iowa.) 
Forp, Gerald R. A time to heal: a memoir. 
New York, Harper and Row, 1979. 454p. 
$12.95. 
KENIN, Richard. Return to Albion: Americans 
in England, 1760-1940. New York, Holt, 
1979. 304p. $15.95. 
Le BouTILLigeR, John. Harvard hates 
America: the odyssey of a born-again Ameri- 
can. South Bend, Indiana, Gateway, 1978. 
(Indictment of Harvard as a contributor to 
elitism and a Big Business mentality.) 
ScHOEN, Douglas. Pat: a biography of Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. New York, Harper, 1979. 
336p. $10.95. 
WILLs, Garry. Confessions of a conservative. 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1979. 231p. 
$10.00. 


International relations 


Bouton, David. The grease machine: the in- 
side story of Lockheed’s dollar diplomacy. 
New York, Harper, 1979. 320p. $12.50. 
Dosson, Christopher and Ronald Payne. The 
terrorists: their weapons, leaders, and tactics. 
New York, Facts on File, 1979. 224p. $14.95. 
Goopman, Allan E. The lost peace: America’s 
search for a negotiated settlement of the Viet- 
nam war. Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution 
Press, 1978. 298p. $22.50. 

HANSEN, Roger D. Beyond the North-South 
stalemate. New York, McGraw Hill, 1979. 
320p. $12.95. 

KAHN, Herman. World economic development: 
1979 and beyond. Boulder, Colo., Westview, 
1979. 550p. $20.00. 

KupirkA, Simas and Larry EICcHEL. For those 
still at sea: the defection of a Lithuanian 
sailor. New York, Dial, 1978. 226p. $7.95. 
LEFEVER, Ernest W. Nuclear Arms in the 
Third World: U.S. policy dilemma. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Brookings, 1979, 154p. $9.95. 
LockHART, Charles. Bargaining in interna- 
tional conflicts. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1979. 224p. $12.50. 

RIGHTER, Rosemary. Whose news? Politics, 
the press, and the Third World. London, Bur- 
nett, 1978. 272p. $10.00. 

ROTHSTEIN, Robert L. Global bargaining: 
UNCTAD and the quest for a new interna- 
tional economic order. Princeton, N.J., 1979. 
289p. $15.00. 

Toxkes, Rudolf L., ed. Eurocommunism and 
detente. New York, N.Y.U. Press, 1978. 
578p. $22.50. 

WILLETTS, Peter. The non-aligned movement: 
the origins of a Third World Alliance. New 
York, Nichols, 1978. 310p. $20.00. @ 
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IN KEEPING WITH 
THE PRESIDENT'S 
POLICIES, WE ARE GOING 
To CvT DOWN ON 
SomME FRILLS 
AROUND THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


WE ARE GOING TO 
REDYCE TRANSPORT- 


WE ARE GOING To BE 
Bu REAUCRATICALLY 


SIXTY | 
MINUTES» | 
THAT'S IT. 


HOWEVER, WE WILL GO 
EVEN FURTHER THAN THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


MORE THAN 
#1AUSTERE. IT — 
BE SPARTAN!! 


THOSE OF You WHO 
DRIVE CARS WILL 


NO MORE 
FRILLS | 


WE ARE GOING 
To SAVE GASOLINE. 


NO MORE 
OFFICE 
PAR TIES... 


THOSE OF You WHo 
LIVE IN TOWN WILL 
WALK TO WORK! 


WE ARE GOING 
TO SAYE ENERGY. 


You'RE STANDING 
ON IT... I Put 
IT ON YouR DESK 
FIFTY- Five 
MINUTES AGO! 


THIS WAY, WITH 
ANTICIPATED ENERGY 
SAVINGS, THOSE OF US 


HOWEVER, OUR 
NEEDS WILL NOT BE 
ENTIRELY ELIMINATED. 


PLEASE TURN THE 
LIGHTS BACK ON.... 
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